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PART I 


REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM IN TAMIL NADU 
1900—1920 


C. A. PERUMAL * 


I. Revolutionary Nationalism 


The concept of revolutionary nationalism in Indian Politics bet- 
ween 1900 and 1920 needs comprehensive treatment. The terms, ex- 
tremism, terrorism and revolution are used by historians and social sci- 
entists not only to a variety of situations and incidents but interchange- 
ably too. ‘There is a certain degree of confusion in the use of these 
terms owing to diverse perception and understanding of the Indian 


context by social scientists. Hence these terms need clarification. 


Indian National Movement from 1885 to 1907 was dominated by 
the moderates, a sort of right wingers, consisting of upper caste law- 
yers and land lords. Many of them had their education in England 
and were exposed to Western political values and tradition. They 
believed in the constitutional government and the rule oflaw. They 
also believed in incremental reforms through constitutional methods. 
They believed in avoiding extreme political measures. In other words 
they believed in observing reasonable limits in their demands from the 
British Government.! 


Opposing this arose the extremists, who believed in extreme steps 
including agitational politics, strikes, public protests, public meetings 
and a sort of *'non-cooperation," i.e., to push things to the extreme steps 
of demanding constitutional and administrative reforms, as a matter of 
right. Though the early extremist tendencies emerged in Indian poli- 
tics at the close of the 19th century, it got its name, shape and vitality 
only after 1907, i.e., after the Surat session of the Indian National 
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*The Lajpat Rai Centenary Celebration Endowment Lectures 1982-83. 
Madurai Kamaraj University, 21-2-1983. 
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Congress. The Lal Bal Pal combination in the Indian national move- 
ment was dominated the extremists. The activities of V. O. Ghidam- 
baram Pillai and his associates in Tuticorin and Tirunelveli mark the 


politics of extremism in Tamil Nadu. 


Just as extremism was born out of moderate politics, terrorism 
emerged out of extremism. The terrorists believed in the use of terror as 
a means of coercion. itis a methodology which instils fear. It is an 
act of coercing the government by threat or violence. The assassina- 
tion of Ashe at Maniatchi in 1911 is one of the best examples of a ter- 
rorist activity. On the other hand a revolution is a sudden and radical 
or complete change, or a sudden and fundamental change in the poli- 
tical system. ‘The period between 1900 and 1920 was the period of re- 
volutionary nationalism in India. One could trace the evolution of 
nationalism as follows: moderates to extremists to terrorists to revolu- 
tionaries.? We may call the last two stages as revolutionary nationa- 


lism. 


Terrorism is not complete without revolution and revolution is not 
complete without terrorism.? But it 1s difficult to clarify the differences 
between terrorism and revolution. Although terrorism was one of the 
phases of militant nationalism, yet it differed radically from revolutio- 
nary nationalism. It is hard to state whether terrorism is an act prior 
to revolution or part of it. However, on most occasions, terrorism is a 
prelude to and an harbinger of revolution. Likewise, individual ter- 
rorism is different from the revolutionary methods. ‘‘Terrorism or 
murder of an individual is the first phase of the revolution. However, 
revolution should be the ultimate aim to overthrow the British.’’! That 
meant that all terrorists believed in revolution but all revolutionaries 
did not endorse terrorism, and some even opposed it. Shamji Krishna 
Varma, V.D. Savarkar, V.V.S. Aiyer were all terrorists. They firmly 
believed in the philosophy of Herbert Spencer that resistance to aggres- 
sion was not simply justifiable but imperative. V.V.S. Aiyer was a 
terrorist revolutionary who believed that violence in the pursuit of free- 
dom was no vice, whereas Nilakanta Brahmachari was a revolutionary 


nationalist who was opposed to terrorism. 


II. Causes for Revolutionary Movement 


The Indian National Congress upto 1905 was dominated by 
moderates, whose policy and aims were decried as those of political 
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mendicancy. From 1905 there arose in the Indian National Movement 
extremist tendencies which were generally opposed to the moderates. 
The rise of extremism was due to several factors. (1) The Indians 
were disappointed over the provisions of the Government of India 
Act of 1892 which though raised hopes did not transfer any real 
power to the Indians. It is in this context B.G. Tilak said that politi- 
cal rights would have to be fought for. The moderates thought that 
these could be won by persuasion, but the extremists felt that they 
could be obtained only by strong pressure. (2) The poor economic 
conditions of the country and the appalling poverty of the people 
particularly when Britain was using India asa market for its finished 
goods made people resort to the slogan of Swadeshi goods and the 
boycott of foreign goods. (3) The country was passing through a bad 
period of the Great Famine of 1897 and the government, instead of 
taking steps to arrest famine and do ameliorative work was indulging 
in wasteful expenditure like the jubilee celebrations. (4) The Bubonic 
plague in Poona (Bombay Presidency) was one of the major irritants to 
boost extremism in India. The government under the guise of taking 
effective precautionary steps to contain the spread of plague embarked 
on to repress the people of Bombay and elsewhere. The resentment of 
the people was so great that it ended in the massacre of Mr. Rand, the 
Commissioner for Plague Control. (5) The revival of Hinduism also 
spread ideals of extremism among the people. Swami Vivekananda, 
Aurobinda Ghosh, B.G. Tilak, Annie Beasant and others brought into 
existence Hindu revivalism. To them the concept of nationalism is 
rooted in ‘philosophical idealism’ (Tilak), and ‘nationalism’ is a religion 
that comes from God’ (Ghosh). (6) The revival of Hinduism and the 
Ganesa and Sivaji festivals added fuel to the fire of extremism. It was 
the reactionary and repressive policy of the British Government that ex- 
asperated the extremists, and a section of them resorted to violent and 
terrorist methods with a view to demoralise the administration. (7) 
The exclusion of the elite and the intelligentsia of India from the 
government was one of the major reasons for the sudden rise of extre- 
mism. Lord Curzon’s belief that it was only the Englishmen who by 
their birth and training were fit to hold the highest ranks of civil em- 
ployment and to rule India was very much resented. (8) The partition 
of Bengal of 1905 was one of the immediate causes for the growth of 


terrorist movements in the country. (9) The news of the ill-treatment 
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to Indians in British colonies was yet another source of discontentment. 
Boycotting foreign goods, government services, honours and titles be- 
came more effective weapons than parliamentary and bar gaining 
techniques. Extremist policies were described by Tilak ‘‘as a policy of 
self-reliance and not mendicancy." Even these methods of the extremists 
were rejected as insufficient by the terrorists and revolutionaries, and 


they proceeded onto individual terror or armed insurrection as the ulti- 
mate creed. 


III. Inspirations for Revolutionary Nationalism 


Extremists and revolutionary nationalists had several sources of 
inspiration for their activities. (1) Mazzini inspired many extremists 
in India. Lajpat Rai, who had published a life sketch on Mazzini, said 
in his autobiography: “I made Mazzini my guru and so he continues 
to be this day. I read Mazzini’s biography from cover to cover and I 
was moved by it far more intensely than [ had been several years be- 
fore by Babu Surendranath Banerjea’s speech about Mazzini.” Later, 
Vinayak Savarkar brought out a Marathi translation of Mazzini’s auto- 


biography which soon became popular in Bombay. 


(2) The study of European literature of revolt as distinguished 
from British constitutional history helped to change the character of the 
nationalist movement. "The story of how Italians drove the Austrians 
out of their lands gave the militant nationalists a new conception and 


a new ideal of revolutionary independence. 


(3) Also, the attitude of the revolutionaries was the same as that 
of the Irish Sinn Fein leader, Arthur Griffith, who said: “In the British 
Liberals as in the British Tory we see our enemy, and in those who talk 
of ending British mis-government we see the helots. It is not British 
mis-government in Ireland, good, or bad, we stand opposed to." 5 In 
his 1907 congress presidential address Rash Behari Ghose, said: “Like 


the Sinn Fein Party in Ireland, we have lost all faith in constitutional 
movements." 


(4) Politics, previously a hobby for many, came to be a whole- 
time affair for the terrorists. They asked: “If the Irish considered the 
shooting of unpopular officials as a legitimate means of bringing pres- 


sure on the government, why could not such a policy be adopted in 
India?” 
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(5) Russian Nihilists like Bakunin provided yet another source of 
inspiration. After the assassination of Plehve, the Russian Minister for 
Interior, the Kal of September 3, 1904, a Marathi newspaper comment- 


ed: ‘‘Assassinations have an educative value for Indians.” 


(6) A study of the history of Japan also seemed to strengthen the 
argument for the use of physical force. It was because of the fact that 
Japan was militarily strong and in 1905 she could defeat Russia, a 
western power. ‘The terrorists asked: ‘‘Could not India throw off the 


rule of a western power by adopting violent, rather than constitutional, 
means?” 


(7) During the First World War the terrorist movement sought to 
function along Blanquist lines and attempted to organize a putsch or 
coup d etat on the model of Blanqui’s army of insurrection. 


The terrorists studied the revolutionary works of the West as also 
the Hindu scriptures and they found justification and encouragement for 
their activities in both. The cult of the bomb, so prevalent in the con- 
temporary records of Russian anarchism, was grafted by the terrorists 
on to the cult of Siva, the Destroyer. Further, the ideals of the Gia, 
Vivekananda, Ghadr Party, Indian Revolutionary Committee in Berlin 
impressed the terrorists very much. 


Strangely, in June 1918, Mahatma Gandhi, who later became the 
apostle of non-violence, said that unless Indians learnt to defend them- 
selves they should not be admitted as equal partners in the British 


empire. He asked the Indians to learn the use of arms.? 


IV. Ideological Symbol of Militant Nationalism 


The Indian Terrorist Movement till the assassination of Sanders 
by Baghat Singh was organized by invoking Hindu ethics and Hindu 
religion. It was Hindu revivalism that made possible and prepared 
the country for a revolution. It was under brahminical revivalistic 
cover that the revolutionary nationalistic feelings were aroused and 
whipped. The writings of Bankim Chandra as early as 1872 began 
to slacken Western influence and reaction set in the shape of a strong 
social and religious revival. ‘The love for Europe was being replaced 
by love for India. This revivalist spirit of Bankim Chandra created 
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hatred between the English and Westernised Indians. Dayananda Saras- 
wati gave an indigenous orientation to Indian nationalism. He believed 
in the dictum ‘‘Aryan was the chosen people, Vedas the chosen gospel, 
India the chosen land.’’® ‘‘Back to the Vedas and India for Indians t? 
became the slogan of Swami Dayananda Saraswati. He felt that a 
return to the pure teachings of the Vedas would gradually fit the people 
of India to self-government and independence. He believed in the 
original Hindu conception of God and in the Universe. Such a concep- 
tion became a means to the achievements of national ends and to make 
Indians respond inwardly to these dynamic forces that were making 
the nation. Thus the Arya Samaj founded in 1875 was to establish the 
Hindu Supremacy and to inculcate in the youth of the land, the spirit 
of patriotism and nationalism. Dayananda Saraswati believed that if 
Indians became physically strong, religiously pure and socially simple, 
their political emancipation will automatically follow. It was also his 
strong conviction that strong, honest and truthful men with high 


character could not remain political slaves for a long time. 


Dayananda’s revivalist views gave a new direction and vision to 
Indian nationalism. The followers of this new creed were B. G. Tilak, 
B. C. Pal and Lajpat Rai. These leaders drew sustenance from India’s 


heritage and appealed to Indians by invoking religious patriotism. 


Soon after 1892 India saw the development of a new spirit in 
Indian nationalist movement. It took the form of militant opposition 
to the British rule in India. It was spearheaded by Lala Lajpat Kai, 
himself an Arya Samajist and a follower of Swami Dayananda Saras- 
wathi. The Lion of the Punjab was attracted to the Arya Samaj not 
primarily due to its religious dogma but he was drawn to it by its 
nationalistic outlook. ‘‘The samaj stimulated his patriotic impulses 


and the spirit of self-sacrifice, self-reliance and self-help.” t 


He joined the Indian National Congress in 1888 and propagated 
the ideas of Swaraj, Swadeshi and Boycott as the new religion of India. 
He asked his countrymen not to depend on outside help or to beg for 
political concessions from the British rulers. He said “that an English 
hated nothing like beggary, and that a beggar deserved to be hated. 
He strongly disapproved of begging for rights and insisted that rights 
should be claimed. He encouraged young Indians to rise against their 
slavery and to shed blood for obtaining Swaraj.” +? 
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Lala Lajpat Rai also claimed that historical and religious unity 
of India embodied the basis of Hindu nationalism and to him it was 
a mistake to attribute the development of Indian nationalism, solely to 
European influence. In his article ''A study of Hindu Nationalism” he 
brought out the fusion of religion and politics. He had influenced the 
extremist leaders and militant nationalism was steeped ina religious 
spirit and mood. The alliance between nationalism and religious revi- 
valism of Sanadana Dharma gave the masses a new feeling of patrio- 
tism and manly self-reliance and a determination to resist foreign 
domination and to undergo suffering, make sacrifices if necessary. It 
made them sacrifice anything for Swaraj and not for Suraj. 


On January 29, 1908, Aurobinda Ghosh wrote in the Bande Mataram, 
‘‘Nationalism is not a mere political programme; nationalism 1s a religion 
that has come from God." He wrote again on March 12, 1908 on the 
activities and the arrests of V.O. Chidambaram Pillai, ''Madras has 
taken up the herd out of our hands and to-day it is over Tuticorin that 
the Gods of the Mahabharat hover in their aerial cars watching chances 


2? 


of the fight which is to bring back the glorious days ............ 


The historical novels of Bankim Chandra, notably Ananda Math 
and his poem Bande Mataram, were a major source of revolutionary thin- 
king in India. The mother was represented by Aurobindo Ghosh, as 
a concept which expressed at once both the divine motherland and the 
mother-goddess in the form of Durga. ‘The ‘Mother’ and the slogan 
‘Bande Mataram' thus conveyed both patriotic and religious devotion. 
They generated mass emotional appeal which the constitutional congress 


and its principle of agitations in instalment could not and did not int- 
end to arouse. Similarly Vilak’s doctrine that freedom is individual's 


birth right seeks roots in the Vedantic metaphysics, for he declares that 
freedom is the very life of the soul which is identical with God.'* 


The Hindu revivalists converted their metaphysical jargons into 
populist programmes. ‘Tilak was a pioneer in this respect. In one of 
his meetings, he declared thus: “We are at present clamouring for Swaraj 
and therefore the Shivaji festival is the most fitting one for us to celebrate. 
If Shivaji was able to establish Swarajya two centuries before, we too 
may expect to achieve it some day. The moderates can be compared 
to Shivaji's father Shahji who always used to advise his son not to take 


up arms against the mighty Muslims." 
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V. Methodology of Militant Nationalism 


Militant or revolutionary nationalism adopted a methodology of 
its own to spread its gospel and to achieve its objectives. "They were 
trying to chalk out à common strategy even though their tactics varied 
according to circumstances and places. 


Revolutionary propaganda was carried on in Bengal by Barindra 
Kumar Ghose, the younger brother of Sri Aurobindo and Bhupendra 
Nath Dutt, the brother of Swami Vivekananda. Fo begin with, Barindra 
Kumar Ghose tried to preach “‘the value of Independence as a political 
missionary." However, he was later on convinced that purely political 
propaganda was not enough. He started the Yugantar and through its 
columns carried the political and religious instruction of the masses. 
In an article, he expounded his revolutionary gospel in these words: 
“Sri Krishna had said in Gita that whenever there is a decline of 
righteousness and a rise in unrighteousness, there shall be a reincarna- 
tion of God to rescue the good, to destroy the wrong doer, and to 
establish righteousness.” Again “At the present time, righteousness 1s 
declining and unrighteousness is springing up in India. A handful of 
alien robbers is ruining the crores of the people of India by robbing 
the wealth of India. Through the hard grinding of their servitude, the 
ribs of the countless people are broken to pieces, Fear not, Oh! Indians, 
God will not remain inactive. He willkeep His Word. Placing firm 
reliance on the promise of God, invoke His power. When the hghtning of 


Heaven flashes in their hearts, men perform impossible deeds.”’ 


A plan was chalked out consisting of six programmes. (1) Hatred 
was to be created in the minds of the educated people of India against 
servitude by vigorous propaganda in the press. (2) The fear of unemploy- 
ment and starvation was to be removed from the minds of the Indians 
and love of freedom and of the Motherland was to be inculcated in 
them. That was to be done by ‘‘soul-stirring music and theatrical 
performances glorifying the lives of heroes and their great deeds in the 
causes of freedom and by patriotic songs.” (3) The Government was to 
be kept busy by means of Bande Mataram processions, Swadeshi conferen- 
ces and boycott meetings. (4) Young men were to be recruited, orga- 
nized in small bands and trained in physical exercises and use of weapons, 
and were to be taught absolute obedience to rules and the leaders. (5) 


Weapons were to be purchased from foreign countries and smuggled 
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into India or manufactured in the country itself. (6) Money was to be 
raised for the Terrorist Movement by means of raids and dacoities. 
Their belief was that “The law of English is established on brute force, 
and if to liberate ourselves we too must use brute force. It is right that 


33 


we should do so.’’ An appeal was made to the youngmen of Bengal in 
these words: ''Will the Bengali worshipper of Shakti shrink from the 
shedding of blood? The number of Englishmen in this country is not 
above one lakh and a half, and what is the number of English officials 
in each district? If you are firm in your resolution, you can 1n a single 
day bring British rule to an end. Lay down your life, but first take out 
a life. The worship of Goddess will not be consummated if you sacri- 


fice your lives at the shrine of Independence without shedding blood.” 


V.V.S. Aiyer, while narrating the work of Abinav Bharat, detail- 
ed the technique of revolutionary operation. He said that the libera- 
tion of the motherland was to be achieved by a preparation for war 
which included: (1) “the teaching of Swadeshi, boycott and national 
training; (2) purchase and storing of weapons in neighbouring countries; 
(3) opening of small factories; (4)purchase of weapons in foreign countries 
and smuggling them into India; (5) adopting gucrilla tactics whenever 
possible; and (6) waiting for a favourable opportunity to rise in revolt.''!* 
Such methodology they felt was necessary as Europe was in the brink 
of a war. This also helped them to get in touch with the Irish, Turkish 
and Russian revolutionaries and learning from them the techniques of 
revolutionary organisations as wellas the handling of arms and ammuni- 


tions. They also tried secretly to make bombs.!* 


Neelakanta Brahmachari’s techniques were slightly different from 
those of V.V.S. Aiyer. For Brahmachari the modus operandi was as 
follows: The leader should tour the country and organise public mee- 
tings. In these meetings he should discuss the current politics like an 
ordinary nationalist worker. Here he must carefully locate and pick 
up the bold and brave ones who were prepared to sacrifice everything 
for the cause of national liberation. He should make friendship with 
them and from among them should pick up persons for the revolutionary 
(secret) inner circle. ‘The membership in the inner circle should not be 
known to any one including the inner circle members, except the leader. 
All correspondence and transactions between the leader and the members 


of the inner circle should be kept as close secret. To ensure utmost 
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secrecy the members of the inner circle should take an oath in front of 
the idol of Goddess Kali and should sign with the blood taken by cutt- 
ing the thumb. ‘The essence of the oathis that they are sacrificing 
themselves for the revolutionary movement; working for the success of 
the revolution, executing the orders of the leader without hesitation; 
not to let out secrets even if they are tortured, etc. The leader should 
keep close touch with the members ofthe inner council. As far as 
possible correspondence should be through personal messages. And in 
case sending letters through messengers or by post becomes inevitable 
they should use proxies and codes.‘* The major idea was to keep secrecy 
at all costs. The Bharata Matha Association which was organised by 
Neelakanta Brahmachari on April 10, 1910 had the object of killing all 
European officers in Tirunelveli District, towards achieving Swaraj. 
This society planned to carry out a revolution like that of 1857. 


Most of the successful political assassinations were the result of con- 
siderable planning as per the above two techniques and training, e.g. 


1. The murder of Mrs. Kennedy by Kudiram Bose in Muzzafar- 
pur 1908. 


2. Madanlal Dingra's massacre of Mr. Curzon, A.D.C. to the 
Secretary of State for India in 1909. 


3. The murder of Jackson, Collector of Nasik in 1909. 


4. Murder of Collector Ashe of Tirunelveli at Maniachi. 


As illustrations of their faith and methodology, the letters alleged 
to have been taken from two revolutionaries, Madan Lal Dingra and 


Vanchinathan can be presented: 


Madan Lal Dingra said: ‘‘I attempted to shed English blood as a 
humble revenge for the inhuman hangings and deportation of patriotic 
Indian youth." A nation in bondage is in a perpetual state of war. 
Since open battle is rendered impossible to a disarmed race, I had atta- 
cked by surprise; since the guns were denied to me, I had drawn 
forth a pistol. Asa Hindu, I felt that a wrong to my country was 
an insult to God; my country’s cause was the cause of Sri Rama, 
her service the service of Sri Krishna. Poor in wealth and in- 
tellect, a son like myself had nothing else to offer to the mother but 
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my own blood. The lesson India had to learn is to know how to die, 
and the only way to teach it was by dying myself. ‘Therefore, I died, 
and gloried in my martyrdom. The war of independence would last 
solong as the unnatural relationship between India and England 
lasted. 


My only prayer to God is, “May I be reborn of the same mother 
and may I die again in the same sacred cause till the cause is successful 
and she stands free for the good of humanity and to the glory of God. 
Bande Mataram.” +" 


Vanchinathan said: “Our enemies of England have seized our 
country and have trodden under foot the eterna! sanathana dharma 
and crushing them out of existence. Every (true) Indian is now endea- 
vouring to drive away the enemies, the English, out of the country and 
to replant the dharmas and our inheritance. They are making great 
preparations with the intention of crowning as king a disgraceful 
Miecha, George V capable of eating the flesh of cows in our country 
where our rulers beginning with Rama, Krishna, Shivaji, Guru Govind, 
Arjun Singh, reigned and rendered dharmas and stood prosperous. 
Three thousands of us, Madrasees, have handed ourselves together for 
the purpose of killing him (George V), as soon as he sets foot in our 
country. In order to make this known, I, the least among them have 
this day done this deed. This is the duty which every one in Hindustan 


should perform.’’!® 


VI. Tirunelveli Conspiracy Case and the Role of V. V. S. Aiyer and 
JVeelakanta Brahmachari. 


In 1907 B.C. Paltoured Madras Presidency 2nd addressed two 
publie meetings on the Marina. Asa consequence of this there were 
riots in Tirunelveli and Tuticorin and V.O. Chidambaram and a quite 
a large number of nationalist workers were arrested and sentenced to 
jail for committing sedition. Robert William D'Estecourt Ashe, the 
Collector, was assassinated on 17th June 1911 by Vanchinathan at 
Maniachi as a retaliatory measure. The Tirunelveli conspiracy case 
is an interesting case study to differentiate terrorism from revolution. 
It is also most appropriate to compare the ideas and role of two dis- 
tinguished sons of Tamilnadu who were associated in the Ashe Murder 
Case. Both V. V. S. Aiyer and Neelakanta Brahmachari, were con- 
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temporaries living in exile in Pondicherry. V.V.S. Aiyer was a lawyer 
who went to London to become a Barrister, but became a dedicated 
terrorist instead. He was the right-hand man of V.D. Savarkar in India 
House, London from 1907 to 1910. He had to escape to Pondicherry, 
without even collecting his Barrister’s Diploma, after the assassination 
of Sir Curzon Wyllie, A.D.C. to Secretary of State for India by Madan- 
lal Dhingra in 1909. On reaching Pondicherry, Aiyer established the 
‘Dharmalayam’ where he taught boxing, wrestling, fencing, shooting 
practice, etc., to young and able men. Dharmalayam strongly advoca- 
ted the importance of physical exercise. It had all the makings of a re- 
cruiting ground for a revolutionary cell. Aiyer had strong ideological 
differences with Neelakanta Brahmachari, as Aiyer was a believer in 
terrorism, the assassination of individual Europeans and their helpers. 
He was convinced that the conditions in India were not conducive for 
any organised revolution. Aiyer was influenced by the Russian anar- 
chist band of bomb throwers. When Vanchinathan visited Pondi- 
cherry to meet Neelakanta Brahmachari, he accidentally fell into the 
hands of V.V.S. Aiyer who, it is believed, indoctrinated him and train- 
ed him to use a Browning Pistol (which was received from Madam 


Cama) against Ashe, the Collector of Tirunelveli 


Neelakantan was a revolutionary and not a terrorist. He had no 
formal Western education, nor the rich experience of travelling and 
living in Western countries. He was a down-to-earth man and was a 
great pragmatist. He was opposed to terrorism. He was part of a 
big revolutionary movement which was under way all over India. The 
Maharaja of Baroda and Aurobindo Ghosh were in touch with Ger- 
many, which was preparing for a war in 1914. Baroda was organising 
secretly to procure large scale arms from Germany for starting a rebel- 
lion all over India. Neelakantan was in charge of organizing the poli- 
gars in South India. Neelakanta Brahmachari felt that the terrorists 
in India had no all-India plan. They were isolated, working separately 
here and there. However, Neelakanta Brahmachari was suspected by 
the police of having conspired to carry out the assassination of Ashe. 
It is proved that weeks before the event he moved to north India. He 
had to surrender to the police at Calcutta on the advice of his senior 
colleagues. He was innocent of conspiracy to kill Ashe; of course, he 
was responsible for fomenting rebellion against the government. ‘The 
police did not implicate V. V. S. Aiyer at all in the murder case. 
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For lack of information, his part in the conspiracy was not taken note 
of. On the other hand Neelakanta Brahmachari who had no hand at 
all in the crime was made the first accused.  Neelakanta Brahmachari 
was. sentenced to seven years rigorous imprisonment and Atyer was 


absolutely left free. 


Though he was literally betrayed by Arumugam Pillai and Soma- 
sundaram Pillai (approvers), Brahmachari did not divulge the truth 
for exposing V. V. S. Aiyer to the police of his compilcity. Neela- 
kanta Brahmachari said on 12th July 1911: “If any personis to 
be punished, I should be first among them, but believe me, I am 
innocent." He had the unique honour of discovering Vanchi, who was 
used for terrorist activity by V. V. S. Aiyer. Neelakanta Brahmachari 
belonged to a large revolutionary movement and was hoping to get 
substantial military aid from Germany. Unfortunately the defeat of 
Germany in the First World War and the terrorist activities of V.V. S. 
Aiyer defeated Neelakanta Brahmachari’s large scale revolution. 
Neelakanta Brahmachari's life was part of the history of revolutionary 
nationalist movement in India, He worked silently and secretly in 
recruiting a revolutionary army in the south to overthrow the British 
for which he was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. His efforts in 
enlisting revolutionary army of nearly 25,000 men in Pathamadai, 
Poolam, Maravakurichi, Tenkasi, Ambasamudram, Tuticorin and other 
places and his contacts with Poolam Periaswamy Thevar, Marava- 
kurichi Pichandi Thevar, Ambasamudram Gomathi Sankara Dikshitar, 
Tuticorin Nilaya Natham Reddiar, Adanoor Mapilaichami and others 
are not yet brought out adequately and objectively. Neelakanta 
Brahmachari was probably the first, long before Gandhi, to attempt to 
translate the independence movementinto a mass movement. The 
congress organisation was dominated by upper caste Hindus only. 
Even in the Ashe murder case, all the accused were either Brahmins or 
high caste Vellalas. It was Neelakanta Brahmachari, who attempted 
to enlist the support ofthe lower castes and wanted to make the 
national movement a mass based one. Neelakanta Brahmachari's plans 
were pragmatic but failed due to historical circumstances which went 
against his calculations. An objective appraisal of Neelakanta Brahma- 
chari's role in the Indian National Movement particularly in revolutio- 


nary nationalism, will rate him as one of the foremost leaders of India. 
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VII. Conclusion 


The revolutionaries were essentially nationalists and their primary 
aim was to eliminate foreign rule though they had no constructive poli- 
tical programme. But the dream of the revolutionaries did not materia- 
lize. The Allies eventually won the war, the help from Germany and 
Russia had dwindled, and the hope of revolutionaries of liberating 
India was dashed to pieces. 


Yet revolutionary movement in Tamil Nadu raises several interest- 
ing questions: 


]. Did the terrorist movement stand for mere Hindu revivalism? 
2. Did the movement have only reactionary dimensions? 
3. Why was it dominated only by upper caste Hindus? 


4. Why did the whole concept as well as the cadre of terrorism 
disappear lock, stock and barrel after the advent of Gandhi? 


5. To what extent did the mass movement of Gandhi alter the 


dynamics of revolution? 


Barindra Ghose told a magistrate in May 1908 that a purely politi- 
cal propaganda would not be sufficient for the country and that people 
must be trained spiritually to face dangers. Upendra Nath Banerji 
stated: ‘‘As I thought that some people for India could not be made to 
do any work except through religion, I wanted the help of some sadhus. 
Failing sadhus I fell back upon schoolboys and collected them to give 
them religious, moral and political education.’’ Thus the religion and 
politics could not be separated in India. Partly from thestudy of the 
works of Vivekananda and others, the terrorists were convinced that no 
political or social work could be done in India, unless the people were 
led to believe that there was some religious significance in such work. 
They felt that a death-defying courage that was required in a terrorist 
could only be cultivated through some form of spiritual discipline. 
Therefore, one may ascertain that terrorist movement was not an 
attempt at Hindu revivalism but only the use of religion as a cloak to 
foster the spirit of nationalism. ‘To that extent, the terrorist movement 
was progressive too, The contention that the terrorist movement was 
reactionary (for its religious symbols) is not true because the movement 
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was employing religion not for Hindu Bengal, Hindu Maharashtra, not 
even for Hindu India, but only for an Independent India. 


The middle classes, who were the creation of the Raj itself, were 
the seed bed for all politics. Quite naturally the nationalist move- 
ment was dominated first by a few high caste Hindus who achieved 
the status of middle classes by virtue of their English education. 
Sequentially when terrorism appeared, the leadership of this digression 
was also devoured by the middle classes. The logic of terrorism and 
revolution was secrecy and by and large only the educated could plan 
armed insurrections and individual assassinations. On that count also, 
terrorism became a monopoly of high caste Hindus. Because of the 
lack of educational progress, as well astheir small number in the 


population the Muslim middle classes were silent in Tamil Nadu. 


Terrorism could not lead to an insurrection because the masses 
had not by that time entered politics, and so there could not be any 
revolution on the lines of the French revolution involving vast numbers 
of people. The Indian terrorist or revolutionary movement was a 
bhadralog movement and was confined to propertied classes and not 
concerned with the masses. When Gandhi showed the path of non-vio- 
lence, with all the fervour and zeal of a sannyasin, the masses were 
simply captivated. The leadership of the terrorist activity lost its appeal 
and balance irretrievably. 


Ideological convictions proceed in two different directions with 
the passage of time. Some leaders settle down for ideological stand- 
points of less rigourism. The rest just swim over to the opposite camps. 
Most of the bhadralog of Bengal, the terrorists of Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nadu accepted the leadership of Gandhi till independence. 
Equally eminent people like M. N. Roy turned to radical humanism 
and others like Aurobindo became spiritualists. In Tamil Nadu 
V.V.S. Aiyer, M.P.B.T. Acharya, Dr. T.S.5. Rajan, Gomati Sankara 
Dikshitar and others joined the Gandhian fold. Neelakanta Brahma- 
chari became a sannyasin. Thus Gandhi had exercised a leavening in- 
fluence on the revolutionary nationalists either by luring them into his 
fold or by driving them away from the hot bed of the national move- 


ment itself. 
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KATHAKIRTAN 
A STUDY IN EVOLUTION AND THEME 


R. SATHYANARAYANA 


1. EVOLUTION 


Katha Kirtan has come along way in the cultural history of 
India. It continues to be a most effective, a most inexpensive instrument 
of group communication. Basically, it is story telling. A universal and 
natural love for story telling and story listening developed not only into 
a folk medium involving music, dancing and drama in which a single 
person enacts several dramatis personae, but also into a recitative in 
Campi Kavya and ballads as well as into annotated recitation of purana 
stories. It has now evolved into a versatile, composite art. As with 
most other cultural modes of the Hindus, its theme, content and context 
have been sublimated into a spiritual expression. It is ubiquitous in 


this vast subcontinent in one form or another. 


South India is characterised by a pronounced cultural agglutina- 
tion in its states. So Katha Kirtan appears in more or less morphic 
similarity in Karnataka, Andhra, Tamilnadu and Kerala through 
interdiffusion. This is revealed in its theme, method and apparatus. 


In its present form, it is about 150 years old. It has developed in 
three phases. Its prototype appeared in various parts of India in the 
16th century. In Maharashtra the bhakti movement led by Tukaram 
and Namdev gave birth to a type of recitative narrative in Marathi 
which sought to instil in the masses a love of God and a leaning to ethical, 
spiritual life. This was parallelled in North India with the work of saints 
such as Tulasidas and Kabir, in Bengal by Caitanya-deva, in Mithila 
by Thakur Narottam, in Tamilnadu by the saiva saints, in Andhra 
by the Tá]lapákam triad and Bhadracala Ramadas and in Karnataka 
by the hariddsüs and Sivasaranas. The fpovüda, a story narrative in song 
gained popularity in Maharashtra and helped to mobilise peoples’ 
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patriotism and their resistance to alien domination. Z@vanz is also another 
popular story-recitative, which originated in Maharashtra but diffused 
into South India. In its prototypic phase the Katha Kirtan was mainly 
a musical discourse, with little or no prose, but made up of one or more 
varieties of song and verses selected from diverse sources so as to fit into 


the general scheme of the story. 


Katha Kirtan emerged into the second phase in Tanjore at the 
royal court or Serfoji II (1798-1832) and subsequently in Travancore at 
the royal court of Sváti Tirunaàl Ramavarma (1813-1846). When the 
Maratha rulers took over Tanjore from the Nàyaks, they patronised, 
besides local arts and artists, many artists and art forms of Maharashtra 
also, One such artist from Maharashtra was Anantapadmanabha 
Gosvámi, also popularly known as Meru-gosvami or Meru-svami. He 
was equally gifted in both Hindustani and Karnataka music and was 
aptly renowned as Kokilakantha. He was a südhu and a great Kt rtanakara. 
He was invited by Serfoji II to his court where he transplanted the 
Katha Kirtan of Maharashtra of his times. This was then in the form 
of a series of songs drawn from various saints and excerpts from sacred 
lore, so chosen as to converge into a religious, spiritual or ethical theme. 
The songs used were indigenous to Maharashtra, viz, lüvant, ovi, abharg, 
savüi, süki, avijani, ekada, dindi, khadga, doharü, nümüvali, and bhajan. 
The presentation contained little or no prose, composed or improvised. 
The influence of these songs is still strong in Katha Kirtan of Tamilnadu 
and Karnataka even today. Merusvami enriched this form by local 
adaptation. Thus it assimilated much regional musical and literary 
material such as ürya, sloka, viruttam, and song patterns like padya, 
taranga, cürnikà, dandaka, astaka, astapadi, devaranima, tevaram and tiruppu 
from Telugu, Kannada and Tamil. It still lacked dramatisation and 
contained only brief prose passages. This form gained instant and 


universal popularity in T'amilnadu. 


Merusvümi's fame soon spread to Kerala. He responded to the invita- 
tion of Sváti Tirund] repeatedly and finally after Serfoji's death, scttl- 
ed in the royal court of Travancore, and became Tirunal's kulaguru. 
Tirunal was himself a gifted, versatile music composer and avidly took 
to this novel art of Katha Kirtan. He endeavoured to standardise varia- 
tions in individual presentations and content by authoring two models, 
viz., the 4jami/a and the Kucela-upakhyünas. These were largely based 
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on Marathi song types such as s@ki, dindi, ovi, abhaiig and slokas. He 
innovated even Hindusthani musical forms like the dhrupad into the 
Katha Kirtan. Merusvami himself performed Aucelopüákhyüna in the 
presence of his disciple, the royal composer in February, 1838. 


However, Andhra was developing at this time a parallel growth in 
Katha Kirtan, called harzkatha in which the influence of the Maharash- 
trian analogues was, if any, only peripheral. The indigenous art form 
Kucipudi is believed to have inspired the Katha Kirtan into existence. 
After all, if the various roles in a kal@pa or an yaksagina prasanga are 
performed by a single person in a musical discourse, it is the equivalent 
of Katha Kirtan. In fact, Siddhendra-yogi (17th cent.) to whom is 
credited the founding of Kucipudi dance drama, says in the Kaviprasamsa 
verse (self-laudation) of Bhamakalapa: l 


agar Aaf ckralaaasa ates 


Historians of Telugu karikathā regard it as an offshoot of yaksagüna. 
Adhyütma Ramayana of Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi (c. 1780 A. D.) 1s 
considered the forerunner of harikatha. However, its emergence in a 
clearly crystallised form may be traced to the Moksagunda Ramayana of 
Talluri Narayana Kavi (early 19th cent.) which employs musicometrical 
forms like pazica-ctmara, ragada, manjari and toóhara which are indigenous 
to the Andhra soil. Zohüra is à narration-recitative and compares 
structurally with povida and la@vani but functionally with niriipanam of 
Tamil Katha Kirtan. Dramatisation and dialogue are both prosodial 
in character and scant in the Adhyütma Rümüyana but well developed in 
the Moksagundam Ramayana and its successors composed by Singari-dasa, 
Narasimha-dása, Sangadi Naga-dasa, Tirukkadaiyur Krsna-dasa, ctc. 
But the Aarikatha acquired a new dimension and its modern form due to 
the prolific and brilliant Aarikatht compositions of Adibhatla Nardyana- 
dasa (born in 1864 as Suryanáràyana) who is hailed as the father of 
modern Katha Kirtan in Andhra. The contemporary art is enriched 
with the prasangas of a host of worthy composer-performers such as 
Bagepalli Anantarámácárya, Anakapalli Balaji-dasa, Tirunagari Sesa- 
dasa, Virabhadra Rao, Kostri Bhogalinga-dasa, Kommüri Balabrahma- 
nanda, Parimi Subrahmanya-dása, Mulukutla Ponnayya Sástri, 
Peddinti Diksita, Tiruvenkatécarya and others. 


Tanjore witnessed the final phase of Katha Kirtan development in 
Tamilnadu in the third quarter of the 19th century. This was again 
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inspired by Maharashtrian influence in the persons of the great kirtan- 
küras, Morker-bava and Ramacandra-bava who migrated to Tanjore 
from Gwalior (c.1860). The father figure of modern Tamil Katha Kirtan 
is Tanjore Krsna Bhagavata who expanded the horizons of the art 
under their influence. He innovated by the introduction of Tyagaraja 
krtis to fit into the context and composed many crisp, attractive 
nirupanams (narrative-recitative vehicles). ‘These relieved the monotony 
which Katha Kirtan had suffered in its folk versions such as villuppattu, 
kaicilambu pittu and lavani p2ttu. Introduction of the nirupanam marked 
an important stage in the evolution of Katha Kirtan. They were com- 
posed also by other stalwart music composers and Katha Kirtan com- 
posers like Muvvalur Sabhüpati Iyer, Mclattur Vehkatarama Sástri and 
Sarabha Sastri. At this time Katha Kirtan, also called Kálaksepam, 
acquired the paraphernalia of singing, dramatisation, dialogues, some 
dancing, accompaniment of second voices, harmonium, violin, hand 
cymbals and chipla. The art achieved respect, high professional status 
and popularity because musician colossuses like Mahavaidyanatha Iyer, 
Sülamangalam Vaidyanatha Bhagavata, HarikesSanallur Muttaiah 
Bhagavata, Gopálakrsna Bharati, Varahur Gopala Bhagavata, Annás- 
vami Bhagavata, Srirangam Sathakopdcarya, Sarasvati Bai and others 
strode the field. 


Evolution in Karnataka 


The evolution. of Katha Kirtan has received a separate treat- 
ment in this paper because much of what followsis being presented or 
organised in this context for the first time. 


Musical variation ofstories for edification or amusement is an 
ancient practice. Katha Kirtan for the former related to the doings 
or greatness of Hari, Hara and Jina, and was of the form of epic 
poetry in Kannada composed by poets of the respective cults. Old 
manuscripts of such epic poems in which r@gas are prescribed for 
different chapters are preserved even today. Such poetry recitation is 
called ‘odu’ in Kannada, ‘vacana’ in Samskrta and ‘gamaka’ in technical 
parlance. Poetry recitation was often accompanied by prose commentary. 
Campi; works were, of course, admixture of prosodial structures and 
prose passages. A group of thirtytwo ràgas, collectively called dattisa- 
rāga, had acquired an association of religious, ritual or spiritual sanctity 
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and was employed in gamaka. Purana recitation with translation and 
commentary in Kannada is also a time-honoured custom. Story telling 
entertainment was called Kathaoinoda, Kathana, Kathiprapanca, gosthi, etc. 


Clear evidence is available to assert that Kirtana in Kannada, was 
performed in a different format also since early times. Abundant musico- 
literary forms in Kannada, rich in variety and theme and suited 
to musical narratives, were known for more than a thousand years. 
Treatises on Kannada metrical structures describe descriptive songs in 
verse called bedande, cattàna, melvidu and büjanegabba. Musical treatises 
describe kanda, ortta, gütha, totaka, jethaka, varna, kaivada eta, sukasarita, 
dvipadi, tripadi, caupadi, Satpadi, etc. which were prescribed to be 
composed in Kannada. Nanyadeva alone describes besides these, as 
many as twenty-two Kannada compositional forms which were popul- 
arly sung in his days. These are madhumádhava, varpa, ranaranga, tripuskara, 
tripurüntaka, tryambaka, triptstaka, trikū ta, caturbhuja, caturyuga, caturaéra, 
caturdasa, catuscarana, pancinana, paricabüna, bhavatrivikrama, manimàlaka, 
kréodara, vijaya, sügara, pitimaha and jambhetika. Into this main stream 
of classical forms of secular music flowed tributaries of folk, quasifolk, 
or religious song forms also. Sivasaranas of Karnataka contributed kāla, 
jfiana, mantragopya, and vacana, while the Haridàsas gave ugübhoga, 
dandaka, suvvili, orttanüma, tativa, sulüdi, svapnagadya, udayarüga, etc. 
Prose, in an elastic prosodial construction, was available in the form of 


gadya and its variety, cürnika. 


Katha Kirtan was performed to assemblies in temples under the 
name of kathügosthi or kathiprapanca. ‘These had religious and spiritual 
themes. Secular performances, called samkathavinoda, kathana, etc. 
were held at the courts of kings and aristocrats or in public places. The 
former aimed at spiritual or ethical elevation while the latter was for 
entertainment, though always covertly didactic. I shall cite here one 
primary evidence for each from the 12th century Karnataka. 


An inscription dated 1186 A. D. and found on an erect slab in 
Kàalamma temple in the village of R$ya$rüga in Saundatti taluk 
(Belgaum district) records the installation of two /?7gas by Habbenayaka 
and one by his wife Balliyakka, consecration of shrines for these and 
grants therefor. The liga was given the name Habbe$vara. This 
philanthropy and religious fervour were the direct outcome of listening 
to a Katha Kirtan called kathā prapañca in the inscription. The 
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incription was made during the reign of Tribhuvanamalla Vira Somes- 
vara IV of Western Calukyas, eulogises the village and the donor, 
records the date and, after a Samskrta stanza eulogising philanthropy 


and valour states:- 


ag granas yal maar gerpasdpacaragy 
Ransart ga afatater yaga Athai MAAT 
daas slasaretear tans tatagas artszadieac- 
arpaga Fac GarseHaahkenloas 


Virtue is the best of all wealth; installation of a god-symbol is the best 
virtue. For, all virtues stem from this. Whosoever names the god- 


symbol after himself verily becomes that god. 


Such was thetheme and motivation of Katha Kirtan in Karnataka; 


they continued to be so for philanthropy till recently. 


The second is a literary source: R@jam@nasollasa of Bhulokamalla 
Sarvajna Somesvara III (22nd March 1129). This encyclopedic 
work describes kath@vinoda, details of which are interesting against the 
background of the foregoing, for both sources have territorial, temporal 
and cultural continuity. Sarvajiia Somesvara — aptly so named— pre- 
scribes the following qualifications for a kathaka. He must be an orator, 
skilful, competent, attentive, neutral with respect to likes and dislikes, 
mature, youthful, yet old in wisdom, handsome and well developed in 
physique; he must be aware of his times and country, a fire to the fuel 
of vairagya, an axe to the tree of sorrow, a moon to the ocean of 
srngara, a sun to the lotus of love; he must have strong faith in acts of 
duty and charity; he should know the ways of the world, the sixtyfour 
arts and tales of many moods. He must know the right time (to tell 
a tale: to commence and to reach the climax, etc.). He should know 
human nature intimately. Only auspicious stories with happy ending 
should be performed with exaggerated literary style, from sources 
like the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Brhatkatha, Purünas, plays, epic poetry 


and sagas. 


Somesvara III describes four varieties of a katha performance: (1) 
ekavaktra (solo), (2) dvivaktra (duet) (3) four-artist performance (caturbhi- 
giyate) and (4) multiple artist-performance (bahupurusa). ‘The qualifi- 


cations of the performer are prescribed thus: he should be an expert in 
4 
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grammar, worldly affairs, oratory, economy of expression; he should 
know Vedic lore, literature, several scripts and singing. He should be 
able to recite the verses effectively in appropriate r@gas and correct 
word decomposition. Heshould possess a sweet voice and correct intona- 
tion. He should be a cognoscente in the art, expert in purdnas. He 
should avoid noisy sucking of saliva during performance. The duet 
was performed to a puranic theme. "The third variety was presented 
with the text set to raga and tala in vernacular languages and in ragada 
and dandaka prabandhas. Here the chief performer was assisted by three 


female second voices. 


The fourth variety, bahupirus@, was a Katha Kirtan exclusive to 
Kannada. It consisted of satfadi recitation accompanied by kinnari, 
and a generous sweet voice of the main performer himself. He should 
be handsome and well proportioned in body. Many female voices 
accompanied him, two mridangas but no cymbals. The Katha Kirtan 


here consisted chiefly of descriptive songs. 


It is thus evident that the theme was centred on spiritual values, 
which constituted the sthāyi bháva. Around this nucleus was woven a 
mosaic of auxiliary moods and feelings. A continuous interest and effec- 
tive participation was ensured in the story. The presentation included 
as and when occasion demanded, moods of humour, wonder, marvel, 
etc. but it gained credibility and acceptance because it firmly rested 
on referability, a quality which Bharatamuni has called. 


WHA TIRANA 
FMFACAMA BACT AMNI HAA | 


Katha Kirtan has flowed in Karnataka, from atleast the 12th 
century A.D. in three streams: Siva bhakti, vignu bhakti and jina bhakti. 
It took the form of narrative recitation in which dancing figured some- 
times. However, it is the haridasas who conferred a distinct shape on 
it. They set up a convention of reciting stories of hari - hartkatha - in 
songs of their own or of other haridasas; these songs reveal time and 
again that dancing was a part of this convention. In fact, they origina- 
ted a whole orthodoxy of dancing in respect of sulzdis a prabandha 
type which they resurrected and reorganised. In particular, Purandara- 


dasa mentions dancing in harikirtan in many of his songs: 
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Row ak areal | arsts sales ara d 
afzaararczarciganfzes | allege virefesraa i 
geynn aatia ae weit stlgeeqeaaaaegt qoi 


Vyasaraya (15th-16th cent.) says of his disciple Purandaradasa: 


glatt regc ecu |... 
qaaa iaag ga 
qarag Rae i 


Vyasaraya’s own guru, Sripadaraya (15th cent.) 


SQUaSa AN cpa | 
aasaqinisee repertae | 
aaea aka aks whTosuer aa |i 


It is thus clear that the Katha Kirtan had musical accompaniment on 


instruments — tāla and mela (AZIF, CURIOSE) and tambiiri was 
integral to any Katha Kirtan performance.  Purandaradàsa says: 


dqR maar ahasarantses i 

manag saranta | 

deu ex ara Gu ER t 

ATATT d SIRT FATS It 

Further, the haridàsas established a corpus of literary and musical 

material on which a Katha Kirtan could be, and was, based. ‘They 
have composed numerous songs in translation, paraphrase or extension 
of verses from the epics and the Purünas on diverse story themes on 
Visnu, including many in antiphony, description, narration and com- 
ment. They may be readily fitted into a Katha Kirtan and allow many 
techniques of presentation. They also admit of a sequential presenta- 
tion of themes on orthodoxy, dogma, philosophy and spiritual endeavour 
using story narration as medium. The ekädaśt bhajana paddhati of the 
Bhágavatas and Madhvas of Karnataka has retained this even today. 
In addition to this, two unique prabandhas or operas may be noticed in 
this connection: $ripádaráya has composed the very first Bhramara- 
gita, called  Srngürapürijita in any south Indian language. This 
is an album of songs which contain high potential in music, narration 
and dancing. Vadiraja’s (16th cent.) Bhramaragita is the first. fullfledg- 
ed opera in South India. It is a fully dramatised Aarikatha in which 
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histrionics, music and dancing may be effectively blended. The author 
himself clearly states that he composed it for such performance. Thus 
the Katha Kirtan extended its dimensions in the 16th cent. because of 
the work of the haridasas. 


In fact, Katha Kirtan acquired the name hartkath@ in Karnataka 
indisputably due to the haridasas. The use of this expression in this 
content was probably inaugurated by Sripaddaraya: 


at freta teas | ca ogaumaet kie afta | 
ant ated Safa oar athe fates mrata cha n 


Purandaradasa uses the word in several songs to connote a story narra- 
tion in music of [ila and mahatmya of Hari which teaches the devotee 
bhakti, jridna and vairagya, thus leading him to mukti.; Only a few 
instances will be cited here: 


(1) Rèng gafa | 
zaen eR ara wie N 
aka gau alan girare 
eaaa aana i 
TUAT AL WWE | 
gegia segue uff i 


(2) gRamnaan aret ferceax i 
qailafie faaycaret n 


(3) aeeaaalfaa efr | 
ZESMAAL at mv i 


(4) ehuglagea agang fare à 
dct LAT Wut | 
SLA TAHAT ATA AT ATAT | 
RFNA His aca | 

(5) grat arem guia ara | 
aalehyaa TaaMsAH | 
paa feres — ate | 
anasa "reg AF | 
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(6) fima farre fag fafeanaanre i 
Sur gu 
agate altar [os earum | 
Rakaa ANAT RY l 


(7) sate EXTAT ag | 
safer qa auras i 
afara Rra Ror | 
afar Ws TOT Nl 


Serialisation of a Aarikath& is not a recent idea; listen to Purandara-dàsa: 


dha RAN aen after rar | 
erg act ale aaa dites | 
aa fae nae Ble) clear quus 


In its next and final phase, Katha Kirtan has enriched itself from 
its Maharashtrian analogue through terretorial contiguity and the 
consequent cultural diffusion. Ramacandra Buva migrated into North 
Karnataka from Maharashtra in the 19th century and with him came the 
Marathi songs and techniques of presentation. The theme of politi- 
cal mobilisation also found a correspondence here: for Jayaramacdrya 
of Koppala made patriotism the main theme of his Katha Kirtan pre- 
sentations. Three recent achievements of Karnataka in the field of 
Katha Kirtan deserve mention here: a treatise on harikatha by Beturu 
Kesavadasa, a harikatha manual by Hosakere Cidambarayya and syste- 
matic, institutionalised training in harikatht by Bhadagiri Kesava dasa 
who, through his Katha Kirtan discourses in English and wide travel, 
has added an international dimension to the art. This reflects the trends 
of growth of the art both in the traditional and neoconventional aspects. 


lI. THEME 


The values which the Katha Kirtan seeks to instil in the sém@jika 
are inextricably interwoven into the fabric of the Indian heritage in its 
religious, spiritual, philosophical, ethical and cultural aspects, though 
as mentioned above, it has also served other needs on occasion. It 
reaches out to the group through the individual and vice versa. It aims 

‘as e ; : " 
to set up, without being overtly didactic, codes of conduct and character 
for the individual. This is its ra250n d'etre. 
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Therefore, the choice of theme and its presentation are equally 
important in Katha Kirtan. Needless to say, the resources and qualifi- 
cations of its performer are no less important, for he is looked upon by 
the simajika as the repository and model of the precepts which he end- 
eavours to teach. These qualifications are set forth for both art and 
artist by Bharatamuni (vide infra) and by Somesvara III (vide supra). 
Bharata has done so in the context of nāt ya, the total theatre, which is 
yet another most effective, though not equally inexpensive, composite 
art. What these masters say in respect of thematic content merits our 


close attention. 


Yet, if Katha Kirtan is to retain its functional relevance and at the 
same time maintain itself in the mainstream of our cultural continuity, 
it must draw, more than any other art form, both inspiration and the- 


matic material from the people themselves. 


The theme in Katha Kirtan should be studied in relation to the ex- 
pressive potential of the instruments it employs, viz., narration, histrio- 
nics, dancing and the musical paraphernalia, which includes rZga, 
tāla, formal structure, etc. If the performance is to be effective, care in 
choice of the appropriate material in each of these as well as skill in 
communication should be exercised. The sümajikas of a Katha Kirtan 
are assorted in respect of age, sex, prior preparation, cultural and 
social strata, religious or spiritual orientation, etc. Therefore a common 
denominator should be determined as far as feasible in selection of theme 
and content, and the variation in theme should accord with the com- 
position of the sZmajikas. The Katha Kirtan provides a forum in which 
social and cultural heritages are shared in a climate of emotional 
involvement and equalisation, mutual tolerance, sympathy and respect. 
This contributes to the formation of a monolithic, lubricated social 
structure. The theme and its presentations should be therefore governed 


by this requirement. 


The size of repertory in Katha Kirtan is in direct proportion to the 
number and direction of the windows it opens on the world. Care should 
be exercised however, while innovating and varying the theme so that 
they are not antilogical to its entirety and perspectives. As the bases of 
social integration shift to new positions or new foci, there is a correspond- 


ing shift in cultural content. Cultural coherence is realised by infusing 
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its various parts with a common ethos. Hence there should be a 
parallel innovation and variation in themes also in as many cultural 
and social media as possible, if the latter should continue to be relevant 


to the times and the aspirations of the group. 


A pertinent question in this connection is: how much of the past 
should be retained? When contacts with past grow faint, doctrines, 
sagas, heroes and achievement fade away; and culture shrinks; historical 
continuity becomes a casuality. Hence thematic variation and innova- 


tion should be gradual, natural, logical. 


Some aspects of thematic variation in Katha Kirtan deserve — and 
demand — consideration. What limits should be set on themes, if the 
art is not to compromise on its importance and function? Such limits 
are obviously necessary: any and every variation in the life of the com- 
munity does not possess a thematic value. For admission into the Katha 
Kirtan a theme should pass two tests: (1) it should be central, not 
peripheral, to the cultural system; and (2) it should be capable of being 
translated and transformed in the framework of this art. 


Next, what should be the proportion of upakAhyana in relation to the 
ükhyüna itself? How much should there be of the humorous, anecdotal 
and illustrative? The case of tail wagging the dog is, unfortunately, all 
too common in the performing arts these days. Excesses in sophistry of 
the auxiliary arts such as music, histrionics and dancing should be care- 
fully avoided. Only good taste in both performer and sZmüjika can be 
arbiter in the matter of proportion. Nothing should be presented in the 
performance which exceeds necessity relevance and good taste. 


What should — or could — be the themes in today’s Katha Kirtan? 
The raison d'etre of this medium continues to be to enable the individual 
to adjust to, and work with, the group in the fulfilment of its needs and 
aspirations. ‘Therefore Katha Kirtan and its themes assume the role ofa 
lubricant. Present day social lifeis torn asunder under stresses and strains 
of social and economic inequality more than ever; the gap in mutual 
understanding and consideration is widening. Moral values have 
dimmed. Artificial barriers of caste, colour, creed, wealth and power 
have sharply risen, alienating man from man. Mutual distrust, self 


promotion, self aggrandizement are weakening social bonds. Uplift of 
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the oppressed sections of the society, eradication of untouchability, 


etc., are still in the realm of political dreams. 


The role of Katha Kirtan in buttressing our society against these 
and other weaknesses is, therefore, doubly important in educating par- 
ties on both sides of the gap. The themes in Katha Kirtan should be 
consonant with these needs and vary accordingly. I think the present 
format should continue at least for some time, drawing its material 
from the above mentioned traditional sources, but adapting it to the 
needs of our times; in other words, a reinterpretation and a reorienta- 
tion are now necessary. Anything drastically different would not be 
readily accepted by the masses. New and different pictures can be paint- 
ed on the old canvas; truth, honesty, conscientiousness, righteousness, 
internal and external purity, faithfulness, tolerance, sympathy, co-opera- 
tion, considerateness, love of land and language, fraternity of man, 
courage of conviction, dignity of work — these and a thousand more 
could be the themes around which a Katha Kirtan could weave its 
tales and talent. Thus, and thus alone, would it be serving the cause 
of national reconstruction and our national constitution more effectively 
than any law enforcement or administrative agency ever could. Katha 
Kirtan's main technique is illustratign from sources which are wholly 
integrated into the life of our people — especially the huge rural 
masses. Fear of God and divine punishment is stili more influential 
than fear of law or of authority. Appeal to conscience, faith and the 
virtues of sharing is still more effective than political slogans. 


Almost a thousand years ago, a wise emperor of Karnataka, a 
sarvaj iia, knew what he was talking about when he said that a kathaka — 
our kirtanakür& — should be a lokavritäntadarśin. He, therefore, recom- 
mends the following affective themes as positive, preventive and cura- 
tive: 

srzriz reis une AaTTTACATAAT | 
Aafia HEMT n 
JTA SUTUTQDEDT | 
Asana zum sara aar i 
$egjqdernWuar azaleaatfeaar | 
serere aaa aAA n 
BATHUAT HAT: ATAT feu Asay ARNET: N 
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To my mind, the most important function of the Katha Kirtan is 
to give to the common man a little faith, a little comfort, a little reas- 
surance, a little humour, a little playfulness, little fear, a little affection, 
a little firmness when he needs it most. If he gains a little interest, a 
little detachment, a little devotion, a little zest for life from Katha 
Kirtan, then Katha Kirtan is fulfilled. The only and high mission of 


the kirtanküra is to cure the sick in society gently, quickly and com- 


pletely. His modus operandi is: araraaftaasr, SATS Aaa. 


Almost two thousand years ago, the sage Bharatamuni envisioned 
aspirations of a sister composite art thus: 


qalaq aa: qafa ater FaR: gata NR: | 
qafa area asm ge aie ara: salar aa: | 
gal arisen ara: Havas | 

feret cfaatarat Aima aurium i 

spei paTert esas wena: Weary | 

agarat Aaaa ded fezuratd d 

Sant fara ear mST = | 

aalst feretro daar tere, | 
ATATHATATA ATATACAT FATA | 
arangan ASAHA SAAT HAT | 
SUMAAASATA ATT BAA ATA | 
Ranya ur fersirereraníanu | 

garajai waratat Matata aa Raa d 
fonkanaad ara armia afacale | 


Natyais a many-artists theatre; Katha Kirtan is a one man (or 
woman) theatre. Bharatamuni was a seer. His vision of a total 
theatre is truly total. If we re-read the last line as RATATAT 
afasata, we have an aspiration. If we read it as Baa ASaT Taq, 
we have a benediction. Both would be appropriate to the context of 


the present endeavour of Katha Kirtan. 


IMPACT OF GROUP DYNAMICS (FACTIONS) AND THE 
DOMINANCE OF THE ADI-DRAVIDAS IN THE POWER 
STRUCTURE OF A THANJAVUR VILLAGE* 


WV. KARUPPAIYAN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The power structure deals with an aspect of human behaviour in 
which individuals and groups are involved in a network of relationship 
for the realization of a common goal. In general, power is understood 
as the chance of a man or of a number of men to realize their own 
will in a communal action even against the resistence of others who 
are participating in the action (Weber: 1948). The product of power is 
distributed among individuals and groups and it is also sanctioned by 
social, economic and physical factors (Beteille: 1966). The systematic 
organization of power is to be conceived as political structure. 


On the other hand, the dynamic nature of power manifests its 
function through the existing political system or polity. The goal or 
function of the polity is conceived to be the mobilization and imple- 
mentation of public policy. The product of polity as a system is 
power which is defined as the generalized capacity of a social system 
to get things done in the interests of collective goals (Parsons: 1960). 
The function and the creation of power are usually understood on the 
above frame of reference (Chauhan: 1967). 


Based on the above conceptualization the bases of power in which 
power manifests its functions and the source of power in which it is 
distributed have been empirically traced in a Thanjavur village, called 
. Koothur, in Tamilnadu (Karuppatyan: 1973). 


* A Paper presented in the All India Seminar on Harijans and Mass Religious 
Conversions held in December, 1982, organized by the Department of Sociology, 
University of Madras. 
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2. THE NEW BASES AND SOURCE OF POWER IN 
THE VILLAGE 


Koothur is a multicaste ‘agrahZram’ village. ‘Agraharam’ is an 
exclusive residential street of the Brahmins. The village was known for 
the dominance of the Brahmins and the Kallars in the informal village 
panchayat by virtue of their traditional authority. After the introduc- 
tion of Panchayat Raj in 1958 the informal village panchayat has been 
replaced by the formal statutory village panchayat which has become 
anew base of power and it has also created a new source of power 
which happens to be the numerical preponderant strength of voters of 
a caste group. 


3. THE DISTRIBUTION OF POWER IN THE VILLAGE 
PANCHAYAT 


The power in the statutory village panchayat is primarily found 
distributed in a group of Adi-Dravidas who have emerged as a numeri- 
cally preponderant group in the village. 'l'he Adi-Dravidas have exer- 
cised their power in the statutory village panchayat from 1958 to 1975.5 
The power was secondarily distributed among the Kallars who were 
resisting the principal power group in the village panchayat by virtue 
of their big group of voters in the village next to the Adi-Dravidas. 
On the other hand, Brahmins who are found to be a minority group 
are neither resisting nor willing to exercise their power in the formal 


village panchayat. 


The distribution of power is traced according to the distribution 
ofthe voters who are the legitimate supporters of the power group in the 
statutory village panchayat. The facts pertaining to the distribution of 
voters in the village are furnished in Table No. 1. 


— ———À a a i — € À—— A a € ——M a Ed n a 





* The term of Office of the President of the Village Panchayat was extended 
for a few years and the election to the village panchayat stands postponed till date 
since 1975. 
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TABLE No. 1 


The Wardwise Distribution of Voters According to Their Caste in 
Koothur Village Panchayat in 1970 








Ward Number of voters according to caste category 
Number Brahmins Non-Brahmins Adi-Dravidas ‘Total 
(Kallars and 
others) 
l 81 — 210 29] 
2 — 223 — 223 
3 -— — 66 66 
Total 8l 223 276 580 





4. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATUTORY VILLAGE 
PANCHAYAT 


Since the numerical preponderant strength remains as a new 
source of acquiring power in the village panchayat, the numerical pre- 
ponderant distribution of voters decides the power group by electing 
their representatives who actually held power in the panchayat. In 
such an open opportunity the Adi-Dravidas who got the numerical 
strength of 276 voters have returned five members and also the presi- 
dent belonging to their caste in the last election to the vilage 
panchayat held in the year 1970. They have also co-opted a woman 
member of their own caste. Thus the Adi-Dravidas have emerged as 
a power group in the panchayats. Among the Non-Brahmins who are 
mostly the Kallars, the two Kallar members have filed their nomina- 
tions and they have been declared elected unopposed. Noone from 
the Brahmin caste contested in the election. As such the majority of 
the Adi-Dravida members have enjoyed power even against the resi- 
stance of the minority Kallar members in Koothur village panchayat. 
The facts pertaining to the constitution of village panchayat. The 
facts pertaining to the constitution of the statutory village panchayat 
is furnished in Table No. 2. 
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TABLE No. 2 


The Constitution of Koothur Village Panchayat, 1970 
APS aa A SE 2 D a 


S. Ward Reserved Or 
Position Caste 

No. No. Unreserved 

a e we EE 

I. — President Adi-Dravida Unreserved 

2. Member -do- Reserved 

3. Member -do- Unreserved 

4. Member -do- -do- 

9. II Member -do- -do- 

6. If - Member Kallar -do- 

7. II Member -do- -do- 

8. III Member and Adi-Dravida -do- 
Vice-President 

9. —- Co-opted woman Adi-Dravida -do- 
members 





As such the majority of the Adi-Dravidas enjoy their power even against 


the resistance of the Kallar minority in Koothur village panchayat. 


5. THE FACTORS CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DOMINANCE 
OF THE ADI-DRAVIDAS IN KOOTHUR VILLAGE 
PANCHAYAT 


@ The principal factor contributed for the predominant position 
of the Adi-Dravida members in the village panchayat is their numeri- 
cal preponderant strength. An exceptional provision of reserving a 
seat for the Adi-Dravidas in the panchayat was made in favour of the 
Adi-Dravidas even though they were not found as minority in number. 
This system of closed opportunity has increased the membership in the 
power group in the panchayat and it has proportionately restricted the 
chance of increasing the membership of the people of other castes 
through open opportunity. Of course, reserving a seat for the Adi- 
Dravidas in the village where they are more than 2/3 of the total 
numbers of the Adi-Dravida voters, was challenged by the Kallars in 
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the court. ‘The election of the reserved candidate was declared null 
and void by the court subsequently. 


(i) The statutory panchayat has got a provision for co-opting a 
woman member by the elected members. Since the village panchayat 
in Koothur comprised of majority of their Adi-Dravidas they could co- 
opt a woman member of their own caste. It has added one more Adi- 


Dravida member m the panchayat. 


(iii) The way in which the wards of the panchayat have been 
formed, is found favourable to the Adi-Dravidas. The Brahmin voters 
are included in the first ward in which the Adi-Dravidas have got 
numerical preponderant voters (210 out of 291 voters). A Brahmin 
member contesting in this ward cannot win the election, since he- has 
a minority number of Brahmin voters. 


(iv) The Kallars have given way to Adi-Dravidas to contest and 
win the election from the second ward in which the numerical pre- 
ponderant voters are the Kallars. It has happened because the Kallars 
were not much interested in electing more members but they were 


found interested only in electing the president of the panchayat. 


(v) The rich landlords and aged non-literate people from higher 
castes were found withdrawn from the panchayat elections. On the 
other hand the panchayat election in 1970 had attracted young persons 
with moderate income and education. This kind of changing situation 
was also another favourable situation for Adi-Dravidas to enter into 


the panchayat elections and acquire the power. 


(vi) It was also observed that the leaders of Adi-Dravidas were 
the followers of Dravida Kazhagam, and the sympathisers of Congress 
which was then the ruling party of the State of Tamilnadu in 1958. 
It is unmasked that an Adi-Dravida leader of the village had a consi- 
derable degree of accession to the Congress government in ‘Tamilnadu 
at the time of reconstitution of Koothur village panchayat in 1958 and 
he could find a provision in the panchayat for reservation for his caste 
and the formation of the wards also was made in favour of Adi- 
Dravidas. This kind of accession of the Adi-Dravidas to the ruling 
party at the time of the initiation of a new system of panchayat has 
also contributed to the dominance of the Adi-Dravidas over a period 
of two decades from 1958 in the village. 
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(vii) Lastly, it was also observed that the numerical preponde- 
rance of the Adi-Dravidas to emerge as a power group into the Statu- 
tory Village Panchayat was the net result of numerical strength of the 
intracaste and inter-caste factions (group dynamics) in Koothur village. 
Similar observations have also been reported by other eminent socio- 
logists and anthropologists (Dube: 1968, Nicholas: 1965, Lewis: 1958). 
A brief account of the impact of the group dynamics in the power 


structure of village panchayat in Koothur is discussed in the succeed- 


ing pages. 


6. THE GROUP DYNAMICS — FACTIONS WITHIN 
CASTES 


The internal structure of power of a village community in India 
has to be understood with reference to its group dynamics based on 
caste, kinship, inter-village networks, and occasional alliances between 
castes which have been called factions or parties. It is another dimen- 
sion of the social structure of a village community. These factions are 
‘dentified as small cohesive groups within castes which are the locus of 
power and decision-making and contribute to the compartmentalized 
and segmental nature of village social organization (Lewis: 1958b). In 
other words, the new source of power that is the numerical preponde- 
rant strength of a caste group to realize the power in the formal village 
panchayat, is pre-determined by intra-caste and inter-caste factions 


which are also the parts of the social structures of an Indian village. 


7. DISTRIBUTION OF POWER IN INTRA-CASTE 
FACTIONS IN KOOTHUR VILLAGE 


(i) Intra-caste Factions 


In Koothur village, the minority Brahmins are relatively free from 
internal conflict and intra-caste factions whereas among Kallars and 
Adi-Dravidas, there are deliberate intra-caste factions. They are found 
to be very active not only in acquiring power in the formal village 
panchayat but also in achieving one’s own common goals in the village 
life. 


The Kallars who have got the numerical preponderant strength 
among non-Brahmins are found to be divided into two deliberate cohesive 
groups based on their clans. Nattar, Chozhagar, Vanniar, Mavuliar, 
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Sembaraiyar and Kangiar are the five clans of Kallars in the village. 
Among the above five clans are the Nattars and the Chozhagars have 


formed into two faction-oriented rival groups. 


The Nattars who have got a maximum number of 43 households 
used to suppress the Chozhagars who have got only two households. 
The Nattars used to call the Chozhagars as ‘‘Othai Veettukkaran”’ 


which means person belongs to a single house in the village. 


At the same time, the Chozhagars who are rich landlords in the 
village have also emerged as a resisting power group with the support 
of the other minor clans of the Kallars. They realize their power in the 
traditional caste panchayat and the informal village panchayat by 
holding the office of the Nattanmaikkarar which means one who 


dictates others. 


In spite of above factions, the Nattars who have got numerical 
preponderant strength of voters have returned two of their members to 
the formal village panchayat unopposed by others, including the 
Chozhagars, in the village panchayat election held in 1970. The above 
two elected Nattar members constitute the residing power group in the 


formal village panchayat in Koothur village. 


Among non-Brahmins as a whole, except Kallars, no other caste 
has got faction-oriented groups. Among Adi-Dravidas, there are two 
deliberate faction-oriented cohesive groups. While the factions of the 
Kallars are based on two different clans, the factions of the Adi- 
Dravidas are primarily based on the leadership. There are two rival 
Adi-Dravidas in the village. One is the ex-president of the village 
panchayat and another is the immediate past president of the village 
panchayat. Two factions of the Adi-Dravidas are called under the 


names of the two leaders. 


Unlike the factions of the Kallars, the factions of the Adi-Drvaidas 
are found to be very militant and they frequently quarrel with deadly 
weapons such as spears and knives. In the year 1966 the leaders and 
some members of the two factions were admitted in the hospital after 
receiving injuries in their quarrels and they even went to the court to 
settle the dispute. There is a constant enmity between the intra-caste 
factions of the Adi-Dravidas. 
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It was found that the factions of Adi-Dravidas originated at the 
time of forming a Community Centre called as ‘Ambetkar Mandram’ 
in the year 1960. It is said that the difference of opinion came into 
existence among the four organizers of the Ambetkar Mandram in 
holding the office of its president and in dealing with its finance. The 
leaders of the present factions were the key organizers and they intensi- 


fied their enmity in course of time. 


In 1964 there was an ear-piercing ceremony in an Adi-Dravida 
family. The immediate president and the ex-president who are the 
present leaders of the factions, deliberately quarrelled with each other 
for the reason that the ex-president ill-treated the past president with 
abusive words. In course of time both of them started organizing two 
rival groups with the families of their blood and affinal relatives in the 
village. 


Till 1965 the ex-president’s group was powerful and it acquired 
power in the formal panchayat. ‘The leadership of the ex-president 
was the main reason for the dominance and success of his group as well 
as the Adi-Dravidas as a whole in the panchayat election held in 1965. 
He was the first Adi-Dravida elite who organized collective activity of 
the Adi-Dravidas in the village. 


A new Adi-Dravida colony with pucka houses was built with his 
effort. He was the founder of Ambetkar Mandram in which he made 
provision for adult education and for reading daily Tamil news- 
papers including Viduthalai published by Dravida Kazhagam. He 
initiated the participation of the Adi-Dravidas in the panchayat's 
election. Meanwhile, he had contested in the election to the Chairman 
of Budalur Panchayat Union and withdrew at last. He also contested 
in the election to the Member of the Legislative Assembly in 1967 as a 
candidate of Toiler’s Party and lost his deposit. He had frequent con- 
tacts witb district and state level political leaders. 


Apart from all his personal character and conduct he earned a kind 
of reputation in the village as a whole by bringing electricity to the 
village and constructing a overhead tank for the supply of drinking water 
in the village. 


In short he was able to hold the office of the president in the village 


panchayat from 27-7-1958 to 30-10-1968 by virtue of his leadership 
6 
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and by the numerical preponderant support of the members of his 
faction. 


In the year 1968, the ex-president was removed from the office of 
the president by the efforts of the leader of his rival faction with the 
indirect support of Brahmins and non-Brahmins in the village. His 
election was declared invalid by the Court of Sub-Magistrate and by 
High-Court having found fault with the declaration of the reserved seat 


from which the ex-president was unanimously elected. 


In the year 1970 the present president and his group acquired power 
in the village panchayat by defeating all the members of the ex-presi- 
dent’s faction including one of his brothers who contested for president- 
ship. The ex-president did not contest in the election knowing the fact 
that many of the members of his group had joined with his rival 


group. 


At present the immediate past president’s group has pulled many 
of the members of the ex-president’s group and has emerged as a domi- 
nant power group among Adi-Dravidas. Moreover, the ex-president 
has lost his reputation in his caste as well as in the village as a whole, 


due to his excessive violence and drunkenness. 


Thus the prevalence of the intra-caste factions within numerically 
preponderant caste-groups are weakening themselves to acquire power in 
the formal village panchayat and they are depending on the inter-caste 
factions to become dominant power group in the village. 


(ii) Inter-caste Factions 


In Koothur village, the inter-caste factions are not deliberately 
prevailing as that of the intra-caste factions since there is no harmony in 
the inter-caste relationships. The Brahmins have got a hatred towards 
Adi-Dravidas who are rapidly breaking the social barriers in the village. 
Particularly the act of the ex-president who bought a house in Agrahà- 
ram and lived in the Agrahàram was viewed as a great insult to the 
Brahmins. Moreover, the office of the village panchayat in which the 
Adi-Dravidas are in power, is in the first house of the Agraharam and it 
has increased the movements of Adi-Dravidas in the Agrahüram. 


Even though the Brahmins have got tension against the Adi-Dravi- 
das, they have deliberately joined with the non-Brahmins through whom 
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they had a control over the Adi-Dravidas in the past because of the fear 
of militant behaviour of the Adi-Dravidas. They appear to be keeping 
aloof from the inter-caste factions. At the same time, it is said that they 
have worked with the leaders who removed the ex-president from the 
office of the president on legal grounds. It is also said that the Brah- 
mins have voted for the immediate past Adi-Dravida president in the 


recent election. 


Similarly the Kallar and Adi-Dravidas in Koothur village are not 
having a harmonious relationship. The Kallars are known for their 
traditional violence. ‘The Adi-Dravidas are equally meeting the chall- 
enge of the Kallars with the help of their numerical preponderant 


strength particularly with the help of their militant leaders. 


Meanwhile, the Kallars of Koothur irrespective of their factions 
extended their support to the immediate past president of Adi-Dravida 
who is the leader of one of the two factions of Adi-Dravidas 
in removing the ex-president from his office. At the same time their 
relationship was strained when he contested in the village panchayat 
election for the presidentship. It is also said that one of the two 
factions of Kallar supported the factions of the past- Adi-Dravida presi- 
dent and also nominated an Adi-dravida candidate in the recent elec- 
tions to the panchayat. ‘The other faction of the Kaliars also put up 
an Adi-Dravida candidate for panchayat membership and their own 
member for the president. Their candidate for membership got elected 
while their candidate for the presidentship was defeated. 


As far as the intra-caste factions are concerned a small faction of 
Kallar and a big faction of Adi-Dravidas have joined together. How- 
ever, the big faction of the Kallar and the small faction of the Adi- 


Dravidas have not joined together. 


Thus, the numerical preponderant voters of a power group in the 
village panchayat has become the net balance of numerical strength of 


the voters of inter-caste and intra-caste factions. 
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A STUDY OF DRUG ABUSE AMONG 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


T. E. SHANMUGAM 


Earliest reference to the use of drug in India is found in the Rg 
Veda. This drug is identified as Soma. Soma was taken in liquid form 
during ceremonial occasions. The next period during which drugs use 
was prevalent was during the Muslim rule in India. The drug used 
was opium and it was brought to India by the rulers from Afganistan 


and Persia. 


First comprehensive study of drug abuse in India was done by 
Royal Commission appointed by Government of India in 1893. The 
main findings of the Commission were that opium was the drug used 
and it was used by adult men and women, orally. It was administer- 
ed to children by women who carried them with them to their work- 
ing places or to their fields, to keep them sleeping and also as cure for 
certain ailments of children. It was also reported that opium was 
used to keep political enemies and criminals from moving about, by 


doping them. 


The next important study was by Chopra and Chopra (1939) who 
studied the use of opium. They collected data using case history method 
and also from literature, both primary and secondary. Their 
subsequent study (1965) covered the period from 1928 to 1950, and this 
brought out three reasons for the prevalence of opium use. They were, 
to obtain temporary relief from certain diseases; to enjoy the euphoric 
effect produced by the drug; and to overcome anxiety and worry due 
to stress and strain of life. Chopra and Chopra found that drugs like 
Cannabis and Cocaine have been in use in India and they were used 
during marriage and religious celebrations. These drugs were also 
used in the belief that it would facilitate meditation; help to overcome 
hunger and thirst and aid longevity of life. According to Chopra and 
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Chopra, Cocaine has been in use in India, during the early part of this 
century, particularly in large parts of the provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and subsequently its use spread to Uttarpradesh and Panjab, in spite of 
heavy restrictions on its use by the government. 


Chopra and Chopra studied 200 Cocaine addicts and found that the 
use of Cocaine was confined to people belonging to low socio-economic 
families, 60 percent of them being unmarried. Some of the reasons for 
the use of the drug, reported by them are, to increase sexual potency, to 


get euphoric effects and to overcome physical strain, fatigue and worry. 


Problem of Drug Abuse 


Drug abuse is becoming a major social problem all over the world 
and in India in recent times, particularly it is prevalent among students 
in the Colleges and Residential Universities. Though several studies of 
this problem have been made in the West the studies in India are limited 


to a few. 


The Delhi School of Social Work (1972) reported a study of 72 
College students who were drug abusers. ‘This study revealed, escape 
from frustration, failure and anxiety, pleasurable experience and desire 
for peer group acceptance as factors underlying drug abuse. Another 
study was by Varma and Wig (1975), which revealed curiosity as an 
important reason for the use of Mandrax and Cannabis, and help in 
preparing for examinations and getting through examinations as reasons 
for use of amphetamines. Shankar Dev (1976) studied 50 College 
students who were drug abusers. His results corroborated the findings 


of the studies cited above. 


The Concepets 


The terms drug, drug dependence and drug abuse as used by W.H.O. 
(1969) are as follows:- Drug is any substance if taken in by living orga- 
nisms, will modify one or more of its function; drug dependence is the 
psychic correlations and sometimes physical condition too, resulting 
from the interaction between a living organism and the drug, characte- 
rised by behavioural and other responses, which include compulsion to 
take drugs on a continuous or periodic basis in order to experience its 
psychic effects and sometimes to avoid discomforts; drug abuse is persis- 
tent or sporadic excessive use inconsistent with or unrelated to accept- 
able medical practices. 
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Lhe present study 


The term drug abuse in the present investigation was operationally 
defined as the use of alcohol, tobacco, opiates, psychotrophics, halluci- 
nogens and Cannabis. 


The study was done in three stages. In the first stage, the nature, 
pattern and prevalence of drug abuse among College students in the 
Madras City and the relationship of drug abuse to various socio-cul- 
tural and demographic variables were studied. In the second stage, 
more intense study of the selected drug abusers with the matched 
sample of non-drug abusers was done. In the third stage, personality 


factors underlying drug abusers was studied. 


The first and second stages of study were financed by Department 
of Social Welfare, Government of India, which also initiated similar 
studies in Varanasi, Bombay, Delhi, Hyderabad, and Jaipur. There- 
fore, the questionnaires used for these two stages of studies were same 


in the different centres. 


In the first stage, out of 49, 729 students — professional and non- 
professional — studying in Colleges affiliated to Madras University dur- 
ing 1976-77 period, 12 percent were chosen using random and stratified 
sampling methods depending upon the strength of the Colleges. As 
mentioned above, as similar devised studies were made in other Cientres 
a questionnaire in the two mectings of the directors of the projects in 
different Centres in India was used. The questions were so formulated 


and coded to facilitate processing of the data by a computer. 


In the first stage of the study the questionnaire was administered to 
students in groups of about twenty to forty ata time, in their class 
rooms, obtaining permission from the principals of the Colleges, earlier. 
The students were seated according to their roll numbers obtaining the 
roll numbers from the College office earlier. These roll numbers were 
substituted for symbols, so that the students may not know that inves- 
tigator can identify them, if necessary. This was done keeping the 
second stage of study in view. The students were instructed to be 
frank and honest in giving their responses assuring them that their 
replies will be kept strictly confidential and will be used for scientific 
purpose only. 
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Though the target of study was 6000 students, the data could be 
collected from 3587 students only. This was due to unforeseen condi- 
tions like closure of Colleges because of students agitation, semester 


examinations, etc. 


In the second stage of the investigation, 94 drug users and 50 non- 
drug users matched for age, socio-economic status, education level etc., 
were studied. This study was done individually, using an interview 
schedule finalised in the meeting of the directors of the projects in Delhi. 


The aims of this interview schedule was to obtain detailed infor- 
mation regarding factors contributing to drug abuse. The individual 
students were met according to their convenience, in terms of time and 
location as most of the drug abusers did not want others to know about 
their drug taking habit. Getting to interview the drug abusers and 
eliciting information from them proved to be the most difficult part of 
the study. 


The third stage of the study consisted of administering the perso- 
nality inventory of H.J. Eysenck to 212 drug abusers and 212 non- 
drug abusers, matched for sex, age, educational qualifications and 


socio-economic status. This study was not financed by any agency. 


The obtained data were processed with the help of computer in 
Indian Institute of Technology, Madras. The important statistics used 
were Chi Square, Analysis of Vanance, and Critical Ratio. 


In this article, the tables numbering more than 100 are omitted to 
save space and the important results alone are presented. The results 


arc: 


1. The drug abusers formed 23 percent of the total sample. Out 
of this 23 percent 88 percent was men students and 12 percent women 
students. 


2. The most frequently used drugs were tobacco and alcohol, 
which were generally taken together. Next in importance is Cannabis 
group of drugs, namely ganja, charas, and opium followed by painkil- 
lers and tranquillizers. ‘The number of students using Cocaine and 
pethidene was negligible. 
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3. There was significant relationship between parents and their 
children’s use of drugs. Similarly there was significant relationship 
between drug users and peer group influence. 


4. The drug abusers were generally older than the non-drug 
users by one year. 


5. The drug abusers had high school education in English 
medium in convent schools. 


6. The drug abusers, in the early stages of joining the College, 
were doing academically less well than non-drug users. 


7. More number of fathers of abusers belonged to higher socio- 
economic group, and were generally business men, doctors, engineers, 
etc., as compared to non-drug abusers. 


8. More number of mothers of drug abusers were employed than 
the mothers of non drug abusers. 


9. Drug abusers were found to receive more pocket money than 
the non-drug abusers. They spent this amount on leisure time activi- 
ties. They also had interest in sports and had the habit of dating. 


10. Drug abusers had friends, who were themselves drug abusers 


with whom they spent late nights, and who initiated them in the use 
of drugs. 


ll. The habit of drug abuse was of three to four years duration 
and in majority of drug abusers, this habit has been induced by their 


friends and a few started drug use alone for medical reasons. 


12. The quantity of drug used, increased with increase in the 


years of use and the amount spent on drugs ranged from Rs.6 to Rs.25 
a month. 


13. The sources of drugs were mainly friends and petty shops 
near the institutions, 


14. Most of the parents of the drug users were not aware of this 
habit in their children. 


I5. The important reasons for taking drugs were, to experiment, 
to satisfy curiosity and to get 'Kicks'. 


Tom 
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16. Inspite of knowing drug taking will cause addiction and 
affect their health and also their social relations and there is stigma 
attached to it, the drug abusers felt that in their cases such things 


might not happen. 


17. The first experience of drug abusers was excitement, relaxa- 
tion and giddiness, one of these or all of these and the main reason for 


continued use was the desire to re-experience them. 


18. Most of the drug abusers took drugs alone in groups consis- 
ting of friends, and listening to music or watching friends dance or them- 
selves dancing or went to movies on restaurants after taking drugs. 
Those who took drugs when alone listened to music or simply lay 
in bed. 


19. Among drug abusers, 54.9 percent attempted to withdraw 
from this habit and when they succeeded felt no unpleasant effect. But 
19.7 percent, who withdrew experienced ‘pain in the head.’ 


20. Among those who discontinued drug abuse, 43.5 percent 
remained without taking a drug for one year or more. The reasons 
given for discontinuance were, ‘not feeling the need for it’ and ‘getting 


involved in hobbies.’ 


21. Those who continued drug abuse hoped to give up the habit 


in due course. 


Prevalence of drug abuse in other parts of India 


In different parts of India where, as mentioned earlier, similar 
studies were conducted the most commonly abused drugs were socially 
accepted ones, namely alcohol, tobacco and painkillers. The prevalence 
of alcohol abuse ranged from 12.2 percent (Bombay), to 8.6 percent 
(Hyderabad). ‘The prevalent rate of tobacco abuse was the highest in 
Madras (15.2%) and the lowest in Hyderabad (5.3%). The prevalence: 
of abuse of painkillers was the highest in Delhi (20.9%) and the lowest 
in Madras (1.4%). 


Among other drugs, tranquilizers showed the highest prevalent rate 
with 2.9 percent (highest) in Delhi and 1 percent (lowest) in Bombay. In 
the case of amphetamines, the range of prevalence was 13 percent in 
Varanasi and 0.5 percent in Jaipur. The prevalent rate of Cannabis 
ranged from 10.9 percent in Varanasi to 0.4 percent in Bombay. 
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Personality factors in drug abuse 


The third phase of the study related to the study of personality 
factors underlying drug abuse. For this study, those students who abu- 
sed marijuana, amphetamines, barbituarates, tranquilizers and opium 
were included. ‘Those who abused socially approved drugs, namely 
alcohol and tobacco were not included. To study the personality 
aspects Personality Inventory of H. J. Eysenck was used. This Inven- 
tory has been in use in this part of the country and has high reliability 
and validity. It has four aspects, namely Extraversion, Introversion, 
Neuroticism, Psychoticism and Criminal Propensity. "This was admi- 
nistered to 212 men students who were drug abusers and 222 men 
students who were non-drug abusers, individually. The drug abusers 
were classified into stimulant drug abusers, depressant drug abusers 
and stimulant depressant drug abusers. The terms ‘depressant’ and 
‘stimulant’ are used in their pharmacological sense listed by Goodman 
and Gilman (1955). Accordingly the stimulant drugs are marijuana, 
and amphetamines; and the depressant drugs are barbituarates, opium 
and tranquilizers. The drug abusers were classified and grouped into 
stimulant drug abusers; depressant drug abusers and the third group 
consisting of those abused both these kinds of drugs, called stimulant- 
depressant drug abusers with numbers of these groups as 96, 56 and 65 
respectively. The students were matched for age, socio-economic status, 


and educational level. "The results are: 


l. The drug abusers were more extraverted and revealed more 
tendencies towards neuroticism, psychoticism and criminal propensity 


than non-drug abusers. 


2. Among the drug abusers, the stimulant drug abusers group, 
depressant drug abusers group and stimulant-depressant drug abusers 
group were more extraverted and more neurotic than the non-drug 
abusers group. Between the drug abusers groups there were no signifi- 


cant differences in these two dimensions. 


3. In psychoticism dimension there were no significant differences 
between depressant drug abusers group, stimulant drug abusers group 
and non-drug users group. But there was significant difference between 
stimulant and depressant drug abusers and non-drug abusers. Among 


the drug abusers groups there were no significant differences. 
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4. In criminal propensity there were significant differences bet- 
ween depressant drug abusers group and stimulant-depressant drug 
abusers groups and non-drug users group. ‘There was no significant 
difference between stimulant drug abusers group and non drug abusers 
group; the depressant drug abusers and non-drug abusers, stimulant 
groups and depressant drug users and non-drug users groups. However 
there was significant difference between depressant drug abusers group 
and stimulant drug abusers group; and between stimulant-depressant 


drug abusers group. 


Discussion of The Results 


The results regarding prevalence and reasons for abuse of drugs 
corroborate earlier findings in India and elsewhere. For example, rea- 
sons cited for abuse, namely to obtain euphoric effect, to satisfy curio- 
sity, to experiment, to get kicks etc. are same in other studies. In 
addition to these, the present investigation has brought out important 
information regarding sources of drugs, role of parents and friends in 


drug abuse of their children. 


The relationship between convent education and drug abuse 
should be interpreted carefully. The drug abusers, generally hail from 
high socio-economic background and it is well known, children from 
high socio-economic background prefer to study in convent schools and 
in English medium. Parents of these children who belong to business 
and professional classes, travel within the country and abroad frequently 
and bring with them Western ways of life, which include smoking and 
drinking alcohol, taking tranquilizers and painkillers. Children exposed 
to this family background start imitating their parents and which in 
due course becomes habit. Parents may drink and smoke in a limited 
way on specific occasions for specific reasons, which evidently the 
youths do not understand but imitate them blindly. 


There is a general belief that modern education demands hardwork, 
particularly when students want to achieve high academically. There- 
fore bright students with high academic aspirations, not able to stand 
the strain, take to drugs. But the present study has not confirmed this 
belief. ‘The drug abuse starts immediately after entering college and 
during the first year of study. This has important implications. It is 
possible an undergraduate who is used to school life, when suddenly 
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exposed to college life, particularly in a city like Madras where presti- 
gious colleges are located, feels lonely and insecure, which drives him 
to seek company and sometimes wrong company. Therefore adjust- 
ment to college and city life may be important factors contributing to 
drug abuse. At the time of this study, some of the colleges had more 
than 3000 students. Understandably the young students find them- 
selves lost in these vast campuses. Most drug users take to music and 
to other extra-curricular activities. ‘Fhis may be more to escape from 


loneliness and boredom and not with the genuine love for these. 


From the results, one important point emerges. There is necessity 
for the institution to have intimate relationship with each of the stu- 
dents on the one hand and their parents on the other hand. This could 
be fulfilled by the institutions by -assigning to each member of the staff 
a certain number of students who will þe in intimate contact with the 
students and the parents called tutorial system in the West. In addition, 
each institution should have a guidance and counselling centre staffed 
by specialists who would look after the academic, intellectual, emotional 
and recreational aspects of the students in terms of their personality, 
aptitude and interests. This counselling centre will also run short and 
long term orientation courses in terms of different aspects of human 
behaviour, both to the staff and students. In case of severe maladjust- 
ment of students, for example drug addiction, the counselling centre 
can undertake or recommend suitable treatment and rehabilitation 
measures. These measures will be effective in controlling drug abuse 


and also problems like student unrest. 


It is rather difficult to explain the divergency in the prevalence of 
drug abuse in different cities in India. In the case of alcohol low fre- 
quency in Madras can be explained. At the time of this study in 1977, 
there was prohibition of alcohol in Madras. Similarly low prevalent 
rate of alcohol in Hyderabad can be attributed to Islam which 
prohibits consumption of alcohol and historically Hyderabad is a muslim 
ruled country, and at the time of the study there was a sizable student 
population as muslims. But prevalence of high rate of tobacco abuse 
in Madras and low rate in Hyderabad is hard to explain. As far as 
Madras is considered, it is possible tobacco consumption was a compen- 
sation for alcohol consumption. In spite of Andhra producing tobacco, 
the low prevalence of tobacco abuse is rather puzzling and it needs 
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further study. High prevalence in Delhi and low prevalence in Madras 
and in other centres of abuse of painkillers may be explained in terms 
of more Western influence in Delhi than in other centres. Similarly the 
prevalence of Cannabis abuse, more inVaranasi and less in other centres, 
can be explained in terms of more foreign visitors, among whom sizable 
number of drug abusers, who visit this ancient Hindu City, and who 


influence local College youths. 


The study of personality factors underlying drug abuse has brought 
out the fact of differences between the drug abusers and non-drug 
abusers in all the four aspects of personality studied and among drug 
abusers, significant difference in criminal propensity. ‘The depressant 
drug abusers and stimulant depressant drug abusers have more crimi- 
nal propensity than the stimulant drug abusers, indicating predispo- 


sition for anti-social acts in these groups. 


Conclusion 


The percentage of drug abusers among students is rather high and 
this is confined to students from big socio-economic status. Important 
contributing factors are parents and friends who themselves are 
drug abusers; students own curiosity regarding the effect of drug and 
consequent continuance because of the euphoric effect of the drugs. 
Easy availability of the drugs is also one of the factors. The drug 
abusers are found to be more extraverted, have more neuroticism, psy- 
choticism and criminal propensity. Starting of Counselling Centres in 
the institutions is recommended, to prevent drug abuse among college 


students. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND DIMENSIONS: A CASE OF 
TRIBAL AGRICULTURE IN THE KOLLIHILLS 


T. VASANTHA KUMARAN 


A REMARK ON METHODOLOGY 


Much has been made of the differences in methods used by resea- 
rchers in the study of human societies. For me, what is of fundamental 
importance is the problem; it is the problem of study which should 
determine the methods of study. Intensive field work, in my opinion, 
is particularly suited to the requirements of studying tribal societies: I 


have found it immensely useful in building perspectives. 


And I do not believe tribes are so distinctive as to require a 
separate discipline for study: I see an essential similarity and continuity 
between the tribe and non-tribe. I belive in the unity of scientific 
method: hence I do not feel compelled to use different techniques of 
investigation and analysis. That which suits the study of all societies 
is fine with me and serves as well my analysis: hence I apply cluster 
algorithm and factor analysis, as I would have these in a study of non- 
tribe. I am not disappointed; nor the readers will. 


Taking tribal agriculture in the Kollihills as a case study, the pre- 
sent paper attempts at measuring the levels of agricultural develop- 
ment and the rich variety and complexity of institutional forms mani- 
festing in the conditions of production. ‘The data used consist of two 
sets: one of village level and the other of individual, farm operator 
level. The techniques of analysis are: cluster algorithm and factor 
analysis. Cluster algorithm helps group villages (14 nadus of the hills) 
into a definable hierarchic structure on the basis of 94 observed varia- 
bles. The two measures of agricultural development by cluster algo- 
rithm computation are: the similarity measure and clustering criterion. 
Factor analysis, on the other hand, with an analytical stance of fact- 


orial ecology, isolates dimensions of tribal agriculture (factors) using a 
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data matrix of m (72 technical input and output variables in agric ıl- 
ture) x n (250 of tribal owner-cultivator farm operators), with the intent 
of identifying and summarizing the common patterns of variability of 
the 72 variables in 21 independent dimensions that additively repro- 
duce a common variance of 75.3 percent with respect to 250 observa- 
tional units. Most important, each of these dimensions captures the 
essential features of the spatial nature of agriculture (since factor ana- 
lysis is one of the classic spatial models) providing an understanding 
of the socio-economic structure of agriculture of the I&ollihills. 


In the first analysis, the standpoint 1s that of macro analysis while, 
in the second, the viewpoint is micro analysis. As a result, the techni- 
ques provide compromising understanding of aggregate and individual 
aspects of agriculture. 


Theoretical Guidelines 


Clustering provides for the extraction of discrete groups, which 
are hierarchical. Cluster analysis, emphasizing discontinuities, relies 
upon a satisfactory definition of the similarity between the aspects to be 
classified. It is necessary so that generalizations concerning within and 
between group similarities and differences can be made. Such genera- 
lizations can however be purely descriptive, like they are in fact in 
our case. The groupings, on the other hand, connotes a process of 
identifying the number, nature, and composition of relatively homo- 


geneous groups which together make up the data set under scrutiny. 


What the technique does here is: using an agglomerative procedure, 
it builds up groups of the 14 nadus, by a process of accumulation The 
agglomerative procedure allows the simultaneous consideration of all 
characteristics (94 of them) of the villages that are considered to be of 
interest ‘The output being graphical, represented diagrammatically in 
the form of a linkage tree or dendrogram, provides an understanding of 
the levels of agricultural development with respect to emerging groups 
(4 in our case). 


There are three basic obstacles which must be surmounted in 
studying micro-development. 


l. Studies of villages based on sustained fieldwork can provide 


us with insights into the process for the community in question 


Yo-—B 
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but conclusions reached can help only to generalize for 
villages and not for individual farm operations because of 
the extraordinary range of variation among them. 


2. Statistical information on village, economic organization and 
performance is scarce, often of dubious accuracy, that it 
cannot be taken as true for individual operators, too. 


3. There are no theories generating models of sequential change 
and development at the village level which are theoretically 


persuasive and amenable. 


It is here factor analysis (see: Adelman and Dalton, 1971, 305) 
can help overcome some of the difficulties in analysing agricultural 
development. Factor analysis requires no pre-existing theory of func- 
tional relationships, can handle masses of diverse data relating toa 
large number of social and economic characteristi@s of the community, 
and is not sensitive to the scale chosen for the quantitative specifica- 
tion of the variables. Factor analysis therefore helps circumvent many 
of the difficulties inherent in the study of micro-development and indi- 
vidual units of farm (see Harman, 1961; Thurstone, 1951; Adelman 
and Morris, 1967). 


DATA: Village and Individual Farm Operator Levels 


The data for the research described in this paper are taken from 
sources available with the Block Development Office as well as from 
surveys carried out in the field in representative hamlets in two phases 
in 1982. The village data were adjusted using coefficients of change 
wherever necessary to update them — for example, demographic varia- 
bles such as density per km’, decadal rates of birth and death, and in- 
fant mortality; and workforce such as owner-cultivators, agricultural 
labourers, services and others. ‘The purpose of surveys was to obtain 
comparable information on the structure and performance, input and 


output relations of agriculture in the Kollihills. 


While the village level data on 94 variables were both published 
and unpublished on the 14 nadus of the hills, the farm operator data 
were collected entirely from interviews with 250 tribal peasant house- 
hold heads, from as many as 50 hamlets, a 20-percent sample of the 
total hamlets. The number of variables are as follows: general 
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information-9; household details (Age)-4; household members details 
-4; education-3; occupation-3; plot details-4; livestock-4; implements-6: 
Crop production-7; Crop system-4; Storage and Cattleshed-2; labour- 
11; wages-2; nutrients and chemicals-5; and debt and credit-4: a total 
of 72 variables. The sample farm operators were so chosen as to reflect 
the full range of variation in agricultural characteristics embodied in 


the variables. 


The schedule, administered to farm operators, contained as many 
as 93 variables, but 21 variables were discarded from the analysis 
either because they lacked systematic association with any other 
included variable or because they were represented, in varying degrees, 
by other variables included in the analysis. Among these were on-farm 
and off-farm employment (represented fully by main and subsidiary 
occupation), areas of crops by crops (we retain production by crops 


and total), and so on. 


The data included in the analysis represent ecological, social, 
demographic and economic conditions prevalent in the area facilitating 
or hindering development in agriculture. However, we had to leave 
out an index of ecological conditions in factor analysis - some of these 
variables like soil pH, salt levels, lime levels, nutrient requirements, 
and irrigation are more than adequately incorporated in cluster 
algorithm - because they are hard to come by at the individual farm 
operator level. An index of household income had to be excluded for 
the simple reason the information collected from owner-cultivators is not 
reliable. Nor were we able to include data on land alienation which 


would enable us to evaluate the effectiveness of legislation. 


Extent of commercialization was incorporated via total production 
in fruit and spices crops as the entire production 1s for sale. Quality of 
agricultural technology was accounted for by the land irrigated and the 
use of chemical fertilizer and pesticides. Implements and their value 
in rupees, use of draught animals, and crops under different systems of 
cropping were included in the analysis. Use of human and bullock 
labour in terms of mandays and also contributions by family, wage 
labour, and attached labour were incorporated to cover extensively the 


use Of manual operations involved in the tribal agriculture. 
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As much as possible, only numerical, and not verbal information 
was used in the analysis, though methods are available to account for 
them within the framework of factor analysis. 


Techniques of Analysis 


Attempted below is a straightforward description of the techniques 
of analysis: cluster algorithm and factor analysis. The two techniques, 
very widely used in recent years in social science research, help discern, 
generally, the hierarchical organization and understand the structural 
patterns of the basic agricultural development characteristics of the 
Kollihills villages and owner-cultivator farm operators, through a set 
of carefully selected variables. 


Cluster Algorithm 


Clustering algorithm is concerned primarily with ordering objects 
into discrete sets. The technique is applied here to order the 14 nadus 
of the Kollihills on the basis of 94 variables, which are in one way or 
the other indicators of agricultural development: the result is clusters 


of villages expressing different levels of agricultural development. 


The philosophical basis of cluster algorithm is not considered in 
any detail, since many excellent discussions are available (Harvey, 1969; 
Sneath and Sokal, 1973; Mather, 1976). However, Mather (1976, 310) 
is of the opinion that: 


The purposes for which the classification is required are of 
vital importance, for there is no overall optimum classifi- 
catory method which is appropriate in all circumstances. 
Each classification should therefore be devised with a parti- 


cular aim in mind. 


The analysis in the context here uses agglomerative procedures, 
beginning with a set of villages (14 nadus) and then building up groups 
(4 groups), by a process of accumulation of variables (94 of them) 
involving measures of similarity. ‘The procedures thus allow the simul- 
taneous consideration of all characteristics of development that are of 
considered interest. 


Agglomerative method is preferred on grounds of computational 
speed (Edwards and Cavalli-Sfortza, 1965) and it needs much less 
computer-time. The groups derived represent the structure in the data 
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set in terms of discrete, non-overlapping clusters. Clusters could be 
defined as those portions of space with relatively high point densities, 
meaning the villages grouped have spatial characteristics differentiating 
them on the basis of densities. 


The numerical classification is based upon the matrix of measure- 
ments of the similarity of villages over the (p —dimensiona! space) vari- 
ables. The similarity measure applied is the Euclidean distance 


coefficient dij. Given two individuals 1 and j, the coefficient is 


defined as: 
P 1/P 
aues | X (Xik - Xj) 
K=l 
where P variables are orthogonal. 


The general strategy underlying the clustering method is as follows: 
the closest pair of points i and j in the p-dimensional Euclidean space 
are combined into a single group. The distances of all other points to 
this group replace their distances to i andj. The process is repeated 
until all points have been incorporated into a single group and all 
groups relevant have been derived. 


The hierarchical clustering achieved is of the combinatorial, com- 
patible type. An intuitive belief that the groups produced by a cluste- 
ring procedure should have maximum homogeneity lies behind this 
approach to classification. The output from the algorithm is tabular 
and can be converted into a graphical, a linkage tree or dendrogram. 
The groups are drawable from the linkage order or the dendrogram, 
as indeed reported later. 


Factor Analysis 


This technique now forms a basic tool in the kit of techniques 
available not only to the geographer (Berry, 1971) but also to the 
anthropologist (Adelman and Dalton, 1971). It is also part of a more 
general application in many of the social sciences (Yeates, 1974, 256), 
yielding very important results as attested to earlier by Rummel (1967, 
455) in the statement: 


Factor analysis and the complementary multiple regression 


model are initiating a scientific revolution in the social sciences 
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as profound and far-reaching as that developed by the cal- 
culus in physics. 


This is in fact not an overstatement, but underlines the general 
importance of the technique beyond the immediate confines of geogra- 
phy and anthropology. 


Factor analysis, concerned with discussing the underlying struc- 
ture exhibited by a group of variables, provides a set of procedures 
that use the correlation coefficient matrix to enable the investigator to 
discern quantitatively the basic patterns or dimensions or factors 
described by the data. The dimensions are the components that 
summarize many general sources of variation in the original data 
matrix. The model partitions clearly the common sources of variation 
from those that may be considered unique. However, the model used 


concerned only with the common sources of variation. 


The first step in factor analysis is the calculation of a correlation 





matrix, obtained by transforming the data matrix (250 X 72 in 


nxm 





our case) into a matrix of standard scores This matrix indicates 


nxm 

the degree of intercorrelation between all the variables. The second 
step is one of finding a measure that summarizes the main or under- 
lying dimensions among the variables; which measure furthermore 
indicates the way in which the variables are grouped together. In this 
sense, factorial analysis is similar to linkage analysis embodied in cluster 
algorithm. 


The procedure, which attempts to discern all the underlying 
dimensions existent within the data matrix, begins by calculating that 
dimension which accounts for the greatest proportion of the total vari- 
ation: resolution vector of physics by analogy. Being a mathematical 
artifact, the interpretation relates to the degree to which it represents 
the variables. 


In the language of factor analysis, the correlation coefficients of 
matrix are referred to as factor loadings and the sum of the sources for 
each variable, referred to as communalities. Unlike in principal-com- 
ponents analysis, the number of components derived from factor ana- 
lysis is less than m, the number of variables (21 factor components in 
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our case). This is primarily the reason why factor analysis accounts 
only for a part of the total variance by the factors derived: as muchas 
75.3 percent of the total variance is accounted for by the 21 factors 
derived in the case of Kollihills data. 


Finally, and most importantly, the model we have used ensures 
that common underlying dimensions - 21 of them - are extracted in 
decreasing order of the degree to which they account for the common 
variation; the method that helps us achieve this is called the varimax 
rotation. The rotation places the factor axes {resolution vectors) in a 
unique position such that the factor or factors can be interpreted by as 
large loadings as possible relating to the fewest variables possible. 


In our study, factor analysis, at the least fulfils the following: (1) 
as an identifier of underlying components that explain, collectively, the 
nature of agriculture in the Kollihills - discussion on factors; (2) as a 
hypothesis - testing device and a qualitative inferential approach - dis- 
cussion on production conditions of the Kollihills agriculture; later in 
the paper; and (3) as an exploratory method for unknown domains 
and underlying structure in the data set. 


The mathematical principles by which each cluster or ‘factor’ is 
formed from the observable variables are as follows: (1) ‘Those that 
are most closely intercorrelated are combined within a single Factor. 
(2) The variables assigned to a given Factor are those that are most 
nearly independent of the variables assigned to the other Factors. (3) 
The number of Factors is determined by the criterion that the last 
Factor extracted explain 1.5 percent of the total variance. 


The hypothesis-testing involves the following: Land use and pro- 
duction, labour use and size of holding, effects of irrigation, inputs and 


size of holdings, and employment in agriculture. 


In Factor discription, the analysis does not allow us to attribute 
cause and effect. It does, however, permit us to delineate the under- 
lying regularities in a complex mass of data by extracting from a larger 
set of variables the mutual interdependence among the subsets of charac- 
teristics comprising each Factor. 


Levels of Agricultural Development 


Cluster analysis, through ascertaining the strength of the associ- 
ation between the 94-variables by a computational transformation has 
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produced 14 operational taxonomic units which when converted into a 
graphic and map solution provided us with four identifiable levels of 
agricultural development (Figure 1 of the linkage tree and choropleth 
map of the Kollihglis). 


The dendrogram depicts the stepwise clustering of the 14-nadus, 
on the basis of similarity criterion. The first level, as is seen from the 
graphic, is a distinct identity that all others cluster with it; so that each 
level (group) is part of another level or group at the next level of 
hierarchy. The groups are all linked by their nearness to each other in 
terms of Euclidean distance. The groups are differentiated by a simple 
map of choropleth to make explicit the levels of agricultural develop- 


ment: 


Level One: Valavanthinadu (1) 
Level Two: Valappurnadu and Ariyurnadu (4,5) 

3. Level Three: Thinnanurnadu, Selurnadu, Bailnadu, and 
Gundurnadu (2, 3, 8, 10) 

4. Level Four: Edapulinadu, Thirupulinadu, Devanurnadu, 


Alathurnadu, Chittoornadu, Perakkarainadu, and Kundani- 
nadu (6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14). 


This hierarchical ordering speaks clearly of the composite strength 


of the variables, manifesting in the different orders or levels. 


In the whole of the Kollihills, the space economy is characterized 
by a concentration of all developmental infrastructure in Semmedu, a 
hamlet of Valavanthinadu and the headquarters of the development 
block. This being the case, the Valavanthinadu (First level) is charac- 
terized by greater access to infrastructure and consequently is prone to 
greater changes in the attitude of the tribe, acceptance of new ideas 
and innovative methods of cultivation - since the developmental per- 
sonnel and the peasants are in close, strong contacts - and general, 
positive outlook towards the future. Hence, it is not surprising that 
Valavanthinadu gets classified as the first level centre of agricultural 
development. 


Away from Semmedu and Solakkadu, the market location, and 
hamlets along the main tarmac road ned, lack of development is coup- 
led with growing population, poor road net - both fair weather and all- 
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weather, low level of percapita welfare - especially in terms of provi- 
sion of agroservices and other public services, and hence gross geogra- 
phic product and remuneration in agriculture. Access to development 
infrastructure is marginal in the case of second level centres and mini- 
mal in the case of third level centres. The fourth level centres, being 
in the fringes of the Kollihills do not have the facility to take advantage 


of facilities provided by the development administration. 


The levels are in effect a derivation from employing the NT-SYS 


computer programme and the taxonomic distances obtained are as 


follows: 
TAXONOMIC DISTANCE 
Clustering between OTU 11 and OTU 14 (9.11) 
Clustering between OTU 12 and OTU 13 (9.07) 
Clustering between OTU 6 and OTU 7 (9.05) 
Clustering between OTU 9 and OTU 12 (8.92) 
Clustering between OTU 8 and OTU 10 (8.89) 
Clustering between OTU 6 and OTU 11 (8.87) 
Clustering between OTU 6 and OTU 9 (8.83) 
Clustering between OTU 4 and OTU 5 (8.77) 
Clustering between OTU 2 and OTU 8 (8.71) 
Clustering between OTU 2 and OTU 3 (8.61) 
Clustering between OTU 2 and OTU 6 (8.59) 
Clustering between OTU 2 and OTU 4 (8.51) 
Clustering between OTU 1 and OTU 2 (8.35) 
Clustering between OTU 1 and OIU 2 (0.0) 


An examination of the output, as well as mapped results, reveals 
interesting factors, indicative of the power of cluster algorithm as a tool 
of numerical taxonomy: clusters are defined as relatively homogeneous 


character of functional units within the clusters. 


Dimensions in Agricultural Development 


Though cluster algorithm helps identify a four-tier hierachy of 
agricultural development levels, factor analysis seems to be an effective 
tool for understanding the Dimensions or Factors of agricultural deve- 


lopment in the study area. It is because discerning the structure of 
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agriculture could be more meaningfully achieved only when the vari- 
ables subjected to analysis reflect more comprehensively the essential 
dimensions of agricultural development obtaining in the Kollihills. The 
intercorrelation matrix reveals how the 72-variables display either posi- 
tive or negative but significant correlations. The positive relationships 
bear testimony to the potential technological input-output relationships 
in owner-cultivator farm operations. 


The 72 variables subjected to factor algorithm have been reduced 
to 21 dimensions, explaining a total variance of 75.3 percent to the 
total. However, only 12 dimensions are explained in great detail (ex- 
plaining 60.4 percent of the total variance) and the rest are grouped 


and explained, accounting thus for all dimensions emerging. 


In the discussion of basic dimensions, only those variables with 
factor loadings above + 0.400 are considered, as these loadings are 
significant at 0.01 confidence level. 


FACTOR ONE: ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC COMPO- 
NENT (OR FAMILY FARM AND LABOUR COMPONENT) 


02 Household labour size 0.95 
21 Occupation: Agriculture 0.95 
09 Earners in Family 0.95 
01 Household size 0.39 
1] Age: 7 l4 years, Female 0.85 
15 Age: 15-35 years 0.83 
18 liliterates 0.83 
10 Age: > 14 years, Male 0.82 
22 Occupation: Agric Labourer 0.69 
17 Age: 50 Plus years 0.67 
13 Age: < l4 years, Female 0.63 
57 Contribution: Female labour Days 0.60 
51 Labour Days: Human 0 59 
04 Landholdings size 0 59 
05 Type of peasant: small 0.59 
14 Age: 0-14 years 0.52 
56 Contribution: Family, Male 0.50 
03 Operational holding size 0.47 


The first factor, considered as the primary dimension, explains the 
basic economic and demographic characteristics of agriculture and the 
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eighteen variables accounting for 18.65 percent of the total variance 
(5 economic or family farm and 13 demographic or labour variables) 
explain away the overall nature of agricultural operations. The econo- 
mic characteristics which have their highest loadings in Factor One are 
agriculture and earners in the family. Others are household size, agri- 
cultural labourer, and type of peasant. All of these five variables are 
in fact the most important of economic characteristics of the owner- 
cultivator farm operations since they collectively decide the nature of 
agriculture. 


Of the demographic or labour variables which register higher 
loadings are females above 14 years, since they indeed contribute the 
largest of labour requirements, and persons between 15-35 years of age, 
since they form the group of economically active population with 
respect to agriculture operations. Contributions by human labour, 
because farm operations are greatly manual, human labour days and 
contributions by family male labour, because they are decisive in their 
role in farm operations, and contribution by female labour have signi- 
ficant factor loadines driving home the point that they form a major 
part of the technological input in tribal agriculture. "The inclusion of 
those above 50 plus years as one of the significaut variables may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that they, more often than not, are 
the repositories of folk knowledge on crops and crop ecology and hence 
are indirectly as decisive as other sections of population. 


The overall composition of Factor one, therefore, suggests that it 
represents the extent of economic and social division of labour at 
the farm level. As many as 13 variables representing human 
labour indicate thus the scope of economic specialization in tribal 
agriculture The cultural characteristics, inasmuch as they are effectively 
represented by human labour, are the most significant of all variables 
in the farm operations The economic and demographic characteristics 
which associate in this factor represent mostly a tradition-bound, 
perhaps slow-changing, low-level static equilibrium of the farm produc- 


tion. 


FACTOR TWO: CREDIT FACILITY COMPONENT 


70 Debt/Credit: LAMP — 0.708 
24 Fragments — 0.400 
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This factor represents tradition versus modernity as credit facility 
is a ‘modern’ variable. The very fact that this variable has a high nega- 
tive factor loading indicates that the tribal peasant is still a traditional 
man incapable of taking advantage of LAMP supplies. The -0.400 
factor loading for fragments — the farm is much fragmented — explains 
perhaps the low level of dispersion (Note: most farm fragments are 
closer to each other than further apart). Being a bipolar factor, this is 
significant in the factor structure and explains 10.54 percent of the 
total variance. 


FACTOR THREE: WAGE LABOUR COMPONENT 


51 Contribution: Wage labour, Male 0.83 
58 Contribution: Wage labour, Female 0.83 
63 Monthly wage: Female 0.79 
62 Monthly wage: Male 0.78 


Factor three indicates the extent to which wage labour, both male 
and female, is significant in the family farm operations. The fact that 
there are more owner-cultivators who hire themselves out as wage 
labour in farms owned by others than those who hire in is borne out by 
the positive, significant associations the high factor loadings represent. 
The wages per mensem are the corollary of this fact and hence are 
accounted for in the same factor. The present factor accounts for 4.7 
percent of total variance. It should be mentioned that this aspect of 
hiring out as wage labour has a retarding influence on production from 
farms, whatever may be the size, since the attention given to one’s own 
farm, by both male and female labour in the family, is minimized. 
Female wages per mensem gets a slightly higher loading than male 


because females outnumber males in the wage labour market. 


FACTOR. FOUR: AGE COMPONENT 


12 Age: < 14 years, male 0.85 
14 Age: < l4 years 0.71 
07 Main sources of Income: 

Agriculture 0.58 


Factor four appears to have high loadings in terms of persons below 
14 years of age, male and both male and female, and they signify at 
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least two factors: one, males below 14 years still form a dominant sec- 
tion of the population and help, being so, in agricultural operations, 
especially livestock farming; and two, in the overall structure represent- 
ed by data, children below 14 years do form a major component, whe- 
ther or not they contribute to farm operations one way or another, 
The inclusion of agriculture as the main source of income with signi- 
ficant loading is important in the factor explaining 4.1 percent of all 
variance. 


FACTOR FIVE: LIVESTOCK COMPONENT 


31 Value of All Livestock 0.79 
28 Draught animals 0.77 
32 Implements: Plough 0.66 
29 Milch animals 0.52 
30 Small Stock 0.46 
50 Cattleshed area M2 0.43 


The variables which appear in factor five are those relating to 
animal agriculture, the second import ant sector of farming in the area. 
The livestock greatly supplements the income from farm business and 
helps — especially draught animals, both bullocks and oxen — in the 
preparation of fields for cultivation. In this respect, inclusion of plough 
with a high factor loading is significant. This factor explains 3.74 percent 
of the over-all variance in all characteristics among farm operators. 


FACTOR SIX: EDUCATION COMPONENT 


19 Education: Primary 0.70 
56 Contribution: Family labour, male 0.46 
36 Implements: Others — 0.45 
34 Implements: Crowbar 0.42 
20 Education: Secondary 0.42 


The explanation for the association shown in factor six with 3.26 
percent of all variance is simple. The farm operators represent the 
general level of education, with a few years of schooling (primary), 
with a high factor loading. Less significant, low factor loadings with 
respect to secondary education and implements (others) and contribu- 


tion by male family labour, and low negative loading in the case of 
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crowbar as animplement indicate their comparative importance. How- 
ever, it may besaid that the society does not put too much of a premium 
on general, dreary school education, but they are in factor six is in fact 
something to go by, and what matters is folk knowledge and wisdom 
that goes with it. In this respect, use of primitive implements are an 


important variable suggesting traditional nature of agriculture. 


FACTOR SEVEN: CROP COMPONENT 


45 Crops: Dry/mix system - 0.71 
39 Crops: Pulses - 0.70 
42 Crops: Oilseeds - 0.51 
27 Value of land per ha - 0.49 
4] Crops: Vegetables - 0.41 


This factor explains only 2.95 percent of total variance. The 
high negative loadings for Dry/Mix system and pulses as crops indicate 
the factor’s contribution to farm operations. Even others are nega- 
tively associated with factor structure that the material benefits (income) 
accounted to the farm operators are not very significant. This is be- 
cause most of these variables still represent traditional strategies in 
farm operations, Representing technological output relations, the 
variables tell us of the relative unimportance of the system of cultiva- 
tion as well as crops in the entire structure. Both the quality of 
technology input as well as crops in accordance with it have therefore 
to be adjusted to the need to increase productivity of land which is 
valued little (in terms of productivity). Economic improvements are 
much wanting, too. 


FACTOR EIGHT: IMPLEMENTS COMPONENT 


33 Implements: Hoes 0.76 
69 Debt/Credit: Bank 0.74 
37 Value of all Implements 0.65 


This factor explains 2.8 percent of total variance. The associa- 
tions shown indicate the relative importance of hoes (which are used in 
many agricultural operations, especially in the preparation of fields; 
bunding, etc.) and credit provided by the banks, and value of all 
implements. Credit from banks seems to be an odd variable. Being 
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in the eighth factor, the technological variables substantiates stil the 
tradition versus modernity situation. 


FACTORS NINE AND TEN: FERTILIZER COMPONENTS 


Nine: 65 Chemicals/Fertilizers: Phosphate - 0.79 
49 Storage-barn, volume m? - 0.45 
Ten: 66 Chemicals/Fertilizers: Potash - 0.82 
60 Attached labour: Male - 0.66 


Together the two factors explain 5.18 percent of the total variance. 
Being negative associations the variables help corraborate the earlier 
(tradition verses modernity) dichotomy. All the four variables indicate 
their negative association to farm operations in the tribal agriculture. 
In the systems of agriculture obtaining in the study area it is not surpris- 
ing to find negative associations with variables representing modernity. 


FACTORS ELEVEN AND TWELVE: IRRIGATION 


COMPONENT 
Eleven: 43 Crops: Spices — 0.80 
64 Chemical/Fertilizer Nitrogen — 0.65 
62 Wages: Male — 0.50 
Twelve: 06 Irrigated area 0.82 
26 Sources of Irrigation 0.68 
38 Crops: Food 0.59 
44 Crops: Total production 0.45 


Factor eleven accounting for 2.37 percent of all variance is difficult 
to name; but the high, significant loadings for all three variables 
suggest: Commercial component of the farm is yet weak (spices), modern 
practices such as application of Nitrogen is yet not caught up in large 
scale, and wages of male labour, which is associated significantly posi- 
tively in factor 3, in this factor is negatively associated to all other 


variables. 


Factor twelve is clearly a dimension of irrigation. Irrigation 
agriculture, however, is carried on only in the case of valleys and basins 
where food crops, especially wet rice, are grown. The significant load- 
ings of food crops and total production rather provide support for the 
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irrigation component of the system as: food crops are irrigated crops 
and they contribute the largest proportion of the total production of 


crops in the area. Factor twelve thus places emphasis on irrigation, area 
and sources, food crops and total] production, and accounts for 2.14 
percent of the total variance. 


FACTORS THIRTEEN TO TWENTYONE 


Thirteen: 35 Implements: Sprayers 0.71 
Fourteen: 61 Contribution: Attached labour, female 0.86 
62 Wages: Male — 0.63 
60 Contribution: Attached labour, male 0.45 
Fifteen: 68 Nutrients: Farm manure — 0.64 
47 Crop System: Intercropping — 0.61 
25 Distance from Home to Farm — 0.50 
40 Crops: Fruits 0.40 
Sixteen: 46 Crop System: Wet/Rotative 0.89 
71 Debt/Credit: Money-lender 0.76 
72 Debt/Credit: Other Sources 0.42 
Seventeen: 67 Chemicals: Herbicides 0.70 
Eighteen: 23 Occupation: Services 0.88 
49 Storage: Barn 6.70 
08 Subsidiary income 0.62 
Nineteen: 16 Age: 36-50 years 0.85 
Twenty: 54 Wage labour: Bullock 0.47 
46 Crop System: Wet/rotative 0.40 
72 Debt/Credit: Other sources 0.40 
Twentyone: 07 Sources of Income Agriculture 0.90 


Factors thirteen to twenty one account for 14.9 percent of all 
variance in the data. The variables, 20 of them, indicate both positive 
and negative associations of greater significance. Of the modern elements, 
use of sprayers in chemical application to crops shows a high factor 
loading indicating the elements widespread use by the farm operators. 
A simple devise, but highly effective should be the reason why it finds 
such wider use by the tribe. Contribution by female attached labour 
also shows a high positive association indicating perhaps the largest 
pool of it helping to operate farms. On the other hand, male wage 
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labour, which shows high positive associations both in terms of contribu- 
tion and wages per mensem in factor three is negatively associated in 
factor fourteen. 


Fruit Crops, intercropping and use of farm manure are highly 
negatively associated to ali others in factor sixteen indicating perhaps 
their weak position in terms of commercialization of agriculture, and 
increasing productivity of land operated by traditional, tribal farm 
operator. Distance from home to farm which gets a negative loading 
deserves special mention because this distance has never been an im- 
portant element in farm operation and factor fifteen makes it only more 
so. Note, most distances from home to farm are small and therefore 


do not influence greatly the nature of attention. 


Factor sixteen brings to light the importance of two variables very 
clearly. Wet/rotative system of cropping is the dominant (20 percent 
of area is under wet rice cultivation, and something like 45 percent is 
ever under rotative system) system of cultivation by the tribe. And the 
hold moneylenders have still on the farm operators is indisputable 
because the exploitation by outsiders — designated as ‘underdog’ posi- 
tion — is a dominant characteristic of the tribal peasants under inves- 
tigation. However, other sources of debt or credit like friends, kinsmen, 
and neighbours are not effectively operative in the tribal system is 


borneout by the negative, significant loading. 


Like sprayers, yet another modern element that finds a positive, 
high association is the use of herbicides, in factor seventeen. 


Factor eighteen makes clear the importance of one independent 
and two dependent variables. Services as occupation registers a high 
loading because within among the tribeit is a source of employment: 
for example, many teachers in the area are tribes and they operate 
farms, too, in addition to receiving remuneration from salaried employ- 
ment. In this light, it is not surprising that other, stibsidiary sources 
of income gets a high factor loading, too. The independent variable, 
barn (storage) which earlier got a negative loading in factor nine, gets 
a positive loading in this factor. It may be mentioned here that most 
tribal farm operators possess a storage barn either in the farmhouse or 
an extension of the living quarters. They are mainly used for storing 
grains for use in the lean season or for preserving seeds for next crop. 
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Factors nineteen and twenty have variables with negative factor 
loadings: Age group 36-50 years which never figured in any other factor 
has a negative association with all variables, the reason for this is per- 
haps its relative weakness of number with other age groups - say 15-36 - 
in participation and - 50 + years - help being the repositories of folk 
knowledge. Bullock wage Jabour has a low, negative association mainly 
because bullock Jabour is rarely hired and if used in farms other than 
those owning the animals, it is used mainly as a form of exchange 


labour, which the society practises in abundance. 


Agriculture as the main source of income is clearly borne out by the 
high association it expresses in the last Factor derived. Agriculture in- 
deed is the mainstay and the supportive evidence in factor twentyone is 


ample. 


A Perceptive Remark on Factor Analysis 


The components of agricultural development, interpreted in terms 
of associations of variables constituting them, provide a nice knock-down 
argument of tradition-versus-modernity. Twelve factors interpreted in 
detail may be said to be major dimensions and the rest-9 of them - may 
be considered minor or reduced dimensions of agricultural development 
in the Kollihills. While the major dimensions together account for 60.4 
percent of all variance the rest of the nine dimensions account for only 
14.9 percent of the total variance. First factor alone accounts for 18.69 
percent and second factor for 10.54 - a total of 29.19 percent - of variance 
of all variable. This fact in itself is then a clear indication of the reduced 


dimensional character of factors thirteen through to twentyone. 


However, among the nine factors, thirteen and seventeen, having 
one variable each - sprayers and herbicides respectively, indicate the 
elements’ importance in the overall picture, despite the fact the factors 


may be considered as minor or reduced in dimension. 


Two other aspects deserve special mention in the light of analysis 
and discussion. Even as early as the mid 1930s, published sources 
indicate, that modernism was sweeping the hills, resulting in changes 
in attitude of the people, their customs, and even in the death of some 
of the happy traits of the communal economic life (Natarajan, 1936, 
172). But the analysis under discussion does not strongly support this 
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view as of 1982. It follows from above that while it may be true of the 
entire Kollihills, and to some extent, even of the society, it is not nece- 
ssarily true in the case of individual farm operators because elements 
of modernization such as development administration, infrastructure, 
including road net, health units, etc. are prevalent but they do not 
influence individual farm operators except ina general way; and hence 
societal behaviour (or aggregate behaviour) is decidedly different, and 
distinct, from individual, farm operator behaviour. 


As a consequence, science and technology - as expressed by techno- 


logical input-output relations - is marginal in its effects at the farm 
level. 


Production Conditions in the Tribal Agriculture 


The correlation matrix of factor analysis help test a number of 
hypotheses on production condition in the tribal agriculture. It should 
be mentioned here that the researcher has yielded much too easily to 
the temptation of treating the owner-cultivator and his problems of 
resource acquisition and utilisation on the analogy of the producer ofa 
competitive firm. This no doubt gives rise to awkward problems - for 
example, in handling inputs like family labour and owned land - but 
helps objectively to look at what is happening in the complexity of 
Institutional farms manifested in the conditions of production in tribal 
agriculture. Also, this approach helps examine the validity and rele- 
vance of ideas men applied to a specific situation, tribal agriculture, 


The enquiry thus concentrates chiefly on technological input-output 
relations in tribal agriculture. ‘The aim in doing sois two-fold: to see 
how far some of the hypotheses advanced in the literature are borne 
out by reference to the empirical data analysed, and to show how the 
observations concerning these partial facets of the overall picture are 
not inconsistent with comprehensive views expressed in the literature. 


The focus is on the farm size and productivity relations taking a 
close look at size of holding, labour and the like. 


Yield and Size of Holding 

The one proposition which attracted considerable notice and has 
continued to recur (see: Bharadwaj, 1974, 11) is the alleged inverse 
relationship between yield and size of holding. The tribal agriculture, 
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on the other hand, reveals a significant positive association between 
yield and size (0.512) as is in fact pointed out by Rudra (1968). This 
positive association is either because of the use of yield per gross culti- 
vated area as the dependent variable instead of net area cultivated or 
because the size of holding in the tribal area does not represent a large 
range since most of the farm operators interviewed are small land-hold- 
ers - 02 ha to 2.0 ha. 


This does not however mean the small farm operators use better 
quality or technologically advanced inputs. If anything, modern ele- 
ments are in little use. Hence, more intensive application of other 
cooperant inputs like labour, bullock power or irrigation must be con- 
sidered as the reason behind such a positive relationship. It is in fact 
supported by positive correlations such as existing between operational 
holding size and family human labour days (0 657) and contributions 
by family male (0.530) and female labour (0.568). An additional in- 
ference may be that the small peasants, mostly working on their own 
farms, take greater care in performing their tasks and therefore better 
managers, even if their time is divided between farm work in their own 
land and wage labour in farms owned by others (0 532): the positive 


relationship between small peasants and family human labour days. 


Labour Use and Production by Size of Holding 


A basic premise underlying à number of explanations of a higher 
degree of labour use on small farm refers to the greater availability of 
family labour relative to size of landholdings. This borne out by posi- 
tive correlations in our case between landholding size and family 
human labour days (0.638), contribution by family male labour (0.519) 
and female labour (0.540). 'The data also suggest that size of the family 
ofthe operator is positively related to the size of holding (0.524) and 
also to household labour size (0.559). 


The availability or otherwise of off-farm work affects the rythm of 
the work undertaken by the operator on his own farm through his 
choice of cropping pattern and crop mixer is not clearly brought out 
by the data, though it is true, in tribal agriculture under study, as 
already explained in chapter four. What emerges then is that the family 
labour has become committed to a certain rythm of work on farm as 
the cropping pattern is generally settled upon. Thus the family labour 
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regulates work on farm so as to take advantage of outside employment 
opportunities. The positive relations between variables earhersin family 
and agricultural labourer (0.681) and between agricultural labourer 
and peasants both male and female above 14 years of age (0.502, 0.555) 
bear this out. Also see the positive relations between agriculture and 
all the three aspects (0.982, 0.785, 0.842). 


Effects of Irrigation 


There is a general understanding that smaller farms generally have 
a higher percentage of their area irrigated. This is not the case in tribal 
agriculture under discussion, since most farms rely on rainfall for mois- 
ture requirements and many small farms do not have any irrigated area 
at all. However, it may be said that, generally, the size of irrigated area 
increases with increasing size of landholdings. 


In the case of tribal operators, irrigation while increasing produc- 
tivity per hectare, does so by making feasible intensive application of 
other inputs (example — wet rice cultivation). This is partly due to low 
quality of irrigation itself. Also, the irrigated holdings generally concen- 
trate on rice, a relatively more valuable crop, while unirrigated hold- 
ings mainly concentrate on dry grains. 


A Concluding Remark 


The use of productivity measures in terms of individual tnputs 
taken in isolation can be misleading in the case of tribal agriculture 
since what obtains as production conditions can only judge the overall 
performance of different production methods. Further complications 
in analysis arise if the objectives of prodution are not the same for all 
operators so that we may not presume that all farm operators are pro- 
fit-maximizers. Since, the production is, at least as of today, more often 
than not, for consumption by the households, profit maximization does 
not seem to be in tune with the analysis. Hence, measures of technical 
efficiency via technological input-output relations are not ideal. Our 
satisfaction therefore lies in the understanding of production conditions 
in a more general way. And the discussion thus far has been in this 
direction and hence is as satisfying as it could possible be. 
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THE SIRIYATIRUMADAL AND 
THE PERIYATIRUMADAL OF 
ST. TIRUMANGAI ALVAR — A STUDY 


R. GOPALAKRISHNAN 


In the aham section of ‘Tamil literature, madal is a unique concept. 
The hero in his extremely frustrated mood, owing to the failure in his 
attempt to marry his lower, declares to move on the madal. ‘‘In ancient 
times those who had failed in their love used to ride over a horse-like 
carrier made of dry palm-leaves. This pain of the pricking ride they 
endured in preference to their pain of failure. And their lady-lover 
might perchance be moved by this unusual testimony of their love and 
agree to accept them." It is a kind of self-torture to mount on the 
horse of a jagged stem of palm leaves. But the thwarted lover does it 
with endurance to proclaim his grief and intends to win over his 
beloved. This is one of the most important concepts forming part of 
internal love affair. 


The form and content of the madal literature as stated in the 
Pannirupattiyal go like this: According to the ancient tradition scholars 
hold that only a lover (man) can ride on madal to show to the masses 
his beloved and the literary composition, describing such an event, 
should have kalivenbü as its metre, the beginning words of the composi- 
tion with consonance and rhyme (ergye» e , Giondesr) being in unison with 
the name of the hero.* The Zlakkanavilakkam also describes the madal 
thus: In the madal the untenability of the three well-known values like 
aram, poru! and viduis stressed while emphasising the worldly love or 
inbam with kalivenbü as its style of composition, and the beginning word 
refer to the name of the beloved.’ 


The Tirukkural which speaks righteousness, wealth and pleasure in 
general, speaks in the Admattuppal of the prolonged agony of the lover 
who cannot bear his strong passions thus: ‘‘Naught else of help is quite 
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as strong as mounting the palm-leaf horse, for them who have been 
steeped in sex and now who feel remorse.'* Apart from the secular 
literature, the sacred literature of St. Nammaàlvàr and of St. Manikka- 
vacakar refers to the concept of madalirtal. In the Tiruvdymoli it is 
pointed out that the lover can express her infatuation towards the Lord 
by way of riding on the madal, caring not for the hostile criticisms 
levelled by the neighbouring women. The Zzrukkovaiyür describes 
the concept of madal as madaltiram in nine verses and it explains in 
stages the extreme step of the lover towards the beloved.* 


An attempt is made here to elucidate the reasons for St. Tirumat- 
gai Alvar choosing this type of composition. 


Though it is a literary dictum that madalérutal or madalirtal is 
restricted only to men, however, there is relaxation with regard to 
women who can also think of madalerutal; this relaxation is provided 
only to those women who loved the Lord alone.* St. Tirumangai 
Alvar is aware of such a relaxation. 


The Alvar acknowledges that according to the Tamil tradition no 
woman was permitted to have recourse to practise madal giving up their 
modesty.  Tirukkural emphasises, *"Naught else is grand and noble 
like the fair sex who ride not the palm-leaf horse, although they are 
swirled in sea of passion hot.’’? Nevertheless, the Alvàrintends to do so 
according to the Northern tradition which admits of women expressing 
their love by various means. In the Ramayana and in the Mahābhārata 
the heroines like Sita and Usa express openly their love towards the 
heroes !? In the Periya-tirumadal the Alvar speaks of the ladies who 
explicitly expressed their romance.  *'Sità followed Rámaà and lived 
with him in the forest; Vegavati went in search of her lover into the 
battle-field, not heeding her brother's protest and she enjoyed her lover's 
company.  Ulupikai, a niga woman, made Arjuna be a prey to her 
lustful aspirations, as alluded to in the Mahübhürata. Usa, the daughter 
of Banasura, found outher lover Aniruddha, through her friend Citra- 
lekha. Above all Parvati practised an arduous penance for a long time 
and got herself united with Siva." 


The Alvar is known for his ability to compose different kinds of 
devotional lyrics. Through them not only did he develop devotion 
but also portrayed his unique mastery over Tamil language. His 
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works are: (1) Periya-tirumoli (2) Tirukkuruntandakam, (3) Tirunedun- 
tandakam, (4) Truvelukürrirukkat, (5) Siriya-ttrumadal and (6) Periya- 
tirumadal: The Sirzya-tirumadal and the Periya-tirumadal are the unique 
contribution of the Alvàr to the Tamil language in general and to the 
Vaisnavite literature in particular. It seems that the Alvar intended 
to outpour his spiritual enlightenment and his rapturous experiences 


with his personal deity in a novel fashion. 


Probably the Alvar might have wished to make a literary revolu- 
tion on a spiritual basis. He did break the convention and introduced 
a new tradition that a love-smitten lady can develop an inexhaustible 
and immortal love towards the Supreme Lord. If the lady fails in her 
endeavour to unite herself with the Lord, she resolves that she has no 
other alternative than to ride on madal. | Here the lady in love is none 
but the Alvar himself referred to as Parakalanayaki by commentators 


and the Vaisnava tradition. 


Moreover, the Alvar disparagingly comments on the attributes of 
the Lord. Such a kind of devotional poem is not uncommon in other 
traditions. In Saivism, for example, St. Sundarar quite often speaks ill 
of Lord Siva. This type of poetry is called nindastuti — praise in the 
form of censure. Such censures will not be aspersions on the 
merit of the Lord but will glorify the proximity of the devoted souls to 
the Lord by virtue of which they take liberties with the Lord. St. Nam- 
mālvār expresses his unfathomable love for God as a lover thus: “My 
friend, resolutely Jet me proclaim that the Lord of Paramapadam has 
robbed me of my modesty, humility and even my heart. So, I an- 
nounce that I ride on the madal by traducing his name and fame 
throughout the world."'? In his other works (excepting the two 
Madals), Tirumangai Alvar requests the Lord to expiate his karmas as 
to extricate him from the future woes. As he has submitted himself 
totally to the benevolence of the Lord, itis but natural for him to 
demand the Lord to fulfil his earnest plea. But the Lord intends to 
keep quiet, probably to tease His devotee and to offer to the world 
many distinctive devotional hymns from the Alvar. The enraged Alvar 
brings forth his deep rooted devotion through poetry negatively and 
positively. Negatively, he abandons all human values as worthless 
except love and positively, he stresses the importance of devotion, de- 


dication, service and sacrifice. 
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The Alvar adds ‘‘Tiru’’, “Siriya? and “Periya” as prefixes.to the 
term madal. ‘‘Tiru’’ in Srivaisnavism denotes Tirumagal, Visnu's 
consort whose presence is invoked for reaching the consummation of 
‘life. Also in Tamil language, the term “Tiru” signifies sacredness and 
the Alvar infuses sanctity to his work and shows that this type of 
poetry reveals love for the Lord and reverence to His Supremacy.: The 
Siriya-tirumadal and Periya-tiruma dal differ in the number of lines. 
What is briefly stated in the former has been’ expatiated in the latter. 
Again, the former seems to be the narration of the God-intoxicated ex- 
perience through someone else, while the latter brings forth the first- 
hand experiences of the Alvar himself.’ In the Siriya-tirumadal the love- 
stricken lady could not know the person responsible for her agony, but 
was made to know it through a sooth-sayer. Through the sooth-sayer 
the Alvàr reveals the auspicious qualities of the Lord, His heroic 
achievements and His sacred abodes (disya-desas or tiruppatigal). But 
in the Periya:tirumadal the Alvar represents the love-smitten lady and 


délineates the direct experience of her ardent love towards the Lotd. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE 
SIRTYA-TIRUMADAL 


The Alvar begins this work. with a description of the earth. ‘‘The 
hills resemble her bosoms, the ocean her dress, the sun her eufr? (a 
small golden ornament worn by women and children on the forehead), 
the lengthy rivers her necklace, the rainy clouds her mattress.’"*? ‘The 
embellishment of the earth has for its cause the virtuous people living 
on earth. In Srivaisnavism the earth is held in high esteem as Bhtdevi, 
one among the three consorts of Visnu. Here the Alvar, as a lover, 
looks at the earth^»as the beloved's spouse and gets jealous. Hence the 


earth has been personified as a lady. 


In our life in this world three values have been recognized: 
(1) dharma (2) artha and (3) kama. The Alvar deliberately disregards 
the existence of mokga, the fourth value. According to him, a few per- 
sons with meagre intelligence and lack of penetration will speak of the 
fourth value, though as such it is beyond our comprehension. People 
believe, he remarks, that an aspirant has to cross over the cloud, pierce 
through the sun who revolves with seven horses, and reach the abode of 
Lord Visnu and live with Him eternally. However, the Alvar affirms 
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moksa in his other hymns.'* But he condemns only the fairy tales told 
by the ignorant people full of sound and fury. He wishes that the wise 
people should ponder over such beliefs and prove their futility and im- 
probability. One should be contented with the adoration of the arcava- 
tāra, without aspiring for the divine abodes.‘ He asks, “How far is it 


justifiable to run after a crow leaving aside the hare.’’’® 


Even among the three values viz., dharma, artha and kama, some 
say interpreting the word ‘QeumpS e.e’ that it is better to seek artha, 
the second one. After acquiring wealth, they say, it is easy to acquire 
dharma and kama. The wealthy will be righteous and they alone enjoy 
life. But this does not seem to be correct. When the Alvar is cons- 
cious of love of God (bhagavat-küma) how could he give undue regard for 
wealth which is only a means and not an end? According to one in- 
terpretation, the statement '(S)eujpifesf ent wgn eruggyeut has been 
split as ‘QeumM ct, QD, shor, augut’ (ie. only wealth is in 
the middle and through that the other two are easily attainable). But 
according to another interpretation, the above statement is split as 
‘Quhem + 2 Heer +srusgioutt’ which means that they will 
attain ‘that’ among ‘these’ i.e., pleasure among the other two values.'' 
The Alvar takes up this issue further in the Periya-tirumadal wherein 


he states that käma alone has the supreme value. 


The Alvar assumes the role of a heroine (rayikibhava) and por- 
trays the transition from one experience to another. ‘The heroine 
plays with a ball in the streets in beautiful attire and at that time, 
when invited by her mother and friends, she happens to witness the 
kudakkutitu of Tirumal, and she becomes lost in Him. From the 
playful mood she is transferred to spiritual experience. She curses 
her fate (valvinat), the powerful karma. It is to be understood implicitly 
that karma acts as a connecting link between the Lord and the playful 


soul. 


Both the heroine and her mother do not know the person who has 
caused these moans and groans in her. Subsequently they approached 
a sooth-sayer (kattuvicci) and through her the Alvar narrates the 
principal characteristics and heroic achievements of Lord Mahàvisnu. 
The Purànic illustrations explained here show that the hero is none but 
the Lord of preservation who will protect the Alvar too. The lady- 
love has chosen a brave hero. She develops many bodily disfigurations 
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and feels her mental modifications. She sends her heart as a messenger 
to inform her present aggrieved state to her lover, whether he accepts 
or rejects it. To her surprise the heart stayed with the lover and did 


not return. This adds fuel to the fire of her tortures. 


The love-stricken soul (the Alvar in his love-lorn condition) quotes 
the instance of a lady named Vàsavadattai who ran after her lover and 
states that the people did not scorn her. The lady-love will not allow 
any soothing terms to console her. She will tackle the troublesome 
situation in her own way. She decides to meet him at various holy 
places wherein He dwells. The spiritually awakened spirit in her 
receives illumination in the presence of the Lord. Hence Parakala- 


nüyaki's efforts to see Him at different divya-desas (tiruppatigal).** 


Even after visiting the sacred places of the Lord, if He does not 
accommodate her with Him, then she has butto announce without 
shyness about mounting on the madal. For, He alone is the cause of her 
miseries and none but Him could save her. She alludes to His heroic 
deeds viz., He not only plucked the tusk of an elephant, but also saved 
the life of another elephant. Similarly, He alone can relieve her from 


the anguish, for He is the cause of it. 


At Tirunaraiyür, (Nacciyar Koyil) the Alvar as Parakalanayaki is 
determined to express his feelings in the n@yaka-ndyaki-bhava. Gener- 
ally it is said that the Alvar has chosen this particular temple at Tiru- 
naraiyur to express his experiences in the ahutturat way. In the 
Periya-tirumadal too, he mentions this temple finally among others. ‘The 


taniyans (invocatory verses) also mention only Tirunaraiyur. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE 
PERIYA-TIRUMADAL 


In the taniyan (a verse, not a composition of Tirumangai Alvar) 
the content of the work is given in brief: “O! ye the womenfolk with 
enchanting forehead! the celestials and the Goddess (dwelling on the 
lotus) adore the Lord of Tirunaraiytr. If the Lord with the auspi- 
cious qualities on this sacred land is not merciful, I will move on the 


madal certainly.” 


While the Siriya-tirumadal begins with the description of the earth, 
the Periya-tirumadal commences with an exquisite portrayal of Sri- 
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Vaikuntham wherein Lord Mahàávisnu rests on the serpent-couch 
(Adisesa) while Bhumippiratti, His consort, tenderly caresses His holy 
feet. In the former, the Alvar gives importance to the earthly activi- 
ties (playing, dancing, kudakküttu, sooth-saying, delegation, etc ), but in 
the latter work, the Alvar delineates the soul's transcending them and 
its ascendence to the abode of the Lord. 


Lord Mahavisnu, the Almighty, created Brahma (the four-faced 
god) — the Lord of creation, who subsequently brought forth the four 
Vedas. ‘The Vedas celebrate the four principal values (purusarthas), viz., 
dharma, artha, kima and mokga. The Alvàr considers them as the 
quintessence of the Vedas, and yet rejects mok$a on the ground that it is 
attained only after the disintegration of the mortal coil? He stresses 
that one should confine oneself to the adoration of the Lord in His arca 
form in this life itself. It is unwarrented to undergo austerities and 
arduous penances.?^ It is stated that people seeking liberation (moksa) 
should lead a strenuous life such asliving in huts, eating leaves and 
fruits, doing penances in the scorching sun, taking bath in the holy 
rivers, etc. These observances are ordained in the scriptures. But none 
has yet personally reported about his success in piercing through the 
realm of the sun and accomplishing the bounteous bliss of the Lord; 
nor anyone has witnessed others going to heaven. It is only fools, 
according to the Alvàr, who would argue that people had attained 
moksa. 


Among the remaining three values, those who strictly adhere to 
dharma or righteousness will enjoy all pleasures in the world of the 
celestials. Hence being righteous results in entertainments if not here, 
at least in other worlds. Wealth or aríha as a means is useful in the 
mundane enjoyment of life and the effect will be the same as in the 
case of the virtuous persons. Desire or küma is the consummation of 
the other two values. Hence the Alvar has resolved to experiment with 
this value. He finds that he can express his inner feelings and outward 
modifications. The longing for sensuous pleasure must be transformed 
into the love of the Lord. The Alvar holds that if the Lord does not 
yield to the request of the lady-love, then she would arrange for madal- 
ürial following the Northern tradition, even though it is not a permitted 
custom for the Tamils. 
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The lady in her affliction, having a high regard for kama, looks 
disdainfully at those who do not understand it. Such ladies do not 
know the sweet fragrance of sandal paste; they abhor hearing the 
music from the pipes; (Aulal); they do not hear and appreciate (become 
melted at) the melodious vioce of anril birds on the palmyra trees; 
they will sleep alone on the moonlight; even after Manmatha (Cupid, 
the God of Love) hassent his provocatory arrows of love, they will not 
be restless and move for the madal. The lady also blesses sarcastically such 
ununderstanding people with a long face to breath the gentle breeze, 
to grow fat and accumulate wealth. Since they perform their routine 
work, the god-enraptured soul, on the contrary, never cares for them, 
but takes adequate measures to win over the confidence of the beloved. 
St. Nammalvar, for example, illustrates the same idea thus: “Friend, 
the Lord whom I love does possess unblemished effulgenec, rosy lips, 
mountain of pearls, flawless virtues, and who is the root of all beings. 
Eventually the body suffers due to the loss of colour and for a long time 
my intelligence has been dimmed. Hence I do not heed the slander of 


the people.’’?' 


To show that his predicament of love is not an uncommon one, 
the Alvar gives a list of persons who could not bear the separation of 
their lovers and who ran away with them to fulfil their passions.?? 
Since these incidents occur in the Northern literature, he confesses his 
inability saying that sage Vyasa (the author of the Mahabharata) alone 
can elaborate those accounts in detail. 


The lady looks at the visual image of the Lord at Tirunaraiyür 
and begins to describe His chest, lips, feet, hands, eyes, etc. They 
resemble a lotus garden in a blue mountain; His waist-band, shoulder 
ornament, mahükundala, hüra, etc. bewitch her. Periyapirattiyar 
(Mahàlaksmi) in beautiful dress stands beside Him. On beholding such 
an image the lady-love has lost her wisdom. In addition, the noise of the 
ocean, moonlight, breeze, sweet voice of the anrzl birds and Manmatha 
afflict her. She wants to submit herself to the Lord of Tirukkannapuram. 
She asks, “If my body and soul are not subservient to you, then, for 
what else are they? What is the use of luscious flowers grown in an 
uninhabited forest? Similarly grown are my bosoms untouched by the 
Lord.'"?? Even the mellifluous sounds fall hard on her ears. She pleads 
that someone should free her from this melancholy (spiritual nausea). 
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It is not that she does not know the person who has made the 
breeze, etc. torment her. He wears tulasi garlands; He healed the injury 
of the moon; dark colour is His complexion; He constructed a bridge, 
crossed the ocean and killed Ravana at Sri Lanka; He punished Hiranya 
who was a rival to the gods: asa brave hero He holds ziruvdl i (sacred 
disc, Cakra); in His WVarahavatara, He saved the earth from peril; He 
has churned the ocean and offered ambrosia to the gods; as Vamana 
He measured the earth and heaven and blessed the king Mahàbali by 
placing His foot on his head; He is the Lord of the Periyapirattiyar. 


The lamenting lady searches for such an eminent personality at 
various shrines such as Tiruvinnakar, and Tirukkudantai. She realizes 
that He isthe Prime Mover, but is seldom known to those who are 
not chosen by Him to be the receipients of His grace. After tracing 
Him out, she would reveal her mental anguish and strive to embrace 
Him through His grace. If He does not yield to her earnest request, 
she will deprecate His reputation and honour in the presence of women, 
priests, devotees at courtyards and throughout the country. 


The contens of her disparaging comments are the following: 


(i A cowherd woman tied Him up with a rope and bound Him 
to a mortar for His mischief of tasting butter and breaking 


the pot. 


Gi) Ina demoniac form (L4Saj-.6) He consumed shamelessly 
the entire food brought in plenty offered to the god Indra. 


(iii) He went as a messenger to the court of the Kauravas where 


He was disrespected. 


(iv) Asa professional dancer, He was dancing with mud-pot 
(Áb), scornfully witnessed by the womenfolk. 


(v) As He could not tolerate the wooing of Surppanakai who 
loved Him, He cut off her ear and nose unsympathetically, 


(vi) As instructed by sage Visvàmitra, He mercilessly killed 
Tatakai (a demoness). 


Proclaiming such inhuman activities of her beloved Lord, she has 
determined to ride on the madal, 
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In the concluding verse a brief summary of the content is given: 
Even after knowing well her spiritual torments, if the Lord keeps quiet, 
then the lady has to announce explicitly her decision to mount on the 
madal; this is the contention of Parakalanayaki. 


CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing exposition one is prone to conclude that the 
Alvar, despite his profound wisdom and devotion, stoops to the level of 
a layman who seldom believes anything unless perceived directly. Like 
the materialists he disregards the concept of heaven and gives impor- 
tance to the idea of empirical love based on Kama. Among the four 
purusarihas, the insistence on k@ma indicates his intention to enact a 
drama in which men and women have to enjoy each other’s company. 
‘The phenomenal love among the lovers has been perpetuated by him. 
In this connection he may be considered as an Epicurean. When the 
Alvar says that the experience of bliss can be asserted on the basis of 
verifiability, then, he may be categorised as a positivist and a naturalist 
to whom the principle of verifiability is the criterion for judging the 
truth or falsity of any statement. In that case, it may be said that the 
Alvar inclines to stultify all metaphysics of the divine. 


The Alvar attempts in the guise of a lady-love to bring the empi- 
rical phenomenon in line with spirituality. But whether he has succee- 
ded in his attempt, is the question now. His being at loggerheads with 
the Lord appears to be a quarrel between a lover and the beloved. 
However, it is one-sided, being a non-requited love. The Lord does 
not reciprocate His affection at any level. ‘The cry of the lady-love in 
anguish and her decision to express her aspirations shamelessly in the 
public are demoralising and discrediting the spiritual values. 


Again, the Alvar maintains that he follows the Northern tradition 
in presenting his love theme ignoring the Tamil tradition wantonly. He 
tries to substantiate his stand with suitable illustrations. In this conne- 
ction he may be condemned for being biased against Tamil tradition 
and culture. He criticises the pursuits launched by devotees to attain 
moksa and the anecdote used by him is this: even as a man goes in for 
a crow when he can get a rabbit, people are crazy after moksa when they 
can easily obtain the grace of the Lord here itself in the arca. form. If 


his contention of the Alvar is accepted, then one need not inquire into 


J.— 12 
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the concept of moksa. Since the Alvar maintains that one can attain 
the summit of spritual experience in the embodied condition, he impli- 
citly subscribes to the view of Zivanmukti. Before the fall of the body 
takes place one can attain liberation by adoring the area. forms of the 


Lord at various temples. 


But a careful study of, and reflection over, the two tirumadals will 
make one understand that the objections referred to above are super- 
ficial and that they do not pay attention to the way in which the Alvar 
cleverly brings lo light the basic tenets of Srivaisnavism. The existence 
of heaven or paramapadam is a staunch belief among the Vaisnavites 
which transcends reason and requires no logic for its proof or verifica- 
tion. There is unimpeachable veracity in the conviction of all the 
Vaisnava saints regarding the experience of God in His province. But 
here the Alvar holds that only scholars of high degree and saints of 
higher order can contemplate over moksa. He desires that everyone 
drawn from the different strata of society should enjoy the perennial 
bliss of the Lord in arcãvatāra. To substantiate his desire he takes up 
the madal literature as an appropriate means and among the three 
major values he considers k@ma as the supreme one. The word ka@ma 
should not be viewed in its literal sense. It refers to the deep-rooted 
love of the Lord (Bhagavat-kama). Ka&ma or godly love becomes the pri- 


mary experience for the subsequent attainments. 


The Alvar expresses the sentiment of dependence and expects 
everyone to surrender himself to the bounteous grace of the Lord. In 
order to give a significant place to the concept of frapatiz, he dedicates 
himself completely to the Lord as à lady-love. As a result, he brings 
out a panoramic picture of spiritual experiences, of course, from several 
empirical planes. While portraying them, he has to depend upon one 
tradition or the other. While the Alvàr is interested in presenting a 
love affair between a lover and a beloved or rather between a human 
‘and the divine, there is no bias far or against any region or prejudice 
towards tradition. Tradition and culture are for a man of attachment, 


while the renounced seldom care for them. 


St. Tirumangai Alvar through his two madals wants to show his 
rapport with the Lord. The spiritually awakened souls prefer, not 
mundane enjoyments but only spiritual communion. Even if they 
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desire to have worldly experience, then it is a way of realizing God 
through His creation. Till they reach the zenith of spiritual experience, 
never dothey give up their endeavours at any level. The enticement 
of worldly objects becomes ineffective for the spiritually awakened and 
such great souls become overwhelmed by divine bliss. Their suffering 
is to be understood as caused by separation and their strenuous efforts 
are meant to alleviate the dark night caused by separation. The experi- 
ences of the Alvar narrated in his madals are nothing but his empirical 
activities based on spiritual leniency to invoke the blessings of the Lord. 
In them one can notice the unique spiritual experiences taking place 
such as awakening of the spirit, illumination, purification and dark 
night of the soul. However, the Alvar stops with mystic way of life 
and does not proceed to mystic union whichis an act of personal ex- 
perience and hence inexplicable. Since he proposes to promote ordinary 
love, which has to be converted into godly love, it is his prerogative 


to leave it to the reader to infer the summit of divine experience. 


In the words of Prof. K. C. Varadachari, ‘‘Tirumangai has shown 
in these two sublime works (the tirumadalgal) the psychology of kama 
(love) as involving a martyr-principle, love unto death. Real love 
always is a love unto death, for it 1s such a death that grants immorta- 
lity or conquest over death, vindsena mrtyum tirtvà sambhitya amrtam 
aínute: by death one crosses over mortality and by birth one attains 


the immortal, as the /sdvasyopanisad (14) puts it.’’** 


Hence it is clear that the repugnant attitude of the Alvar t wards 
the concept of liberation and the steps taken for it, only accentuates the 
idea of perfection here itself. Thus the Alvar wants us only to main- 


tain the immortal love towards the Lord. 


NOTES 


l. Balasubramanian, K. M, TYirukkural (translation), Manali 
Lakshmana Mudaliyar Specific Endowments, Madras. 1962, p. 499. 

2. Quoted by Annafgaradcariyar, Lyarpa, Divyürtha  Dipikai, 
Grantamala office, Visnu Kanceepuram, 1959, p. 22. 


3. Ibid., p. 22. Reference is also made to Verba pattiyal, also called 
as the Vaccanandimalai which prescribes the similar grammar for madal; 
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2 .(Dmeumrb Qun eG. eire? ywit SH oor uid 
Gur pA srsb Qurra — Qu mad 
uje0U 2 SUGlovestiumT wi eS emen Or Gut 
Pama Gleugie»a Pis. 

Tirukkural, 1131. op.cit., p. 233. 

Tiruvüymoli, 5,3, 10. 

Tirukkovaiyar, 10, 1-9. 

Pannirupattiyal, 147. 


po qb see Sem um 


Periya-tirumadal, verses 76-78: 
Breer PDL uum gorGSssF guru 
ines soi tbt eomm GigeartiG smi eum apib 
Glzseórgm) engulm GaL sies (P — 2 Tnb 
O) erf Cus 
LDeür e»itb eut Gm p Gui Grr Cob. 

9. 1137. op. cit., p. 233. This idea is strengthened by the view 
expressed in the TolKüppiyam, an ancient authoritative work on Tamil 
grammar. 

er S Cw omid ob uses 9. oL Gipeb 

Qur Lui Qpan Aer e»iou m eor (Poruladhikiram, 38) 
Also the Tolküppiyam distinguishes between two kinds of madal viz., 
Intinai and Peruntiņnai. The former refers to the open declaration of 
riding on the madal (1047) while the latter means the actual mounting 
on it (974). The madal literature of Tirumangai Alvar represents the 


former view. 


10. One may claim that the Kambarümüyanam and the Villiputurar 
Bharatam are Tamil works and can there be any justification regarding 
the statement ofthe Alvar? But these works have secondary sources 
rather than primary ones — Annangaràacáriyàr, op.cit., p. 30. 


ll. Pertya-ttrumadal, lines 99-142. 
12. Tiruvtymoli, 5, 2, 9. 

13.  Sirzya-tirumadal, lines 1-4. 

14. Annangarac4ariyar, op.cit., p. 30. 


15.  Tzrumüla:t, 2. užas torneo, Guna... 


Cf., 4th Tirumurai, Kovil, (esf S UHUD i 
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16. 4th Tirumurat, Tiruvarur, Palamoli 2. 'apuisveSU GS 
sra Pr GrimesreumGm'; cf., famous proverb: “A bird in hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 

17. Siriya-tirumadal, 7. | Annanigarücüriyür, op.cit , p. 30. 

18. In the Periya-tirumadal also, the Alvar refers to a long list of 
holy places. 

19. Tiruvéymolt, 9, 10, 5. 

20. .Nücciyür-tirumol 1, 13, 9. 

21. Tiruwüymoit, 5, 3, 1. 

22. Discussed already in the introductory section. 

23.  Periya-tirumadal, lines, 176-179. 

24. K. C. Varadachari, Alvars of South India, (Bombay: Bharatiya 

Vidya Bhavan, 1966) p. 123. 


CERTAIN CORRELATES OF SUPERSTITION* 


R. N. ANANTHARAMAN and P.J. CHARUMATHY 


Both superstition and science partially aim at explaining process 
and suggesting schemes to predict events, to interpret neutral phenomena 
and to solve problems. Both assume implicitly or explicitly, the abili- 
ty of man to understand and toa lesser extent, control his environment. 
One basic difference lies in the methodology that is utilized to arrive at 
explanations and suggestions and to verify them. Superstitious beliefs 
are not sustained by scientific verification. 


The twentieth century man continues to be susceptible to super- 
stitions, the ''irrational beliefs’’, in spite of the advance in rationalist 
ideas and the retreat of the more obvious types of magical beliefs. Super- 
stitions regarded as typical of the ‘primitive’ and the ‘ignorant’ 
continue to influence the individual even with man’s advance in 
science and technology (jahoda 1968, Maple 1972 and Lewis 1975). 
According to Blum and Blum (1974) superstitions of one kind or another 
are inextricably woven into the fabric of every individual’s life, in vary- 


ing degrees. 


There is no objective means of distinguishing ‘superstition’ from 
other types of beliefs and action. In some instances, it is difficult to 
separate it from religious beliefs and practices. Superstition is the belief 
in functional and magical] relationship of phenomena or objects or per- 
sons or events which in reality are not related (Maller and Lundeen, 
1934). Jahoda (1969) defines superstition as an inappropriate or 
unnecessary fear requiring the observance of a rite or practice that will 
ward off a non-existent danger. As to content, Jahoda(1969) describes 


superstition as the belief in lucky or unlucky days, numbers or colours, 





* Paper presented in the All India Seminar on ''Contemporary Issues in the 
Philosophy of Religion’’ held at Madras Christian College, Madras-59, from 7-2-1983 
to 10-2-1983. 
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astrology and other occult systems, witches, ghosts and sorcerers. Haml 
(1968), Warring (1980) and Planner (1981) described superstitions 
as invariably taking one of the three basic forms namely, omens, 


taboos and rituals. 


1. Omens are the signs, forewarning by which one claims to 
know the predetermined future. 


2. Taboos direct the individual not to speak certain words or 
commit certain actions. 


3. Rituals refer to the actions that should be preformed to bring 
about specific desirable effects or to avert bad luck or to ensure 
good luck generally. 


In the present investigation, superstition is defined as the belief in 
omen, supernatural phenomena, luck and unlucky things, ideas and 
actions, days, colours, numbers and taboos, and rituals to avoid misfor- 
tune and ensure good luck. 


Superstitions, the subject of common concern, have been exclusively 
studied by Social Anthropologists, but little understood from the psy- 
chological point of view. The studies on superstitions have been very 
few in the field of psychology, especially in India. Srinivas (1962) has 
pointed out that India would appear to be an excellent country to 
study the incidents of superstitions and factors affecting such beliefs. 
Hence, the present study is an attempt to explore some of the Psycho- 
logical factors related to superstitiousness. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Sample: The present study was carried out on an incident sample 
of 104 undergraduate women students from one of the colleges in the 
city of Madras. They were selected by a simple random sampling 
method. ‘The age of the respondents ranged from 17 to 20 years (Mean 
age — 19.50 years; SD — 3.65) They belonged to arts and science facul- 
ties. All the respondents were personally contacted and requested to 
participate in the study. 


Tools: (i) Questionnaire for Superstitions: A number of students 
were interviewed by requesting them to list what they considered super- 


stitions. In this manner 483 superstitions were collected. Out of this 
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50 items were selected which have been found to be most popular, 
i.e. most often expressed by the subjects. The answers for each item 
were True and False. The respondents were requested to say True if 
they consider them to be true, or False if they consider them as false. 
(ii) State and Trait Anxiety Scale: STA developed by Spielberger (1978) 
was administered to the subjects. This scale has 20 items for measur- 
ing state anxiety and 20 items for trait anxiety. For each item, four 
alternatives v?z., not at all, rarely, sometimes, and most of the times 
were provided. ‘This instrument has been found to be reliable and 
valid in the Indian context. 


Ravens’ Progressive Matrices: In order to measure abstract intelli- 
gence, Progressive Matrices designed by Raven (1965) have been utilis- 
ed. This test consists of 60 items. It is a performance test of Intellig- 


ence and it is culture-free one. 


Product moment correlation was used to find the relationship bet- 
ween superstition, intelligence, state and trait anxiety. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


It was observed from the results, that very few individuals did not 
believe in superstitions. ‘This finding substantiates the researches of 
Jahoda (1870). 


Age of the respondents was found to have no effect on superstitious 
beliefs. The same was observed by Keurst (1939), Ved Prakash (1969), 
and Paul Kline (1974). 


The intelligence of the respondents was found to be not correlated 
with superstition, (Table-I). 
TABLE I 


Shows the correlation 


Superstition E 

(N=104) 
Age. ' 0.01 
Intelligence 0.14 


State Anxiety 0.13 
Trait Anxiety 0.62* 


“significant at 0.01 level 


a) 
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Jahoda (1968) concludes from his study that intelligence is unrelated to 
traditional beliefs, whereas Wagner (1928), Gilliland (1930), Powers 
(1931), Zapf (1945), and Robert (1974) reported negative correlation 


between measures of intelligence and superstition. 


It was found in the present investigation, state anxiety to be not 
significantly related to superstitions. ‘Trait anxiety was found to be 
significantly correlated with superstition. (Yable-I). 


Superstitions remain to be outward expressions of the tensions and 
anxieties that affect the individual from birth to death. They come to 
surface in times of stress. Superstitions usually arise from people's un- 
satisfied needs. (Hans Toch, 1966). 


In times of stress, the individual bases his reasoning on the theory 
of self-preservation and avoidence of suffering. Therefore, it serves as 
defence mechanism for the individual. According to Blum and Blum 
(1974), beliefs in superstition may be said to bave a therapeautic value 
on the individual. Superstitious beliefs were specifically designed to 
offset the destructive influence of fear and to provide for man, an 
imaginary control over the environment which gives him the confi- 
dence to struggle onwards towards his goal. Fraser (1930) noted in his 
writings that superstition has contributed to the maintenance of civil 
order and is necessary for the growth and development of an organised 


society. 


'Though superstitious beliefs and practices serve as coping mecha- 
nisms, they have their own destructive influences on the individual. 
Over-dependence on these beliefs reduces the individual to a state of 
mental slavery, which affords him not the slightest protection against 
the very real danger of the world in which he lives (Maple 1972). 
Superstitions supply a very unreliable sense of security or guideline for 
the anxious. It is suggested by Hunter (1962) and Gelfand (1967) that 
the prevalence of superstitious beliefs inhibit the motivation necessary 
for development. According to Kavadias (1966) and Odhiambo (1967), 
prevalence of superstitious beliefs constitutes an obstacle to scientific 


and technological advance. 


Being superstitious is an indication that one is emotionally ill- 
equipped to carry out a particular action (Blum, 1975). Superstitious 


Jees 13 
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individual is not open to reason. 


It is also difficult to dispose these 


beliefs and practices with reason and evidence. Easiest to identify 
are those superstitious beliefs and practices which have an influence on 
overt behaviour (Phillipa Warring, 1980). 
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*Relationship between belief in the 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF INDUSTRIALIZATION —- 
ISSUES AND THEMES* 


D. SUNDARAM 


Industrialization refers to the actual course of transition from the 
preceding agricultural or commercial society towards the industrial 
society meaning a totality of relations involving workers, employers and 
society as they develop to make use of the new machines, processes and 
services that the modern technology has made it possible. Industria- 
lization is also understood as the transformation of society through the 
development of modern industry and technology accompanied by far- 
reaching political and social changes. In describing how Britain war- 
ranted itself for a title of industrial revolution, the components of in- 
dustrialization have been identified. They were the machine, techno- 
logy, the marketing of men’s labour, the concentration of workers so 
engaged in single enterprise and the existence of a special social type 
on the special conditions of rapidly expanding markets that generated 
sufficient changes in the productive capacity of society. In describing 
how this industrialization has brought about changes from agriculture 
to industry Carl Capillo stated that the industrial revolution brought 
into the entire structure of society, a general aggregate of changes that 
made industry instead of agriculture a predominent sector of society.” 
Consequently there has been a classification of the societies into indust- 
rial society, pre-industrial society and post-industrial society. The 
conceps like industrialization and industrial order also became signi- 


ficant. 


Sociology concerning itself with the problems and prospects of the 
society has been looking into the problems of industrial society. Thus, 
industry and industrialism with their base in industrial revolution have 


provided a seed bed for a major intellectual and ideological development 





* A theme paper presented in 16th All India Sociological Conference held in 
Annamalainagar from 29-12-1982 to 31-12-1982. 
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and also a conception of social movement in history in the context of the 
awakening of the classical thinkers in the field of sociology. Rather, the 
ideas of man and society, and society and changes got re-formulated in 
such away that there were many who have critically analysed society. 
The classical workers have enunciated, five aspects of industrial revolu- 
tion, namely, the condition of labour, the transformation of property, the 
industrial city, technology and the factory system to have a most evoca- 
tive sociological response of industrial revolution.’ The ideas listed 
above get themselves enmeshed with the development of sociology itself. 
In his theory of the development of modern western sociology, Alvin 
Gouldner, in his own characteristic style, has synthesized those events, 
ideas and also the approach of many of these thinkers namely Henri 
Saint Simon, August Comte, Karl Marx, Max Weber, Emile Durkheim, 
Vilfredo Pareto, Talcott Parsons, Robert K. Merton, Kingsley Davis, 
Wilbert E. Moore, Robin Williams and others. Thus, he has put for- 
ward the themes of industrialism, technology, division of labour, aliena- 
tion and anomie, utilitarianism and moral authority as reflected in the 
concern of man in society in the context of industrial revolution within 
a framework of sociological positivism, German idealism in the combi- 
nation of French Socialism and English economics and structural func- 
tionalism and developed a historical model of structural development 
of sociological concern of social consequences of industrialization." 


The ideas of community, status and authority in the context of the 
changes by the forces of division of labour, industrial capital and the 
new roles of workers have brought not only an intellectual contribu- 
tion on the question of order and progress in the society but also high- 
lighted the impact of technology on society. The question of looking 
into such an impact differed not only between August Comte and Emile 
Durkheim on the one hand but also between Emile Durkheim and Karl 
Marx on the other. They produced forceful hypotheses about social 
relationships between technology and society. They highlighted the 
role of the technological forces in holding the order of society and also 
the need for a counterbalance of forces like the inducement of moral 
values in the form of shared moral values among the members of the 
society. The changing concepts of utilitarianism, the new order of 
social relationships in the situation of industrial revolution have been 
realised by them in distinctly different ways. Taking alienation and 
anomie in the context of the division of labour, Karl Marx looks at it 
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not only in the sense that the greater the division of labour, greater the 
features of alienation but also looks at it that in this process while man 
is submerged in work, work swallows man. On the other hand, Durk- 
heim’s concern with alienation and anomie as products of division of 
Jabour is not in the forces of the division of labour but it is in the con- 
ditions of the process of the division of labour. ‘Thus the critical 
analysis of industrial society has highlighted the ‘‘man” in the context 


of social consequences of industrialization. 


There were other familiar substantive themes of social consequences 
of industrialization like how the community (which is an amalgam of 
attitudes, customs and social institutions) breaks up into component 
parts due to industrialization. Separation of economic activities and 
work roles from the specific family or the community situation to a 
specific work-organization are the related themes in the context. For 
example, on the question of empirical evidences available for us on the 
changes inthe family and family life, the contribution of Chicago 
School is not only noteworthy but also it may be said that a pioneering 
focus has been made by it. Indeed, these contributions highlighted the 
changes both in the structure and function of family. However, the 
changes in the family and the family relationships between men and 
women in the family in the context of the shift of the economic activity 
from home to industry and changes in the occupational structure of 
society to suit to the mass production needed to be revalidated as there 
are divergent views. Here, Talcott Parson’s ideas on the families in 
the urban and industrial complex, Sjoberg’s account of pre-industrial 
family and Epstien’s and other works on the changing aspects of 
Indian family in the context of industrial urbanism prove to be relevant 
themes for such a revalidation ofthe concept of industrialization as a 


cause for such consequences in the family. 


On the other hand, there is a theme which shows how this indus- 
trialization has produced urban-industrial complexes where there will 
be economically active population shifted from the agricultural pattern 
of work and will also be the divergence life of towns and cities from 


that of rural life. 


This is the phenomenal consequence of pattern of spatial shifts of 
population from rural sector to urban sector which is said to have pre- 
dominance of industrial occupations. The process of migration, 
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migrant workers, their housing requirements and the attendant educa- 
tional requirements of those who have taken up industrial occupation 
are some of the themes on the question industrialization and popula- 


tion. 


While these are the quantitative aspects of shifts in human 
resources from the non-industrial to industrial sectors, there are also 
other aspects of human resources within the industry. It is the field of 
man-technology where technical determinism has brought out the shift 
from the man’s dependancy on too! to his dependency on mechanical 
‘implements. ‘The man is being integrated with the machine in the 
manner in which not only with the aim of reducing the drudgery of 
the physical input of man but also with the aim of maximizing produ- 
ctivity with the minimum effort. ‘The Taylorian approach initially 
treated men as workers in neuro-physiological organism to identify their 
definite skills and capacities and thus to reduce the “man” into a 
“technical man." Later, the Chicago Western electric company with 
the help of Hawthorne experiments have tried to identify the social 
factors also in such process of integrating the man with technology. 
The purpose of man and machine experiments ended by exploring the 
idea of the increase of productivity where the concept of ‘organization’ 


has also become the consequences of industrialization. 


The theme of organization, as yet another social consequences of 
industrialization has several inbuilt components which are variously 
termed like ‘employee society,’ ‘organisational society’ and the ‘admi- 
nistrative society.” Thus the function of industrial society at a contem- 
porary level is distinctly different from what it was earlier. A new 
concept of ‘capitalism without capital has set in motion the producti- 
vity targets for a new concept of ‘capitalism without capital’ has set 
in motion the productivity targets for a new kind of social environment 


where profit should go with the meaning of justice. 


While this is the organizational innovation of the industrial order 
of the day, the keenness to look into the linkages between industrial 
development and prosperity has reflected in the desire for a micro- 
analysis to understand the persistance of inequality, technical develop- 
ment, initial property endowments and the manner of other institution- 
al relationships.? The idea is to see how the process of industrialization 
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attempts to narrow down the inequalities. In Indian context, the 
caste and class in industrial organization is gaining a new ground 
where the convergence of occupation, caste and economic forces bring 


out a new dimension of social stratification. 


Another theme is the increasing institutionalization namely bureau- 
cratization of science and technology for the sake of maximising the 
industrial efficiency. Industrialization and education go to such an 
extent where the knowledge in technology transfer is given with an im- 
portance on technology rather than on the importance of the consequen- 
ces of technology. Where the education that highlights this concept 
of ‘technology with a human face.” Schumacher highlighted a point 
that to be a good:shoe-maker, it is not enough to know about making 
shoes alone but he should also have the tendency to know about feet.'1? 
The education of science and technology is the theme where the social 
relevance of technology and industry is another social concern in the 
context of industrialization. Industrialization in India has definitely 
generated a market system where the traditional village institutions 
and other mechanisms are gradually replaced where the value of 
money tender is becoming important. In this context, the question of 
the process of adaptation of the population and other kinship net — 
work is yet another theme for the study in the social consequences of 
industrialization. 


Industry, as well as, society, is such a veritable field for the student 
of sociology, where the mundane concern for sociological consequence 
of industrialization extends to operational levels at which not only the 
contributions of classical thinkers are relevent but also the substantive 
areas like, industry and family, industry and population, industry and 
education, industry and stratification, industry and development, be- 
sides the issues like man-technology, the nature of group in industry, 
work-motivation and working-class images, managerialism, trade 
unions within the meaning of conflict and consensus. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS IDEAS IN THE 
SANGAM PERIOD 


V. RATHINASABAPATHY 


On the basis of the culture and ways of life as depicted in Tolkap- 
piyam and also on the basis of the social life of the people, we have to 
construct the philosophy and religion as practised by the Tamils at that 
time. It is, therefore, necessary to consider the development of ideas, 
the social environment, the views about God, and the conditions of the 
people who lived at the time of Tolküppzyam. The philosophical ideas 
formulated by the Tamils have to be considered in terms of their 
development being influenced by geographical factors. We will be 
guided in all these by references contained in Yolkappiyam and other 


ancient Tamil works. 


In spite of the fact that man has become a highly evolved being, he 
has not yet given up some of the features characteristic of the animal. 
Comparing man with the animal, points of similarity as well as differ- 
ence can be worked out. The 7olkappiyam brings out the close similarity 
that obtains between man and animal. For example, the word ‘or & a oir’ 
refers to animals, whereas the word ‘ww&a&eir’ refers to human beings. 
‘The mere possession of a human form does not make one a human 
being. What is essential is the possession of the essential features of man. 
If those features which distinguish man from animals are absent, man 
does not deserve to be called a man. We sometimes characterise man 
as a tool making animal; and in this respect he seems to be superior to 
other animals. Whatever may be the points of similarity between man 
and animals, the former differs from the latter in one essential feature. 
Man has the capacity of knowing himself as a knower when he is kno- 


wing a thing; when he enjoys pleasure, he knows himself as an enjoyer. 


Let us consider the evolution of senses from the lower creatures 
onwards. Plants have only one sense, namely the tactile sense. Crea- 
tures like snails have not only the tactile sense but also the sense of 
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taste. There are other creatures like ants which have three senses, viz. 
touch, taste, and smell. Creatures like crabs and insects like bees have, 
in addition to these three senses, the sense of vision. Birds and animals 
have also the sense of hearing. Man has been endowed with a peculiar 
gift which others do not have. He has a separate sense (Manan). There 
are those who argue that all living beings have mind and that they are 
capable of thinking even though they have not developed this capacity to 
the same extent as man has developed. But this view is not acceptable 
to the author of the Tolkappiyam. - It is his view that all living beings 
pursue what is good to them and avoid what is not good, and man 
does not differ from animals in this respect at all. But man has the 
capacity of knowing himself, when he is thinking. It is conspicuous 
by its absence in other animals. Manan which is internal is what 


distinguishes man from other animals. 


Manan (iwesrest) which is included by Tolkappiyar as the sixth 
sense is different from the mind which is the first of the four internal 
instruments (Antahkarana) — Mind, Buddhi, Citta and Ahankara. 


The function of Manan (wer 6r) is something significant. When 
the soul enjoys happiness through eating, Manan works to impart an 
idea to the soul. With the support of the Manan, the individual thinks 
that I am the enjoyer or I am enjoying this. It is otherwise called as 
“Zest eyestonin csjDey" by Tiruvalluvar. 


Several thousands of years must have elapsed since the appearance 
of man. It israther difficult to say whether man has completely or 
only partially developed his capacity to think. We can divide thinking 
into two groups. There is first of all the problem of fulfilling the needs 
of life. What we now call the old stone age and the new stone age are 
landmarks in the development of man in the direction of organizing his 
life and fulfilling his needs.? Thus science makes its beginning. ‘There 
is also another problem which confronts man. There is the inner urge 
in him to question all that he sees outside him. He not only comes in- 
to contact with the various things in the external world, but also works 
out some kind of relation and connection between them without accep- 
ting things asthey are. May be, it is the factor of time that has been 
responsible for such a kind of enquiry which man has undertaken. 


Here starts philosophy. 
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Man must have noticed at first a number of external factors, like 
light and darkness, day and night, as being responsible for his move- 
ments. He also has the experience of happiness and misery which are 
subjective states. . So there is the two-fold influence on man, the exter- 
nal and the internal. Man rejoices when there is light and when he is 
happy; similarly he is dejected when there is night and misery. Thus 
man is aware of the three kinds of polarities in his experience like day 
and night, happiness and misery, like and dislike. He does not need 
any external evidence in respect of his enquiry into these polarities; 
from the beginning of his experience he is quite aware of them. 


We now come to the second stage in the development of man's 
capacity to think. Reference was made earlier to the influence of 
time in shaping man's ability to think. Man confronts not only with day 
and night but also the seasons which come one after another in a 
certain order. ‘Though he did not at that time give any specific name 
to the seasons as we do now, he must have been aware of the sequence 
of their appearance as well as their influence on all living beings. 
Seasons influence not only animals and plants of the lower order but 
also man himself. By noticing the changes that take place in plants in 
summer as well as in the rainy season he must have come to the conclu- 
sion that they too, like him, are subject to desire and aversion. He 
must have arrived at the conclusion that all living beings, whether 
they belong to the lower order or the higher order, are exposed to the 


same factors, which are basic and general. 


This must have been noticed by man wherever he lived in the 
world. It is only by living in the same place for a fairly long time such 
a truth could have been discovered. If people moved from place to 
place very frequently, they could not have discovered this truth. 
Further, food which is necessary for peaceful living and creative think- 
ing must have been assured to them in order that they might indulge 
in such an enquiry. The thrid stage in its development is marked 
by the observation of the common factor between himself and other 
beings which function like him. He must have noticed the factor res- 
ponsible for movement and immobility. People who are considered 
to be dead are those in whom there is no movement of the vital airs. 
This must have made him thinkin another way. Isit possible to 
inhale air and hold on the breath for long? Is it the case, so they must 
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have thought, that those whom we consider to be dead are really hold- 
ing their breath? Asa result of such investigations man must have 
started the practice of inhaling air, holding on breath for long and 
then exhaling it. This must have paved the way for practice of yoga. 
Even at the time of Tolkippiyam it was thought that even plants inhale 
air and breathe out; it was also thought that they have cognition, 
affection, and also conation. So the ancient man must have known the 
distinction between the living and the non-living. 


Let us now come to the fourth stage. Man must have noticed an 
important difference between other living beings and himself in respect 
of the function of breathing. Breathing is quite natural to all living 
beings. But man can breathe in, hold the breath for some time and 
then breathe out. He must have developed this capacity ever since he 
was curious to find out what happened to persons who were consider- 
ed to be dead. By noticing what took place and by enquiring why it 
took place, man must have developed the capacity to hold his breath 
for quite a long time which must have become later on a discipline by 
itself. This discipline gives certain mystical powers to him. There 
are evidences in Purananiru, which is assigned to an earlier period than 
Lolkappiyam, which indicate that there were people who were experts in 
this discipline. People who are experts in this discipline were known 
as ‘peut’. At the time of Tolkippiyam this discipline was prominent. 


Let us now come to the fifth stage. All living beings which breathe 
in and out are engaged in the pursuit of happiness. It is the charact- 
eristic feature of all living beings from man down to the tiniest crea- 
ture to seek happiness and to avoid pain. We can sum up the main 


points that emerge as a resuit of the preceding analysis: 


l. All beings which have the function of breathing are living 
beings. They are called ‘2 ufr’. 


Sri Sivaprakasa Swamigal describes the relation between the 
word Uir (2.u98) and the object of it. The vital air which functions 
in the human body is known as Uir. Because of the function of the 
vital air — inhalation and exhalation — it is named as Uir. The word 
Uir, the natural name of the vital air, becomes to denote the Soul 
under the philological rule — 2 @G)uwit. It is a case of the transfer- 
ence of the name from one thing to another on the basis of the connec- 
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tions between the two.’ It is our common practice to indicate whether 
the soul isin the embodied condition or not in terms of the presence 
or absence of Uir (2-497) which is the vital air. 


2. There are many living beings. 


3. Allofthem have one goal, namely, the pursuit of happiness. 


4. Itis their inherent nature to breathe in and out and to seek 
happiness, ‘The following passage from the Tolkappiyam clearly brings 
this point out: 

“erebaan 2 uM SGHO (Blei Lb crest gy 
HTS wi [bg] eudgb S . Groeumaz eub 


It is but natural that man who has developed this thinking capa- 
city, should have thought about the important part that the sun plays 
in the cosmic life. He should have thought that the sun is the source 
of everything that lives and grows. Though he might have thought of 
the part played by the sun in relation to all living beings in the way in 
which it has been pointed out earlier, he might not have thought that 
it is the cause of everything or that it should be worshipped as a deity. 


Sun worship is not a starting point 


It is necessary at this stage to consider the origin of the practice of 
Sun worship. "There are those who think that the practice of the 
worship of the sun as a God must have-started ever since man under- 
stood the cosmic significance of the sun. A careful study of the ancient 
works in Tamil will reveal to us that there is no reference in them to 
the worship of the sun. We may therefore conclude that the practice 
of sun worship was not a characteristic feature of the Tamils. 


Some critics are of the view that the Tolkappivam lends support to 
the worship of the Sun. Citing the following line from the Tolkappiyam 


"Gea Guirest Guus minsusngy 9 cc apis 


they interpret it to mean “The world whose controller is the Sun." 
The word *''Seyon'' (Ge Guuaesr) means one who is red in colour. It 
does not refer to the Sun or Lord Subrahmanya. In the Tirumurugār- 
ruppadai there is a reference to the Sun in the beginning. We have the 
following passage therein: 
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“D GSN 9 culiticueves ertt) df a 
LisOf LJestbD (bnuS mij ... ... 


997 


In this passage the expression “uwt ysi c57u$ mi" means one who 
is praised by the many. Here we must know the difference between 
*praising" and ‘‘worshipping’’. In the Cilappadikaram which is assign- 
ed tothe second century A. D. llangovadiga] makes a specific refe- 
rence as follows: ‘‘epou3m Gummpmiib''. It appears that there 
was a temple forsun.? The ‘Tirukkural is considered to be much 
earlier than the Cilappadikaram and other works. It is a matter 
for serious investigation whether it was even earlier than the Tol- 
kappiyam. ‘This work has been considered to be a masterpiece which 
outlines the ideal life to be led by man Scholars point out that the 
author of the Tirukkural, without being influenced by other sources, has 
clearly outlined the mode of worship practised by the Tamils. Depend. 
ing on the first couplet of the 7 irukkural some scholars are of the view 
that the expression ''Adibhagavan'' means the Sun, and so the worship 
of the Sun was prevalent in those times. This view has to be carefully 
examined. Tiruvalluvar gives four chapters under the heading 
‘Payiram’. They are: the nature of God, the excellence of the rain, the 
greatness of the Nithar (4577) and the supreme value of righteous- 
ness. Four things are great and they are: God, Rain, the Wise and the 


Virtue. - 


It has been accepted in all works starting from the Tolkappiyam 
that the common features of all living beings including man are three. 
namely, attaining knowledge through five senses and the mind. the 
pursuit of happiness and engaging in those activities conducive to 
happiness. It is by the scrupulous adherence to these three that the living 
beings attain the good. ‘‘Payiram’’ is a brief indication of what is go- 
ing to be stated subsequently in the work. With a view to explain how 
the living beings must pursue knowledge, happiness and action, Tiru- 
valluvar points out that the individual must develop his knowledge 
through God who is of pure consciousness. Considering the significance 
of the rain, one must practice the act of giving for the happiness of the 
other. Again, he points out that he must control happiness by consider- 
ing the greatness of those who have given up pleasure and pain. Fur- 
ther, by realising the importance of righteousness one must make it the 
basis of all his endeavours. This forms the substance of the four topics. 
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Let us now find out the real purport of the invocatory couplet. What 
exactly is the nature of the Supreme Being according to the first couplet 
of the Ttrukkural? The term ‘sung does not mean worship. It means 
‘the nature of God’.'® The first characteristic of the Supreme Being 
is that He is the master of the world. As the maker of the world, He has 
endowed everything with a certain quality and with a way of life. The 
word “Bhagavan”? means one who regulates, that is to say, the Regu- 
lator. It does not mean one who differentiates things or their quali- 
ties by His knowledge; rather it means one who isthe Supreme 
Ordainer. ‘Tiruvalluvar brings out this point unambiguously in another 
couplet. The expression ''1146us37"' is significant. So, the second half 
of the first couplet of the Tirukkural refers to God as the Supreme 
Ordainer or Designer of the world; the world functions in accordance 
with the design, plan and regulation of God. In other words, the term 
‘Bhagavan’ does not stand for the Sun. Though Tiruvalluvar refers to 
the mighty powers of the rain which are capable of destroying and also 
rejuvenating life, he does not say that it has to be worshipped. Prais- 
ing the greatness of the wise, he counsels us that we should not incur 
their displeasure. He does not say that they have to be worshipped. Nor 
does he advise us to worship Dharma. If Tiruvalluvar had thought 
that the sun was superior to the rain or the wise or Dharma, or even if 
he had thought that the sun was equal to them, he would have expli- 
citly pointed out the real position. On the contrary, all that he urges 
is the worship of the one Supreme Being who is the regulator of every 
thing, who is the Unmcved Mover of everything in the world. 


Nature of Non-Living beings 


Investigation into the nature of the non-living is equally impres- 
sive. The ancient man came to the conclusion that all inanimate 
objects have come into being from five elements, namely earth, water, 
fire, air and ether. The world consists of objects which have come 
into being from the combination of these elements. It is necessary to 
bear in mind the specific sense in which the words ‘“‘mixture’’ and 
"blending" have been used. We have mixture when rice grains and 
blackgrams are put together; on the other hand, there is blending in the 
case of salt and water in such a way that salt as such cannot be seen 
apart from water. In each element mentioned above there is the pre- 
sence of the other elements. 


J.— 15 
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The body which is compounded of the five elements is the locus for 
the cell. The author of the Tolkappiyam brings out the nature of the 
world as follows: 


“Pawb bit SF euer? eS aubGuim emt [5s 
HOOD WUSSD 9 VAD Ho cor 1! 


Conception of Love 


Just as the ancient man was interested in knowing the outside 
world, so also was he deeply concerned about himself — about his body 
and about his subjective experiences. Like and dislike are the two sub- 
jective experiences associated with the mind. When an individual 
comes into relation with another individual or when he is subject to 
the influence of the stimuli coming from the external world, he under- 
goes different experiences. This must have kindled the thought and 
imagination of the ancient man. He must have noticed instances when 
his mind was beyond his control, was impelled by externa] factors. 
Similarly when some one was subject to misery, he was not indifferent 
to him; on the contrary, he felt that it was something about which 
he was deeply concerned. The nature of the human body is such 
that it experiences pain when there is a violent impact on it. There is 
a feeling of the dimunition of pain when the particular spot which has 
come under the violent impact of a foreign body is being massaged. 
What holds good to the physical body equally holds good with regard 
to the mind. The mental agony can be mitigaged to a great extent by 
soft words and sympathetic expressions. As a result of a careful study 
and analysis of the subjective experiences, the ancient man arrived at 
certain conclusions. (1) Without thinking that like and dislike are 
supreme in the life of man, he realised that there is a power which 
controls both like and dislike, and this power should be considered to be 
higher than, and superior to, both like and dislike. (2) That power 
which controls both like and dislike is not controlled by anything else. 
It comes out notwithstanding our best efforts to conceal it or control 
it.12 (3) Though the ancient man did not call it love, asit was used 
subsequently, he was aware of the part played by it in the interpersonal 
relationships. (4) Just as all living beings are engaged in the pursuit 
of happiness, there is a superior factor which moves and regulates all 
of them; in short, there was a realization of the existence of an Un- 


moved Mover as the controller of all beings, living as well as non-living. 
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Love is universal in its nature; itis as mighty as any power that 
we can think of. The Tamils investigated the nature of love, and their 
findings are as marvellous as they are profund. ‘They are acceptable 
to all. We talk about good habits as well as bad ones. Speaking the 
truth, helping another person are considered to be good habits. Doing 
evil to another person, being envious of another, appropriating the 
property of someone else, are considered to be bad. It is necessary to 
enquire into the factor which is ultimately responsible for the practice 
of the good or the bad. The answer is given sometimes that it is man's 
desire that must be held responsible for the good or the bad that he does. 
There are others who say that the past deeds are responsible for the 
good and the bad in a man's conduct. ‘Take the case of a miser who 
amasses wealth. Whatever may be the handicaps, whatever may be 
the peril to, which he is exposed, he is not prepared to part with his 
wealth. Here is an example of a person in whom we could see the close 
intimacy between principle and practice. How is it that such a close 
relation has taken place between the principle which he has kept be- 
fore his mind and the practice which exemplifies that principle? There 
must have been some factor which makes him adhere to that principle 
most scrupulously. What holds good in the case of a person who plays 
the role of a miser holds good in the case of one who distinguishes 
himself as a philanthropist. In both the cases the basic factor which 
motivates them to do what they do is love. The nature of love is 
is such that when once a liking is developed for something, it is difh- 
cult to overcome it. The scrupulous adherence to anything is ultima- 
tely determined by love. The case of Kaikeyi who in her love for her 
son thought that he must be theruler of the kingdom brings out clearly 
the tremendous influence of love 1n shaping one's conduct. It develops 
to such an extent that she becomes oblivious of the life of her husband, 
the attachment that she has for Rama whom she has brought up so 
far, the word of Vasista, the royal preceptor. So love is the basic 
motivatory force for all the other forces; it is the basic virtue which 
makes other virtues grow. It is otherwise known in Tamil language as 
** Engunam."' 


“Engunam’’, according to the commentator, stands for eight qua- 
lities. God is known as Engunaitén, as one who possesses eight quali- 
ties. It does not mean that God has only eight qualities. Any such 
view would amount to limiting God. So the expression ‘‘Engunattan”’ 
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must signify something else than eight qualities. If so, what is that? 
Whatever be the quality which could be reckoned as auspicious in the 
world, there is the basic auspicious nature which is a source of all the 
qualities which emerge or which are manifested in all the things of the 
world, and that basic source is God.'? In other words, the Supreme 
Being manifests himself as the source of all the qualities, in the same 
way as the sun manifests himself as the source of light. So the self- 
revelation of the Supreme Being as the foundation of all the auspicious 
qualities is what is known as ‘‘Engunam’’ which is otherwise known as 
love. It is the unique nature of love to serve as the basis for all other 
virtues and qualities without requiring for itself any source or basis. 
God is the basis for everything, living as well as non-living; He is 
the mover of everything, but He does not require any other 
source or basis for his own being. In short, He is the Unmoved 
Mover or the first cause. In view of the fact that, since the nature of 
God and the nature of love are identical, God is considered to be of 
the nature of love in the Tamil tradition. God is love and love is God. 
In ‘Karaikkal Ammaiyar Puranam' for instance Sekkizhàr declares 
“pwns Qr 60714, ""'* Just as happiness is immortal, so also love 
is immortal. Any object which seeks the help of anything, which re- 
quires something else for its coming into being, has a beginning as 
well as an end. Since love does not require anything for its coming into 
being, it is without beginning and also without an end. It is for this 
reason that it has been aptly characterised as the “immortal love.” 
Saint Arunagirinathar refers to the path of love as ‘smen uwmeum 
Opa. Since no cause can be assigned to love and since no living 
being can either ignore or be oblivious of it, it has been referred to 
‘Shan .omeum Glin.” So, both love and happiness could be consider- 
ed to be the basic fundamental forces operating on the world. 


Happiness and Love 


What is considered to be the peculiar feature characterising the 
Tamilian conception of God is derived from two basic forces, namely, 
happiness and love referred to above. The contention that the theistic 
view of the Tamils is based on the understanding of the profound 
significance of happiness and love can be substantiated by the utter- 
ance of Saint Manickavásagar.'? There is also evidence in the folkap- 
piyam to show that the Tamilian way of life is based on the twin forces 
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of happiness and love. It is on the basis that the classification 
of the geographical regions, as well as the significance of time and 
God has been worked out. The ancient Tamils did not adopt the classi- 
fication followed by the modern geologists who divide the landed sur- 
face into rivers and mountains, plains and plateaus. 


There are two ways by which we could divide the landed surface. 
One method is based on the external appearance of things. ‘The other 
is based on ideas or thoughts that develop in us. The former method 
takes into consideration what externally appears to us like that people 
live in a particular region, the vegetation that grows. Human life is 
not dependent on what we eat and what we do. The mere doing of 
things is not what makes life really worth living. The part which mind 
plays in the life of a human being is of utmost importance. In fact, the 
vital role played by the mind is what makes human life significant. It 
is, therefore, necessary to take into consideration the part played by 
the mind so far as human life is concerned. There are certain regions 
which are conducive to the experience of pleasure; on the contrary, 
there are regions which would evoke the feelings of sympathy. “So the 
division of the geographical region was attempted on the basis of the 
mental development and the mental response to the outside world. 
This method of classification is decidedly better than the other one. 
The ancient Tamils of the Zolküppiyam age adopted this method of 
classification. It is not suggested that they were not aware of moun- 
tains and forests occupying vast areas of the landed region. In fact, 
they paid the minutest attention possible to the landed region and the 
crops and plants that grow in them as well as the social and cultural 
habits of the people who live there. But when they wanted to give 
their names, they were guided by the mental development, the blossom- 
ing of the mind of the people who lived there. Kurinji, Mullai, 
Marutam, Neythal are the names of the mental states; they are not the 
names of the geographical regions. A certain region is called Kurinji 
because it is conducive to the development and the blossoming of a 
certain psychological state designated by the term Kurinji. Nachinark- 
kiniyar, the illustrious commentator on the Tolkappiyam observes, '" Ihe 
land is named by the characters of the people.” It has been the con- 
tention of the commentators that the nature of geographical region has 
to be determined by the mental development of the people who inhabit 
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the region. The mental development of the people is dependent on 
the geographical region as well as the influence of time. Living beings 
find themselves in the pursuit of happiness being influenced both by 
time and the region. These two (region and time - Baap srvapth) 
unite and function in four ways, and the happiness which results con- 
sequent on the functioning of the region and time is of four kinds. 


Let us consider what the words Kurinji, Mullai, Marutam and 
Neythal stand for. The word 'Kurinj means union. It conveys the 
sense of the attainment of happiness through union. The word ‘Mullai’ 
conveys the sense of patient anticipation of the future happiness 
through union on the basis of past experience; and ‘Marutham’ on the 
other hand means maruvuthal; that is to say a kind of hesitation to 
union. The term 'Neythal' refers to the state of the individual who 
melting like ghee loses himself. So the four geographical regions, 
namely, mountain, forest, plains and sea regions contribute to the four 
different states of happiness. ‘Pirithal’ is the stage of condition which 
effectively contributes to the development of the different states of 
happiness mentioned above. It has, therefore, been considered to be 
one of the states of happiness. On the view that it, too, must have a 
corresponding geographical region, the ancient Tamils thought of the 
desert region in spite of the fact that it was absent in Tamil Nad. 


Just as they classified the states of happiness into five, so also they 
adopted a similar classification with regard to love. They worked out 
a perfect and harmonious correlation among these three @esriuw, 
Hoty and mhf m (happiness, love and geographical region). The 


following scheme brings out the correlatian: 


l. @esrunb Anbu Kurinji Mountain region 
2. bP Nan Mullai Forest region 
3. omau ha Oppuravu Marutham Plain region 
4. GpwGurned 2G 
demere Kannsttam Neythal Sea region 
5. OPS Vaimai Palai Desert region 


The author of the Tolkappiyam attempts at the division of the 
geographical region. Curiously enough without starting straightaway 
with the geographical divisions, he adopts a classification based on love 
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and happiness and the development of the mind. He says: ''-sj6571565 
mM [b:$Ósssr'' (sorry + esr, ((S)eór — Qtr) $o15:$ 45v). According to 
him, there are five regions which contribute love as well as happi- 
ness. His contention is that every living being must discharge his duties 
by developing love in accordance with the pursuit of happiness in 
which it is naturally intersted. ‘The same idea is admirably set forth 
by the author of the T:rukkural in two couplets. 


“They say that the union ofsoul and body in man is one fruit of 
love and virtue.''!? 


** Affection, fear in doing sin, benevolence, favour and truthfulness: 
these are the five pillars on which perfect goodness rests." +° 


Based on the classification of the fivefold region and the fivefold 
happiness and love, the ancient ‘Tamils thought of five Gods who under- 
took the specific task of looking after the states of love and happiness 
ofthe living beings. They were known as Séyon, Mayon, Venthan, 
Varunan, and Korravai. The word Deivam etymologically means a 
kind of gentle touching, (G)guteuib, saub, s. ejg). It conveys 
the sense of one who by the gentle touch on the minds of the living be- 
ings in tune with the geographical region and time develop both love 
and happiness in the same way as one who by the gentle touch on the 
string of the musical instrument causes the melodious notes to come out. 
So these Gods are responsible for the way in which the living beings 
conduct themselves in the world. The theistic belief of the people of 
the time of the Tolküppiyam does not stop with the acceptance of these 
five Gods. The ancient Tamils believed that there must be a Supreme 
Being who is transcendant, but who at the same time regulates and 
controls the world. They called the Supreme Being as ‘Kadavul’. 
Their conception of the Supreme Being includes four essential charac- 
teristics. God, first of all, is the source or origin of all these — living as 
well as non-living. While serving as the basis for the whole world, it 
does not in its turn require any basis or source. We get this idea if we 
split the term ‘Kadavul’ as ‘sL. + 9.eir'. Secondly God is the Unmoved 
Mover. All beings are moved by God, but God himself is not moved 
by anything else. We can get this idea by splitting the term 'Kadavu]' 
as ‘&t.oy+2 er’. In the first and second interpretations, '2 eir' indi- 
cates that which exists. Thirdly God is transcendent. It is what 
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cannot be grasped by mind and intellect. It eludes our grasp 
or understanding. ‘This transcendant aspect of the Supreme Being 
can be had by splitting the word ‘Kadavul’ as et_+a@ ver. ‘2 er’ 
means mind. According to the fourth aspect, God is Immanent in the 
world. He is the inner controller of all beings. If we split the word 
'Kadavul as ‘@t_aj492 ef’, we get at the immanent aspect of the 
Supreme Being. In the third and fourth, the word ‘2_eir’ means mind. 
The ancient Tamils who thought of the whole world in terms of love 
and happiness considered the Supreme Being to be of the nature of love 
and happiness. ‘This is well brought out by the significant utterance of 
Manickavasagar: Qoru Ter gye 46r Gus, 


Meaning of the word Sivam 


The author of the Tolkappiyam gave the name ‘“‘Séysn’’ to the God 
who is responsible for the manifestation of the first aspect of happiness 
through union. The use of the expression 'Semporul' is significant. It 
refers to the Supreme Being who is the source of both love and happi- 
ness. The Tzrukkura] clearly brings out the significance of the term 
'Semporu]'.?? In ancient Tamil works certain words like Kadavul, 
Seyon, Semporu] have been used. Then what about the term ‘Sivam’? 
It is necessary to find out when term ‘Sivam’ should have beem used. 
In the Tolkappiyam the.word ‘Sivappu’ conveys the sense of anger. We 
have the following passage in the Tolképpiyam: “sgi, Fours 
QeugariuGurder’.2! According to this the Supreme Being who is 
the source of love and happiness has come to be thought of as one who 
is associated with anger. ‘Semporu]’ has now become ‘Sivam’ when 
there was a need for undertaking a different role. From the time of first 
Tamil Sangam which preceded the Tolkappiyam by several thousands 
of years the term that was used for the Supreme Being was Pgb 
erf! $45 eS fs enr. d SL esr i.e. one who destroyed Tiripuram. God, 
the embodiment oflove and happiness, the source of love and happi- 
ness, became the embodiment of anger at the time of the destruction 
of Tiripuram. The Supreme Being was given the name Sivam because 
he destroyed Tiripuram out of anger. Scholars point out that the 
destruction of Tiripuram must have taken place several thousands of 
years before the time of the Tolkappiyam. Itis worth considering the 
following evidence in this context. There was an illustrious poet by 
the name 'GuGlgu9sD apmicusvmi’ who was associated with the Sangam 
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period. The name that he bore literally means one who has a smile 
which destroyes the biggest wall hanging in the sky and moving here 
and there. It is quite obvious that the name of the poet has reference 


to a certain incident attributed to, or associated with the Supreme 
Being. 


Love is conducive to the growth of living beings, but anger is 
what destroys by its very nature. It is true that God protects all living 
beings assuming the form of one who is the embodiment of love and 
happiness. But when the Supreme Being has to do the work of destruc- 
tion, a distinction came to be made between God and Sivam, between 
Semporu] and Sivam. Similarly a distinction came to be drawn 
between love and Sivam, between Seyon who contributes to the growth 
of knowledge and the experience of happiness and Sivam which is a 
principle of destruction. At the time when the distinction between God 
and Sivam was gaining ground, Tirumülar came forward with the 
emphatic declaration that love (Anbu) and Sivam are one and the 
same thing. 


“HTL Puapii g er Ceruti APAR 
syorGu AFanoreus Atb 4 eom ?? 


In the same way he declared that knowledge and Sivam were identi- 
cal: ‘estoy APAD os. &mapumul Himes’? 


We find that in the Mohenjadaro-Harappa civilization that Siva 
was looked upon as the God of valour and strength. It may be safely 
conjectured that such a conception which was prevalent at that time 
must have been preceded by the view which emphasized the distinction 
between God and Sivam. 


There is also another peint which is to be borne in mind in this 
connection. In order to show that one and the same Supreme Being 
assumed the form of a God which was the embodiment of love and 
also that of a God who was the embodiment of anger, the ancients 
made use of two straight lines crossing each other (X). The significance 
of such a symbol is to point out that one and the same Supreme Being 
is responsible for love as well as destruction. The symbol that was 
used in those times to convey this idea was X. Subsequently this sym- 


bol assumed the form Svastika (M). 
J. — 16 
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Distinctive features of Kadavul 


It is necessary at this stage to consider two important ideas which we 
get from the Tolkadppiyam with a view to set forth the distinctive features 
of Kadavul. Let us first consider the hymn in praise of God (Kada- 
vu] Vàzhttu) The word ‘Vazhttu’ means nature. It therefore 
follows that ‘Kadavu] Vàzhttu' is concerned with the nature of God; it 
is intended to set forth the characteristics of God. We have already 
referred to the different meanings of the terms ‘Kadavul’ and 'Deivam'. 
According to the Zolkaüppiyam, God has three characteristics. We can 
classify the characteristics of God into two groups. There is first of all 
a group of characteristics which are peculiarly God's. For example, 
God is said to be what transcends all beings. No useful purpose is 
going to be served by characteristics such as transcendence, to living 
beings. So we have to think of another set of characteristics of God. 
God is the one who helps living beings to grow and develop by getting 
Himself involved with them. When we say that God is the locus of all 
beings, that it does not in its turn require any other object to serve as 
the locus for it, we are referring to the characteristics which are pecu- 
liarly God's characteristics. By means of such characteristics we think 
of God as a unique being. It is through the second set of characteristics 
that we come to know of the intimate relation that obtains between 
God and the living beings. The author of the Tolkappiyam refers to three 
characteristics which belong to the second group mentioned above. 
According to him, these characteristics are much more significant than 
those which belong to the other group. 


]. Kodinilai: In the hoisting of a flag there are two movements — 
there is the ascending movement through a rope for raising it, and 
there is the descending movement through a rope for getting it down. 
The two nadis namely Idakalai and Pingalai function similar to the 
ropes of a flag. There is the twofold relation between God and other 
beings. There is first of all the descending process by which God gets 
himself involved in all beings. There is also the ascending factor by 
means of which He lifts all beings upwards and help them to attain 
union with Him. In the Siddhünta Dipika@ it is said: ‘This descending 
factor is the root cause for evolution and involution. All things emanat- 
ed from Brahman, are a part of Him, and will mingle in Him and have 


no separate existence.” The later pantheism which characterizes 
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Hinduism and which is a corrupt form of Tamilianism could be traced 
to Him. 


2. Kandazhi: Etymologically the word can be split into Kandu+ 
Azhi. Kandu means a proper or a supporting stick, and Azhi means 
the act of destroying. **Parrukkodu'' (Uumma&Gan@) conveys the sense 
of same thing which is taken as the support. One who is interested in 
philosophy must start with a careful and detailed study of the Carvaka 
philosophy. A person who begins in this way thinks for sometime that 
the practice of the Garvaka philosophy would contribute to the enrich- 
ment of his life. ‘Time will come when he will get disillusioned about 
the practice of the materialistic philosophy. When it is suggested to 
him at such a time that what he considered to be real happiness was 
not really so, he would readily accept the truth of the suggestion and 
and abandon the philosophy to which he clung all the time. This is 
of much significance in understanding the nature of God. It is not the 
case that the Supreme Being makes all living beings get salvation. On 
the contrary, in accordance with the ability of a living being, God makes 
it folllow a particular path, makes it live according to a certain princi- 
ple and then when it has sufficiently advanced in the practice of that 
path or principle, suggest a different principle or path better or higher 
than the earlier one. Thus God makes the living beings progress step 
by step, stage by stage, taking into consideration the individual diffe- 
rences. While providing them with the necessary supporting princi- 
ples or paths as guides to them, He removes or destroys them at the 
appropriate time when the living beings are found to be fit enough for 
something higher than what they have at that time. This technique is 
known as Kandazhi. Asin the case of Kodinilai, here also we could 
notice two processes or functions both of which are done by God. 
There is first of all the process of giving something as support, and 
this is followed by the act of removing it or taking it away when it is 
no more useful. 


3. Valli: ‘This is something unique in the practice of philanthro- 
py. It could be considered to be one of the distinguishing features 
of the religious practice of the Tamils. According to Valli, a person 
who offers something to another person seeks the help of the latter. 
There are many instances in support of this unique practice. ‘There is, 
for example, the episode of Murugan who being the benefactor to 
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Valli was dependent on her for his own happiness.?* There is again the 
case of Siva and Murugan who are considered to be the main source of 
Tamil, sitting along with others in the Tamil Sangam in the process of 
deliberation and investigation into it. The Supreme Being who gave 
living beings the benefit of the Tamillanguage expects them to make 
use of it even for the purpose of abusing Him. Having revealed the 
secret of the Mantra, God expects human beings to utter them even 
once. ‘There are other ways in which God appears to be dependent on 
human beings, in spite of the fact that He is the source of everything. 
Though He is the Supreme Controller, He has undertaken the role of a 
servant. Though he is the Supreme Preceptor, he has sought the gui- 
dance of his own disciple for imparting instruction to him. There 1s 
again the example of Lord Krsna who played the role of a charioteer 
and servant. We are told that Siva came forward to take down the 
direction from M4nikkavasagar. This Vaļļi character is clearly pointed 
out by Manikkavasagar in his 7?ruvücagam.?* 


So the author of the Tolkappiyam emphasizes the fact that God 
gets Himself involved with all beings in three ways mentioned above. 
The following lines from the Tolkappiyam are relevant in this context: 


“sny fav BBP eueirerf! 1631 (D 


ex(p bag AMi apSvsr epost miu 
SLY sus pHAOlSIH srewu euh Eao”? 


Afode of Worship 


Let us now consider the mode of worship as set forth in the 
Tolkāppiyam. Three different practices are mentioned in the Tolkip- 
piyam. (1) For those who died in the battle-field exhibiting valour and 
courage there was the practice of writing epitaphs, etc.** (2) They 
used to praise those whose conduct was exemplary and who practised 
the sixfold virtues.?? (3) The practice of organizing festivals and 
conducting religious rituals for those who scrupulously adhered to the 
path of happiness and love.?? 


There are those who argue that the origin of the worship of God 
must be traced to the instincts in man. Sometimes the view of 
Tiruvalluvar who points out that those who belong to the lower group 
worship because of fear?! is cited in support of this contention. We 
learn from the Tolkappiyam that the ancient Tamils sang in praise of 
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those who by their conduct set an example to others. It is true that a 
person who is bullied and coerced by a strong man respects him out of 
sheer fear. Though it is possible to say that the worship of natural 
phenomena like the sun might have been motivated by fear, it cannot 
be maintained that they were worshipped because of the expectation 
that they would be conducive to their happiness. Different modes of 
living have been given to us by gods. Those who conducted themselves 
in accordance with the highest principles of life were treated as gods 
themselves.*? So the ancient Tamils treated those great people as gods 
themselves and organized festivals in order to perpetuate their memory. 
This is one way of discharging their debt to the departed beings who 
were great and inspiring (561 O& s-r ola ay HHov). 


There was no trace of commercial outlook in their mode of wor- 
ship. They did not think in terms of offering something to the depart- 
ed beings in order to get some benefit thereby. Worship based on fear 
will be commercial in its outlook. It is not suggested that commer- 
cialised worship was not prevalent at the time of the Tolkappiyam. We 
are told in the Tolkappiyam that there were those who as a result of the 
yoga discipline attained miraculous powers in such a way that they were 
in a position to foretell the future. They made use of these superior 
powers in order that they might not commit any mistake in their lives. 
For example there was the practice of predicting the future — good as 
well as bad — which awaited the king by planting a specific tree called 
‘“Kavalmaram’” which was endowed with divine powers. This prac- 
tice was known as Unnanilai (£-6sreor (h 850).?? 


Some important philosophical ideas 


We have very definite and well defined views regarding living 
beings in the Tolkaüppiyam. (l) Life is imperceptible to visual sense. 
(2) Living beings were classified into six groups, like those which 
perceive through touch, those which perceive through visual sense, 
etc. (3) There is a definite statement regarding the cognitive capacity 
of the living beings —starting from those beings endowed with one sense 
ending with those with six senses.*+ (4) There is also the view that 
those who are born as human beings could become gods as a result 
of good conduct and also as devils as a result of bad conduct. (5) 
They believed in Karma or Vinai. (6) They believed in a God who 
controls the life cycle of living beings in accordance with their deeds. 
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We can also consider the following conclusions (from 1 to 25) as 
the relevant views to the above discussion. 


1. The word ‘Saivam’ is associated with Siva. 


2. Though the word Sivam is not to be found in the Vedas and 
in Mohanjadaro and Harappa excavations it can be safely concluded 
that the practice of the worship of Siva was prevalent in ancient cities 
like Mohanjadaro and Harappa as evidenced by exacavations in those 
places. 


3. In ancient languages, like Latin and Greek and also in ancient 
civilizations, the word and the form of Siva either directly or in a 
modified form are to be found. 


4. The word ‘Siva’ means love, knowledge, happiness, and good- 
ness. 


5. Though scholars point out that the worship of Siva was prac- 
ticed by the ancient Tamils, words like Sivam, Saivam are not seen 
in ancient Tamil Literature like the Tolka@ppiyam. On the contrary we do 
find words like $@yon, Semporul. The Zzrumantiram will be the first book 
which gives references to the word ‘Sivam.’ The Tirumantiram is of 
6th century A.D. 


6. The deity ‘Siva’ is identified with one who destroys Tirtpura 
(APh oh Ss OP arent d Stays) and Muruga or Subramanya is 
known as one who threw the hill which is called Kuruhu — a name of a 
bird — in ancient Tamil Literature. (m6 QuuwP u (568r 0) MM HHA oor 


7. 'Though we have the references to the temple of Sun in 
Cilappadikaram of the second century A.D., Sun worship is not the 
starting point to the Tamils. 


8. Tamils got a maturity of philosophical thinking about the 


universe. 


9. Love and happiness are the two important principles which 
have been developed with and correlated to the thinking ability of man 
influenced by the geographical condition of the land. 


10. 'The Tamilian conception of God was based on the geogra- 
phical region, time and the mental development of living beings. 
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11. Semporu] was conceived as the embodiment of love and 
happiness. 


12. The ancient Tamils designated Semporu] by other terms like 
Kadavul, Iraivan, Engunattan. 


13. They thought of God as possessing three characteristics 
namely Kodinilai, Kandazhi and Valli. 


14. Since the word Sivam conveys the sense of anger or wrath 
and since the Supreme Being is said to have destroyed Tiripura, He has 
been given the name Sivam. 


15. -Even much earlier than the time of the Tolkappiyam the term 
Sivam must have been in usage. We could say even much earlier than 
Mohenjadaro-Harappa Civilization, for even at the time of the first 
Tamil Sangam, God has been characterized as one who destroyed Tiri- 


pura. 


16. God who is the embodiment of love and happiness assumed 
the form of one who is in wrath or anger in order to destroy the evil 
with a view to help the living beings. In order to emphasize the two 
opposite virtues the sign of two lines crossing each other as well as the 
Svastika was used. 


17. The ancient Tamils organized festivals, sang the greatness of 
those who died in battle-field exhibiting extra-ordinary courage and 
valour and also for those who lead a life of righteousness as an exam- 
ple for others. This should not be confused with idol worship. Again 
this should not be confused with the worship of natural phenomenon 
like fire and thunder. 


18. The civilization of the ancient Tamils was developed on the 
basis of the principle of happiness. This conception of God was diffe- 
rent from that which thinks of God as one who is the remover of 


misery. 


19. Since the ancient Tamils were blessed with wealth, a fixed 
mode of living and residing in one region, they were able to set forth 
clearly the nature of God without thinking that anything could be 
thought of as God. 
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20. ‘Fhe commercial outlook was conspicuously absent in the 
lamilian mode of worship. 


21 The main significance of organising festivals is to express 
gratitude to what they have been provided with. 


22. The ancient Tamil thought of God not only as a master, but 
also as a servant contributing to and developing for good life. 


23. They believed in the transformation of body as well as of 
life. 


24 They were capable of performing miracles by invoking 
supernatural powers which remain as inward fire (#43 $). 
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TAMILNADU IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
C. E. RAMACHANDRAN 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Tamil country 
was under the domination of the Telugus. From the time when 
Kumara Kampana conquered the Tamil country in A.D. 1370, the 
Tamil country was subject to the rule of Vijayanagar. In the first 
instance the Tamil country was ruled by the members of the royal family 
acting as viceroys, but by thesecond quarter of the sixteenth century the 
Tamil country came to be ruled by the Nayaks of Gingee, Tanjore and 
Madura. 'The Nayaks were the governors of the different regions and 
subject to the appointment and dismissal by the rulers of Vijayanagar, 
at their pleasure, and the Nayakship was not therefore, in theory here- 
ditary. But in the seventeenth century the Nayakship not only became 
hereditary, but the Nayaks also began to rule their respective regions, 
as if they were the virtual rulers, without any reference to the central 
authority. This change in the position of the Nayaks was partly brought 
about by the usurpation of power by the Aravidu dynasty. The Nayaks 
who had been in existence from the time of the Tuluva dynasty did not 
fee] the need to show the same loyalty to the new dynasty, and the 
normal hatred towards the family of the usurper was not absent. This 
hatred developed into defiance when the emperors tried to tighten their 
hold on the Nayaks, and make it real. The constant threat from the 
sultanates of Bijapur and Golconda necessitated the rallying around of 
all the Nayaks under their banner, and this would be possible if only 
the Nayaks were reduced once again to the former position of complete 
subjection. But this was not to be, asthe Nayaks were already practi- 
cally independent rulers, and they not only resented any fresh attempt 
at their subjection, they also followed the example of the Vijayanagar 
emperors themselves in inviting the help of the Deccani Sultanates. No 
wonder the internal squabbles of the Vijayanagar empire provided 
the desired opportunities for the sultans to extend their military arm 
and carve out of the empire, territory after territory for themselves. 
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Having thus extended their power into the empire they then fell upon the 
Nayak kingdoms and thus laid the foundation for the establishment of 
Muslim rule in the Tamil country. Thus, in the history of the Tamil 
country of the seventeenth century the disappearance of the rule of 
Vijayanagar, the decline of the power of the Nayaks and the extension 
of Muslim domination from the Deccan, form the main features. 


The other features consist in the appearance of factories and forts 
of the Portuguese, Dutch, English and the French along the Coroman- 
del coast and in the intrusion of the Marathas, which resulted in the 


establishment of Maratha rule over Tanjore. 


Sources 


Epigraphy forms an indispensable aid to history. A good portion 
of the epigraphs constitute contemporary evidence. Most of the ins- 
criptions record the gift ofland or village to either the temples or 
Brahmanas, and are of little historical value. But they are sometimes 
of exceptional interest, as they record details of taxes remitted in favour 


of donees and privileges conferred on them. 


To cite a few examples, an inscription from Tindivanam in the 
South Arcot district, dated A.D. 1604, assigns to the local temple the 
revenue from the tax on the weavers.! Another inscription, dated A.D. 
1623, from Ambasamudram in the Tinnevelly district refers to the 
orders of the Nayaks of Madura prohibiting communal fellowship, 
among the five subdivisions of the Kammalar or the artisan class.? The 
Kuniyur Plates of Venkata III from Tinnevelly, dated A.D. 1634, 
mention the grant of the village to a number of Brahmanas. It is seen 
from the plates that the village of Kuniyur was in the Viravanallur 
Maghana, in Mulli Nadu, in Tiruvadi rajya. The plates thus indicate 
the administrative divisions of the country. The same inscription con- 
tains the pedigree, of the Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagar and also of 
the Nayaks of Madura. This incidentally indicates the nominal suze- 
rainty of the Vijayanagar rulers over the Nayaks of Madura.? An ins- 
cription from Ramesvaram dated A.D. 1659, records the grant of land 
to the Gurukkal or priest, and others for conducting the Navaratri 
festival.! Another inscription from T'innevelly dated A.D. 1692 records 
the grant of land to a Musalman for the maintenance of a mosque, by 
Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha of Madura.* 
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Sometimes, but very rarely and only in recent centuries, grants 
have been inscribed on more precious metal than copper. For instance, 
*a charter granted by Vijayaragava Nayaka of Tanjore to the Dutch 
in A.D. 1658 and another to the same power by Ekoji in A.D. 1676, 
the former in Telugu and the latter in Tamil, were engraved on silver 


plates and are now among the collections of the Batavia Museum." 


Though the inscriptions are useful, epigraph can only furnish very 
general and meagre information in most of the cases. "They can only 
give us dry bones of history; it is the function of literary accounts to 
make them real and living. So far asthe history of the seventeenth 
century is concerned, the number of inscriptions available is compara- 
tively meagre than for the earlier centuries. Further for the history of 
the seventeenth century, there are no inscriptions comparable to those 
of the Pallavas of Simhavishnu line or the Cholas of Vijayalaya line, in 
which detailed accounts of the achievements of the rulers are provided. 


Literary Sources 


There are a good number of native chronicles; but most of them 
are not strictly contemporary works. The chronicles embody the local 
traditions, current at the time of their composition. The manuscripts, 
collected by Colonel Colin Mackenzie, and edited by H H. Wilson and 
William Taylor, belong to this class of literature. The compilers of 
many of these chronicles did not display the necessary degree of discri- 
mination between facts and fiction. However, these chronicles are help- 


ful wherever other evidences are lacking. 


The ‘Karnataka Rajakkal Savistara Charitam', composed under 
the direction of Colonel William Macleod, finds a place among this 
class of literature. The ‘Tanjavuru Andhra Rajulu Charitamu’, likewise 


belongs to this category of literature. 


Besides these chronicles, there is a class of literature called the 
Prabhandas. Some of them contain valuable and direct information 
on the activities of the Nayaks. A few of the Prabhandas, at least, were 
composed by the Nayaks themselves. The ‘Sangita Sudha’, of Raghu- 
natha Nayaka, and the ‘Raghunathabhyudaya Natakam’ of Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka contain what may be regarded as the official version 
of the history of the Nayaks of Tanjore. Besides these, there is a volume 
of literature, which is contemporary. ‘The ‘Sahityaratnakara’ of 
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Yagnanarayana Dikshita, and ‘Raghunathabhyudayam’ in Sanskrit 
and ‘Vijayaraghava Vamsavali’ in Telugu may be mentioned in this 
connection. The ‘Ramappaiyan Ammanai’ in Tamil, also belongs to 
the same category. 


-All these kinds of indigenous literature are not as valuable as one 
would expect them for historical purposes. The chronological order 
in them cannot be relied upon, as they have not been composed with a 
view to provide historical data. Often poetic fancy and the desire to 
glorify the patrons resulted in exaggerated accounts of the victories and 
virtues of the heroes and so these works have to be used cautiously for 


historical purposes. 


Still, the different kinds of indigenous literature need not be dis- 
carded as completely useless. One may find in them descriptions of 
prominent cities, and the life of the people in general and their religious 


practices. 


Jesuit Letters 

One branch ofliterature, however, deserves special mention and 
notice. It mostly consists in the annual reports, sent by the Jesuit 
Missionaries in South India to their superiors in Europe. These letters 
were intended to bring to the notice of the superiorsin Europe the 
character and needs of the situation with which they were confronted 
in South India. 'Thus those documents owed their conception, form 
and guiding spirit to religion and its requirements. Though mainly 
and professedly religious, they throw a flood of light on the political 
and social conditions, because society as a whole attracted the attention 
of the missionaries. These reports or letters, originally written in 
Italian, Portuguese and Latin, were translated into French by Father 
J. Bertrand of the Society of Jesus, and were embodied in four volumes 
published in Paris from A.D. 1874. As these letters come from the pen 
of educated men, of high qualifications, who lived in this part of the 
country and with the people, these writings are of great value. The 
history of the Tamil country in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, is particularly indebted to the letters of these missionaries. 
Several letters contain brief sketches of the political scene, apart from 
casual notices of it, in accounts of religious activities. Jean de Britto 
in the preface to his letter of A.D. 1683 remarked: ‘It is necessary to 
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emerge from the limits and forms of an annual letter in order to enliven 
and elevate its subject by geographical descriptions, pictures of manners 
and some learned observations on this country.'? From A.D. 1659 to 
A.D. 1686 they contain a brief sketch of the political history of the 
country. These records are particularly valuablein writing the history 


of the reigns of Tirumala Nayaka and his two immediate successors. 


As has been rightly remarked by John Lockman, the Jesuits by 
their education, their extensive learning, the pains they took to acquire 
the languages such as Sanskrit, Tamil and Malayalam and their long 
residence among the people, were fit to understand the people much 
better than those travellers, who mostly confined their contacts to the 
ports and whose only aim was commerce.’ 


Bertrand's remark, that 'the cheif merit of these Jesuit letters con- 
sist in their having been written, without any thought of publication' 


deserves emphasis.!? 


The records of the Madura Mission enable us to appreciate the 
factors, which contributed to the extinction of the Vijayanagar empire. 
Special attention is given to the political fortunes of Madura, where the 
Mission was started. The relations between the Nayaks of Madura and 
the Vijayanagar emperors are gleaned from the Jesuit letters. 


Some ofthe Jesuits, such as Fr. Bouchet, possessed high diplo- 
matic talents and came into close contact with the rulers and their 
courtiers. ‘This gave them an opportunity to gain an insight, into the 
life of the people belonging to the higher strata of society. Since they 
laboured mostly among the downtrodden, they could very well under- 
stand the life of the lower classes much better. It has been rightly re- 
marked by R. Sathianathaier that 'their writings are bound to be a 
veritable mine of information in comparison with the scrappy epigra- 
phical materials, the uncritical traditions recorded in the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts and the over-laudatory court Kavyas.’*! When the Jesuits 
go in for description or narration, their writings take on more or less 


the nature of chronicles or records. 


The Jesuit letters are contemporary sources, standing in chrono- 
logical nearness to the events they deal with. They contain, in many 
instances, the reports of eye witnesses of the events described. It has to 
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be remembered that the Jesuits recorded their observations in letters, 
rather than in the form of books. This secured a recording of events 
soon after their occurrence and contemporaneousness goes a long way 


to guarantee accuracy. 


The value of the Jesuit letters also lies in the fact that the Jesuits, 
being foreigners, took notice of things, which a native of the country. 
would pass over as too obvious, and too familiar to be described, and 
these notices are sometimes just the things, about which modern histo- 
rians are in need of. The value of the Jesuit letters is enhanced by the 
fact that other documents covering the same period are few and far 
between. If in a majority of the Jesuit letters, there is very little refe- 
rence to political events or political personages, it was because they 
never intended to convey historical intelligence. The historical infor- 
mation, that the Jesuits give was meant to provide a background for 
the better understanding of their missionary activities. The Jesuit 
letters may be considered as semi-foreign or quasi-indigenous, primary 
sources. However, the missionaries being foreigners and missionaries 
by profession, had their own views about things Indian and Hindu, 
and so too much reliance on all the information they supply is not 


expected. 


English Records 


The English records include the Consultations, Despatches to and 
from England and a number of Miscellaneous and Sundry volumes. 
The Consultations contain the day to day proceedings. In the 
Despatches to the Court of Directors, all important questions are refer- 
red to them, with information on various points, while the Despatches 
from England include the remarks of the Court of Directors, on the 
subjects brought to their notice. In the Miscellanies and Sundries are 
found certain special papers and reports on particular topics. The 
Consultation volumes are divided into two parts, the Diary and Consul- 
tations proper. The Diary was supposed to be written day by day. 


The Madras Consultations begin in A. D. 1672. The Despatches 
from the Court of Directors date from A.D. 1670 and were preserved 
by being pasted into paste books. ‘The Despatches to the Court of 
Directors date only from A.D. 1694. As a rule, the Despatches were in 
early times sent once a year from London and twice a year from 
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Madras. Every January, cargoes were despatched and along with them 
the Madras Government sent its annual accounts, its annual record 
volumes, lists of the garrison inhabitants and so on. These regularly 
accompanied by a despatch, reviewing the course of events in the pre- 
vious year. For the history of Madras these despatches are indispen- 
sable. 


The Diaries contain entries regarding the arrival and departure of 
ships. They also contain information about the appearance of comets, 
about unseasonable weather, and about discussions between the agents 
of the country powers and the Governor. ‘The Consultations, dealing 
with the seventeenth century, contain the decisions at which the 
government had arrived. In some cases, abstracts of letters submitted 
to the council were entered. 


There are also letters sent from Fort St. George and sent to Fort 
St. George, and these date from A.D. 1678 and A.D. 1681 respectively. 
The early volumes of these series are valuable and contain information 
not found in the Consultations. In one of the letters it is stated that 
Sriranga III, the last Vijayanagar Emperor died in A.D.16792.1? 


The Enghsh records contain a substantial amount of information, 
about the internal and external trade of the land: for instance there is 
information about the amount of gold and silver imported into India. 
The historical value of the English records is enhanced by the fact, that 
they are contemporary records, and also by the fact that they have 
come down to us without any change, 


Foreign Travellers 


The seventeenth century found many European Travellers in 
India. "They were a motely crowd of merchants and medicoes, envoys 
and ecclessiastics, soldiers and sailors, fortune hunters and adventurers 
of all descriptions. They came from diverse countries, by diverse routes 
on diverse missions.” The accounts given by foreign travellers, though 
necessarily superficial and sometimes superfluous, have generally an 
originality and freshness about them. ‘The most obvious facts would 
have been overlooked by native chroniclers and this gap can only be 
filled by the accounts of foreign observers, such as the missionaries and 


travellers. Granting that the foreigners, especially the travellers, could 
J. — 18 
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not understand the social institutions and religions of the Indians, they 
yet had their own assessment of the things and their accounts mostly 
touch upon matters which to the natives never appeared to be cruel or 
immoral, ‘The correctness or reliability of their accounts depended on 
the ability, culture and the circumstances of the individual foreigner. 


Among the foreign travellers, mention may be made of Tavernier, 
Abbe Carre and Dr.John Fryer. Tavernier visited Madras in A.D.1652 
and made friends with the English at Fort St. George. He also visited 
the Portuguese settlement of San Thome. Crooke, the editor of 
"l'avernier's Travels’ remarks ‘the general accuracy of the recorded 
facts, when submitted to critical examination in the light of our modern 
knowledge of India, is much greater than it was ever believed to be.’ 
Abbe Carre arrived at San Thome in A.D. 1673, when a French squad- 
ron was in Indian waters. His journal furnishes information about the 
events, subsequent to the capture of San Thome by the French. His 
observations on conditions in southern India have a special value, be- 
cause most of the seventeenth century European Travellers confined 
themselves to western and northern India. By far, the best account of 
Madras, in the seventeenth century, is from the pen of Dr. John Fryer. 
Fryer was a surgeon by profession, and having been appointed by the 
East India Company, visited Madras im A.D. 1673. He spent nearly 
ten years in India, and on his return published an account of his wan- 
derings in India in A.D. 1698. His work is a handsome folio volume 
containing many illustrations including a conventional plan of the Fort 
St. George. Dr. Fryer speaks of the different denominations of cur- 
rency, that were in use in the English trade with the natives. He also 
gives an estimate of the population of Madras, at the time of his stay in 


the city. 


Francois Martin, the founder of the French settlement of Pondi- 
cherry, has left behind his Memoirs. He compiled a daily journal of 
everything of importance. The best contemporary account of the 
Carnatic expedition of Sivaji, and of the French capture of San Thome 
is contained in his Memoirs. Martin himself observed, ‘I only state as 
certain, things I have seen and known. I, of course depend for my in- 
formation on the letters and advices which I receive from people but 
even so, I always carefully discriminate between people, who can be 


trusted and those who cannot.''? 
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The seventeenth century witnessed the establishment of European 
settlements along the Coromandel coast. The Portuguese were the first 
to establish settlements in India. They at first concentrated on the 
Malabar coast; but by the seventeenth century they had established 
their settlements along the Coromandel coast also. San Thome, and 
Negapatam served as their chief settlements on this coast, and both of 
them were in the territory of the Nayak of Tanjore.‘ The Portuguese 
exercised great influence over Venkata II, the emperor of Vijayanagar 
and through their influence tried to prevent the other European nations 
from establishing their trading settlements along the Coromandel coast. 
But the Dutch succeeded in establishing their settlement at Pulicat, to 
the north of Madras in A.D. 1609, with the permission of Venkata II. 
Venkata II even invited the English to have a settlement in his terri- 
tory, sometime before his death, though the English could not take 
advantage of his offer. Evidently the Portuguese had lost their influ- 
ence over Venkata II, and it looked as though Vijayanagar was prepar- 
ed to allow any European nation to establish settlements in her territory. 


The Danes following the example of the Dutch, secured the 
permission of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore and established their 
settlement at Tranquebar in A.D. 1620. The Fort of Dansborg was 
constructed by the Danes at that place. The Dutch wrested from the 
Portuguese, Tuticorin and Negapatam in A.D. 1658, and A.D. 1659 
respectively and from that time onwards Negapatam became the head- 
quarters of the Dutch on the Coromandel coast. With the capture of 
Negapatam the Portuguese power was definitely broken in the whole of 
South India. 


The English established a settlement at Armagon, near Pulicat in 
A.D. 1626. Since it was not advantageous for purposes of trade, the 
English acquired a site in A.D. 1639, on which Fort St. George was 
built.*® The English factory was then shifted from Armagon to Madras. 
In A.D. 1645 by the grant of Sriranga III, the English obtained addi- 
tional privileges and some addition of land at Madras." When Mir 
Jumla invaded the Carnatic in A.D. 1647, he confirmed the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the English at Madras.'? After the Mughal con- 
quest of the Carnatic, Zulfikar Khan the general of Aurangzeb, granted 
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a cowle, confirming the existing grants for the fort and factory of Chin- 
napatam in A.D. 1690.'? In the meantime, from Rajaram, the English 
had obtained the fort of Devanampatnam and named it Fort St. 
David.?° While the English had established themselves firmly along the 
Coromandel coast, the French, who were the last to think of acquiring 
settlements in India, obtained Pondicherry through the efforts of Fran- 
cois Martin in A.D. 1674. Thus in the seventeenth century there were 
number of European settlements in the Tamil country. Considering the 
political condition of the Tamil country in the seventeenth century, the 
most marked feature was the decline of the imperial authority of Vija- 
. yanagar. The trend towards decentralisation and local independence 
which had commenced in the sixteenth century asserted itself in the 
seventeenth century. 


In consequence the country was troubled by innumerable wars. 
The frequent succession disputes to the throne of Vijayanagar, involved 
almost the whole of the Tamil country in Civil wars, the Nayaks taking 
sides. The unscrupulousness of the emperors and the Nayaks opened 
the Tamil country to Muslim inroads from the Deccan. The marches 
and counter-marches of the armies brought misery, especially to the 
countryside, as the armies plundered all through the route of march. 
Neither the Hindu nor the Muslim invader had any regard for the life 
and property of the people, their sole aim being plundering and collec- 
ting a heavy tribute. The emperors and the Nayaks had often times to 
pay a heavy penalty by way of tribute for having invited the interference 
of the Muslims. Just to pay the promised tribute the people were 
fleeced. At times of war, even temples were not spared from exactions. 
Andre Freire’s letter of A.D. 1682 referring to Ekoji’s tyranny states: 
‘that after plundering the men, he has fallen on the pagodas of his own 
idols. One had never seen so much temerity in a pagan, but he is a 
pagan, who has no other god than his cupidity. To satisfy it he has 
appropriated the treasures of the pagodas and their large possessions. "?! 


The Europeans on their part had their own rivalries and wars. 
Though their wars did not affect the people in general, they added to 
the general confusion and insecurity of the times. The Portuguese 
attacked Pulicat and took possession of it in A.D. 1613.2 When hosti- 
lities broke out in Europe among the Europeans, they had their reper- 
cussions in India. For instance, the Dutch in India declared war on 
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the English and the French, when war broke out in Europe in A D. 
1672, and occupied Triplicane, and even blockaded Madras, and 
sacked the outlying villages. Likewise the Dutch captured Pondi- 
cherry in A.D. 1693 and it was restored to the French only after the 
treaty of Ryswick in A.D. 1697. It is needless to Point out that the 
wars of the Europeans added to the unsettled conditions in the Tamil 
country. 


Further, the Tamil country in the seventeenth century witnessed 
the notorious War of the Noses. Though chopping of the nose can be 
said to date back to the time of the Ramayana, yet the brutal and bar- 
barous punishment is not heard of, even when mutilation was practised. 
It makes one shudder, when he learns, that such barbarity was commit- 
ted on a large scale on innocent people without any consideration, for 
either age or sex. The barbarity perpetrated touches the realm of 
pathos when it is learnt, that the victims suffered a slow death. It may 
be contended that the Jesuits have grossly exaggerated the events; but 
the prevalence of this practice among the Mysoreans is attested to by 
Dr. Fryer, who visited the Coromandel coast about the years A.D. 1673 
and by the Consultation book A.D. 1679, for the monthof January. 
The War of the Noses is then an historical fact and remains as a singu- 
lar example of atrocities committed on the civil population. 


Another feature of the history of the Tamil country in the seven- 
teenth century was the domination of the Telugus. The Telugu domi- 
nation which commenced in the middle of the fourteenth century con- 
tinued unabated till the Muslim and English conqeust of the Tamil 
country. The Telugu domination of tbe Tamil country was reflected 
in the absence of outstanding works in Tamil, comparable to that of 
the age of the Imperial Cholas. After the Muslim and Maratha con- 
quests of the Tamil country, Muslim and Maratha officials were to be 


scen in large numbers in Tamilnadu. 
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WONDER AND MIRACLE 


V. A. DEVASENAPATHI 


The Supreme Being evokes various responses when It reveals Its 
presence to sensitive souls. On the level of the intellect and, transcend- 
ing it, they are granted such total awareness that they have now come 
to know That by knowing which everything else is known. As for the 
conative (will) side, the souls find it easy and natural now to attune 
their wills to the Sacred Will. Thus they work for the redemption of 
all those in bondage. So far asthe feeling aspect is concerned, it is 
now charged with unconditional love for all beings. ‘Thus, in respond- 
ing to the presence of God, they find at once fulfilment and rich 
enhancement of their capacities for thinking, willing and feeling. 
They are now all-pervasive (vzbAu) personalities. 


Such souls may enjoy the presence of the Lord in the silence of 
their heart. Occasionally — or as often as they feel moved — they burst 
forth into songs of lyrical splendour. The best way, it is said, to enjoy 
these songs, is to enter into rapport with the singer and sing the songs 
without an accompanying effort to analyse them. True, but all the 
same, there is joy in savouring the various ‘tastes’ or ‘flavour’. To 
change the imagery, it is like holding a diamond against bright light 
and turning it, now this way and now that way, to see the flashes of 


its many-coloured splendour. 


When we take up mystical poetry for study, we are struck by the 
insights it gives us into the heart of Reality. Cleansed, for however 
short a time, of the blemish of self-will, we allow the Divine Will to be 
the main spring of our will. We respond to the various feelings record- 
ed in mystical poetry. At first, it may seem that these are mainly joy 
and sorrow. Even the alternation of these two will leave the aesthetic 
side incomplete. The richness of mystic experience is such that there 


is spontaneous expression of other feelings that complement joy and 
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sorrow to constitute aesthetic excellence. Such feelings are anger, 
aversion, fear, dread, wonder, sense of the miraculous, etc. 


We invite attention to a sense of wonder and a sense of the mira- 
culous that find expression in the Ttruvdcagam of Manikkavacagar. The 
Tiruvücagam is a part of the canonical literature of Saiva Siddhanta. 
However, it hasa universal appeal as it voices the aspirations, longings, 
sorrows, joy, etc. of the human heart. Scholars differ in assigning a 
date to this work. But even on a very conservative estimate, the Saint- 
singer who composed this work is separated from us by over a thousand 
years. It is certain that the Tiruvdcagam will continue to have its 
appeal as long as the human heart 1s subject to the feelings that have 
stirred it all along. 


Let us have a brief look first at The Decad of Wonder (Atisayappattu) 
in the Tiruva@cagam. It is necessary to bear in mind that when Mánikka- 
vácagar or any other mystic, for that matter, speaks, in the first per- 
son, it is not exclusively autobiographical. It may be that in order not to 
dishearten the lowly and the lost by pointing and accusing finger at them, 
Manikkavacagar describes himself as one who was utterly beyond the 
pale of redemption. Hence he feels a sense of wonder and a sense of the 
miraculous that even he should have been redeemed and saved by 
Divine Grace. If he could be saved, why not others? ‘So take heart and 
open yourself to Divine Grace’ — such is the message, mostly indirectly — 
only rarely directly — given to humanity. The strong contrast between 
his condition of utter depravity and desolation and the state of bliss 
granted to him by Divine Grace may be noted in The Decad of Wonder 
and the Decad of the Miracle considered in the present article. 


The following are the key-sentiments in The Decad of Wonder: 


l. Iam fascinated and moved by the charm of women. I am 
not like the devotees who consider God as their sole wealth. Unlike 
me, they are stirred to the very depths of their being by their total love 
of God. The Sacred Feet of the Lord are beyond all comparison with 
worldly (or even other-worldly) wealth reckoned in terms of gold and 
precious stones. In spite of my insensitivity to the True and the only 
Real Value, the Lord is pleased to bring me under His rule and to unite 


me with His devotees. We have witnessed such a wonder! 
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2. Ido not think of anything that is at all righteous; nor do I 
join those who think of righteous things. I revovle in a cycle of births 
and deaths — all to no purpose. And yet, the Supreme Being who is 
the Eternal One and the origin of everything and who has united half 
of Himself with His consort, claims even me as His devotee and has 
united me with His (other and true) devotees. We have witnessed such 


a wonder! 


3. ‘The Lord has three eyes. He is beyond the understanding of 
any one. Yet Heis accessible to His devotees. He is the One Who 
has placed the crescent in His tresses excelling gold in their sheen. He 
is my father and my Mother. It has pleased Him to remove my strong 
deeds (my bad karma) first, (i.e. even before I attained spiritual matu- 
rity) and to unite me with His devotees. We have witnessed such a 


wonder! 


4. Listen to know the reason why the world calls me a mad man. 
Not knowing the art of making my will conform to Divine Grace, by 
acting according to my own will, I was allowing myself to die and to 
enter hell frequently. Yet the Lord took me under His rule and united 
me with His devotees. We have witnessed such a wonder! (The world 
here may mean (i) ordinary people who consider a state of divine 
ecstasy as madness and (ii) the saints who themselves experience divine 
ecstasy and consider such a state as the fulfilment of their being. 
Manikkavacagar stands dazed at the wonder of his own redemption. 
Both the worlds described above consider him a mad man — but for 
different reasons. The ordinary world considers his case as one of 
mental derangement. The world of saints considers his case as one 


more instance of Divine Grace.) 


5. Ido not go anywhere near those who praise God. Ido not 
gather various flowers and worship. I rule myself by transfixing my- 
selfin the company of women with flower-adorned tresses. Yet, the 
Lord who dances in the night (of cosmic dissolution) whose tresses are 
fiery red and who wears serpents (as ornaments) took me under His 
rule and united me with His devotees. We have witnessed: such a 


wonder! 


6. Because of my spiritual poverty, I do not meditate on the 
(sacred) five Letters. I do not approach the wise ones skilled in the art 
jJ. — 19 
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of Grace. Without any desire for doing good deeds, I consent to be 
born on this earth and to die — my body becoming part of the dust of 
the earth. Yet the Lord was pleased to take me under His rule and 
to unite me with His devotees. We have witnessed such a wonder! 


7. My body if filled with pores, is infested by worms and is like 
a wall with a roof leaking with dirty water. I am caught ina swirl in 
a sea of troubles. Yet the Lord, an absolute blaze of Light, resplendent 
like a rare pearl, ruby and diamond, was pleased to bring me under 
His rule and to unite me with His devotees. We have witnessed such 
a wonder! 


8. The Lord who is like a rising column of blazing light banished 
me first so that I may not stand in His presence and made me enter 
this small dwelling — namely my body. Then He cast His look on me, 
imparted the subtle truth in a trice, yoked me to His feet without a 
ploughshare and lifted me after freeing me from falsehood and ridding 
me of my defect. Making me fit for release, He united me with His 


devotees. We have witnessed such a wonder! 


9. The Lord is the informing Principle of the body granted to us. 
He is the Supreme Principle that, like fragrance arising from a sweet 
smelling flower, cannot be caught hold of (but can only be felt). So 
that I may not be misled by the words of the mad ones who, without 
looking on that Principle, are content toexperience what is granted (by 
their karma), the Lord took me under His rule and united me with His 
devotees. We have witnessed such a wonder! 


10. This body (of mine) is a small dwelling resulting from strong 
misdeeds which (in their turn) are the result of intense darkness 
(Gnava). Revelling in this body as though it is an abiding one, I (un- 
wittingly) seek to enter and fall into hell. The Lord who, in a trice, 
sent flames of fire to destroy the three cities, has graciously removed 
me from the false path and granted me the true path. We have wit- 


nessed such a wonder! 


Let us turn to hear what Manikkavacagar has to say about the 
miracle that occurred in his life. We shall give below a gist of the 
Decad of the Miracle (Arpudappattu). 
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l. The Lord granted me His Grace to enable me to give up every- 
thing that is false, gave me a vision of His golden Feet, manifested Him- 
self and stood before me as the Supreme Principle, so that I may not 
be deluded (by the false values of this world), caught up in the sea of 
an earth-bound life and lose my understanding in the whirlpool of 
women. I do not understand this miracle. 


2. The Lord granted me His Grace, gave me a vision of His 
golden feet, manifested Himself and stood before me, so that I may not 
enter into sorrow by failing to worship the Lord ceaselessly offering 
appropriate, beautiful flowers — and by losing instead my understanding 
in the company of pretty women. I do not understand this miracle. 


3. ‘That Precious Being Whom the great scriptures seek (in vain) 
to find, caught me — and standing before me —- gave me blow after 
blow to make me taste sugar (joy), so that I may not, falsely assuming 
the role of a good man, perpetrate in the world many a falsehood and 
go about wailing — poisoned by the sting of ‘I’ and ‘mine’. I do not 
understand this miracle. 


4. ‘The Lord with the tinkling of the anklets of His rosy Feet, 
accompanied by His consort (Divine Grace inseparable from Him) who 
is His precious companion, (came and) took me under His rule, even 
while I was going about, deluded by the looks of pretty women, hardly 
reflecting on the meaning of births and deaths (I have been subject to). 
I do not understand this miracle. 


3. The Lord has granted me release and in order to destroy my 
wicked deeds, gave me vision of His flowery Feet, made me dance in 
joy and entered into my heart, when I was wandering deluded by the 
attractions of wealth, relatives, worldly pleasures and the company of 
women. Ido not understand this miracle. 


6. The Lord, a sea of (auspicious) qualities, yet without qualities 
and marks, accompanied by His beautiful consort, lovingly approached 
me and took me under His rule when I was wandering about like a 
mad man without ever reflecting on the meaning of births and deaths 
encircling me, when, instead, I was being submerged by pleasures in 
the close company of women. I do not understand this miracle. 


7. The Lord — my Father, gave me a vision of His flowery Feet and 
took me under His rule, when, instead of gathering appropriate flowers 
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and without flaw offering them to the golden Feet, while uttering pro- 
perly the five Letters, I lay overwhelmed by the attractive looks of 


pretty women. [I do not understand this miracle. 


8. Cutting the ropes of the swing of my good and bad deeds in 
which my body and soul are caught, removing without trace my bonds 
and (all) desires, He who cannot be known by those seeking Him 
through mere book-learning gave me understanding revealing every- 
thing and, by His exalted, supreme, great Grace, united me with the 
feet of His devotees. I do not undertand this miracle. (Manikkavacagar 
uses three epithets to describe the special Grace when It relates to 


union with His devotees.) 


9. The Lord gave me a vision of His fragrant Feet which are be- 
yond the reach of Brahma and Visnu in this world. He has brought 
even me under His rule and granted His Grace when, caught up in 
this birth which is like a forest, I wandered, like a dog with worm- 
infested head, doing whatever was pleasing only to women and keep- 


ing (only) their company. I do not understand this miracle. 


10. The Lord — my Lord — gave me a vision of His flowery Feet 
beyond measure, gave me understanding and brought me under His 
rule, when without reflecting on the meaning of these dense births and 
deaths, I was thinking only of the wiles, base deeds and attractions of 


women. I do not understand this miracle. 


Most of us consider whatever is unusual, whatever is a rare sight 
or occurrence as a wonder. As for miracle we are really baffled. 
Accustomed to explaining every occurrence and every thing in terms of 
physical Jaws, we consider miracle as an impossibility. Either we 
dismiss it out of hand or we feel hopeful that sooner, it can be brought 
under a physical law. Manikkavdcagar is concerned with wonder and 
miracle on a different level — a personal level. He speaks only of his 
own experience. If he was led to give up his iniquitous ways and base 
companionship and to join the company of devotees, that verita- 
bly is a wonder! Again, if the Supreme Reality —- denied, doubted or 
considered utterly beyond the reach of our senses and of our intellect — 
is pleased to appear before him, revealing Its identity, that is nothing 
short of a miracle! How many of us who read or listen to the recital 
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of these decades would long to witness such a wonder and such a mira- 
cle in our own lives? May the number of those who have such a 


longing increase! 


Note: It will be rewarding to study the aesthetic aspect of mysti- 
cal poetry in the light of the emotional states' dealt with in Sanskrit 
literature: (1) pleasure or delight (ratz), (2) laughter or humour 
(hàsa), (3) sorrow or pain (Soka), (4) anger (krodha) (5) heroism or 
courage (utstha), (6) fear (bhaya), (7) disgust (jugups%), and (8) 
wonder 'vismaya). To these Abhinavagupta added (9) serenity (sama). 
The basic rasas (sentiments)? in relation to these states are: (1) the 
erotic (śrńgāra), (2) the comic (hisya), (3) the pathetic or compas- 
sionate (Karuna), (4) the furious (raudra), (5) the heoric or valorous 
(vira), (6) the dread or terror (bhayünaka), (7) the odious (bibhatsa), 
and (8) the marvellous (adbkuta) Abhinavagupta added '$Znta' the 
peaceful rasa to a permanent state of fama. Sünta, according to 
Abhinavagupta is the source of all rasas. It may be considered to 
distinguish pure spiritual experience from aesthetic experience and as 


such to be grounded in the Self. 


In the Telkappiyam’ the following eight '*meyppüdus" are mentioned: 
(1) nahaz, (2) aluhai, (3) ilivaral, (4) marutkai, (5) accam, 
(6) perumidam, (7) vehul*?, and (8) uvahai. 


NOTES 


|. vf [ener ate Aaa’ Web GUT | 

JÍRA STEHT: ENAN AA FATA || 
. (Vidyànatha's Pratiparudriyam, Rasaprakaranam, p. 158, Balamano- 
rama Series 3, Madras, 1914). 

2. sZKTCZTETREST CES TICHZTSUET: | 

TAA TTA MFA TAT: TASATTAT: N 

Ibid., p. 158. 

3. Tolküppiyam, Poruladhikaram VI. 3 (251). 


EFFICACY OF SYSTEMATIC DESENSITIZATION 
TECHNIQUE ON ANXIETY NEUROSIS — A CASE STUDY 


V.D. SwAMINATHAN and K.V. KALIAPPAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The case study method is the traditional approach of all clinical 
research. It is essentially exploratory in nature; it focusses on the in- 
dividual and it primarily aims at discovering and generating hypotheses. 
The case study method is thus useful in suggesting new directions to 
build general theory. Moreover, it helps the investigator by providing 
heuristic ideas for a good controlled research.  Shontz (1965) has listed 
many more advantages of single case inquiry. ‘The present case study 
of an anxiety neurotic, explains the procedure of systematic desensitiza- 
tion technique in the treatment of anxiety neurosis. 


Systematic desensitization is a behaviour therapy technique deve- 
loped by Joseph Wolpe (1958) for eliminating maladaptive anxiety res- 
ponses. The technique is based on the assumption that most neurotic 
patterns fundamentally are conditioned or learned responses. Hence, 
the behaviourists hold tbat the anxiety responses can be deconditioned 
or unlearned by the same principles by which they are conditioned or 
learned. Anxiety neurotics are emotionally hypersensitive (Eysenck, 
1960); that is, they tend to over-react to environmental conditions 
(stimuli) So, in course of time, their response patterns completely be- 
come maladaptive, thereby requiring close study and remedial action. 
The behaviourists, using systematic desensitization technique, weaken 
the bond between anxiety evoking stimulus and maladaptive response 
by making a response-inhibiting anxiety, occur in the presence of the 
anxiety eliciting stimulus. 


CASE DESCRIPTION 


Mr. S., a 20 year old undergraduate student of Zoology, came to 
Psychiatric outpatient clinic with the following complaints: 
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(1) sustained muscle tension 
(ii) excessive sweating 
(ui) severe headache 
(iv) difficulty in making decisions 
(v) insomnia 
(vi) nausea and 


(vii) inability to concentrate 


At the time of examinations, nausea and headache were present 
more than the other symptoms. His answers were sometimes partially 
rubbed off by excessive sweating in the palms. He also reported that 
he felt anxious if he was watched by anybody while doing practical 
work in the college laboratory. Mr. S. said that those complaints were 
due to repeated failures to score high marks in the examinations. 


The table below shows the marks Mr. S. aimed at, and the marks 
he scored. 


Table: | Mr. S's level of aspiration and level of performance in 
9S.S.L.C., P.U.C., I year and II year B.Sc. examinations and 
discrepancy between level of aspiration and level of perform- 





ance. 

Examination Marks aimed at Marks obtained Discrepancy 
(a) (b) (a-b) 

——— M E E SEE ER ERE ER E Em 

S.5.L.C. 7596 7296 3% 

P.U.C. 70% 39 8% 10.2% 

I year B.Sc. 60% 55% 3% 

II year B.Sc. 60% 50% 10% 





The Figure I (see p. 152) depicts the decline in the level of perfor- 
mance in examinations and also the discrepancy between his level of 


aspiration and his level of performance. 


Psychological tests confirmed the psychiatric diagnosis that Mr. S. 
was an anxiety neurotic with depressive features (his scores on anxiety 
and depression scales were 18 (cutting score 12) and 9 (cutting score 5) 
respectively as measured by Multiphasic Questionnaire; on Taylor’s 
manifest anxiety scale his score was 33). 
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Systematic desensitization technique was employed to reduce the 
level of anxiety in Mr. S. The technique involved three separate sets of 
operations, namely, (i) training in deep muscle relaxation; (ii) the 
construction of hierarchies, and (iii) counterposing relaxation and 
anxiety -eliciting stimuli from the hierarchies. 


(i) Training in deep muscle relaxation: Mr. S. was taught Jacobson's 
progressive relaxation technique. The training consisted of having 
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Mr. S. contract and then gradually relax different muscles until he 
achieved a state of complete relaxation. À typed copy of instructions to 
be followed for practising the technique was given to Mr. S. so that he 


could refer to it whenever he had any doubt regarding the sequence of 
the technique. 


(ii) The construction of hierarchies: A list of anxiety-evoking situa- 
tions was prepared and ranked in descending order according to the 
amount of anxiety evoked in Mr.S. Then with the help of a little 
clarification from Mr. 5., the items were sorted into two series namely, 
(1) examination series and (2) practical series. 


(1) Examination Series 


While answering an examination paper 
Awaiting the distribution of question paper 


Before the locked doors of examination hall 


On the way to the college on the day of examination 


o Mon 8 


* 


The night before examination 
A day before examination 


3 days before examination 


DO m 


A week before examination 


ma 
ë 


A fortnight before examination 


}. A month before examination 
(2) Practical Series 


a. Being seen by 10 people while doing practical work 

b. Being noticed by 5 people while doing practical work 

c. Being supervised by a professor while doing practical 
examination 

d. Being seen by 2 individuals while doing practical-work 


e. Being watched by an individual while doing practical 
work 


(iii) Counterposing relaxation and amxiety-eliciting stimuli from the 
Aierarchies: While Mr. S. relaxed completely in a comfortable chair 
with eyes closed, a series of scenes, was described to him directing 


him to imagine himself experiencing each situation. The first scene 


j. — 20 
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presented, was a neutral one. When he remained calm and re- 
laxed, the lowest item on the hierarchy was presented. The therapist 
moved progressively upto the hierarchy until Mr. S. indicated that he 
was experiencing anxiety. Soon a scene of pleasant experience would 
replace the scene that evoked anxiety in Mr.S. The same procedure 
of combining relaxation and anxiety producing situations was continu- 
ed till Mr. S. could remain in a relaxed state while vividly imagining 
the scenes which formerly brought out the greatest anxiety. 


The duration of each desensitization session lasted between 20 and 


30 minutes and there were two sessions a week. The overall therapy 
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programme took seven weeks (14 sessions). Then Mr. S. was given post- 
therapeutic counselling as not to set up very high aims and he should not 
feel disheartened if he fell short of his expectations and so on. 


After a week, Multiphasic Questionnaire and Taylor’s manifest 
anxiety scale were administered to Mr. S. His scores on anxiety and 
depression were reduced to 10 and 7 respectively while his score on 


manifest anxiety scale was 25. 


The Figure II (see p. 154) shows the pre- and post-therapeutic 
scores of Mr. S. on anxiety, depression and manifest anxiety scales. 


The follow-up for a period of three months, was made and during 
the last follow-up visit, he reported that he did not feel anxious when- 


ever he was being watched by people during his practical class. 
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A BRIEF STUDY ON THE AMALANADIPIRAN OF 
SRI TIRUPPANALVAR 


V. K.S. N. RAGHAVAN 


The Alvàrs and the Nayanmars have bequeathed to us a number 
of works encompassing a vast area of Tamil devotional literature. 
While the works of the Nayanmars form part of the  Panmru 
Tirumurai (the twelve sacred collection of works forming the important 
canons of the Saiva Siddhdnta literature), the works of the Alvàrs, 
known as the Naldyiradivyaprabandha, form the fourth basic canonical 
literature of Srivaisnavism (and Visistadvaita Vedanta). In the Divya- 
prabandha (containing four thousand songs), . the first part viz. Mudal- 
dyivam consists of nine prabandhas' (of the Alvàrs) as given below: 


Il. Periyàlvàr or Visnucitta —. (i) the Peripyüloür Tirumol: 
2.. Andalor Goda . (ii) the Tiruppivai and 
(iii) the JVacciyar Tirumoli 
3. Kulasekharalvar -. (iv) the Perumül Tirumoli 
4. ‘Tirumalisaiya]var or S. (v) the Tiruccanda Viruiiam 
Bhaktisara 
5. Tondaradippodi Alvaror ... (vi) the Tirumülai and 
Bhaktánghrirenu (vii) the Tzruppalliyel ucci 


6. Tiruppanalvar or 
Yogivaha or Munivahana ... (viii) the Amalanadipiran 


7. Madhurakavi Alvar ... (ix) the Kanninunciruttümbu 


The penultimate Prabandha in the Mudalayiram section is the 
Amalanüdipirün of Sri Tiruppanalvar. In the following pages, an 
attempt is made to translate this work, pointing out some important 
aspects of the hymn.’ 


According to tradition, Sri Tiruppanalvar is said to be an ayonija 
(i.e. not born of mortal human beings; in other words, his birth is said 
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to be of divine origin). He is said to have appeared as a descent of 
Srivatsa-mark? (the mole found on Lord Visnu’s chest) at Niculapuri 
or Uraiyür, a suburb of Tiruchirapalli. (Tirumangai Alvar has referred 
to this place, Uraiyur as Koli- Gearj.)! He was brought up by his 
foster-parents of Panar caste (wandering minstrels). 


Tiruppanalvar used to come to the banks of the river K4veri® and 
sing in praise of Lord Ranganàatha, seeing from at a distance the 
temple-tower of Srirangam; as he had immense devotion towards the 
Lord, he used to get into trance. 


On one occasion it happened that Lord Ranganatha's kainkaryapara 
(a temple-attendant) came to the river to fetch water from the Kaveri 
for the Lord's abhiseka (bath) and fujà (worship). But he saw that 
Tiruppanalvar was sitting there. The temple-attendant shouted to the 
Alvar to move away. Being in a trance, the Alvar did not stir. So 
the attendant hurled a small pebble at the Alvar. It hit him on the 
head and caused bleeding. 


Woker up from the trance, the Alvar moved away after begging 
pardon from him. ‘The attendant took water from the river Kaveri 
and went towards the Srirangam shrine. As he entered the mülasthana 
(the main shrine), to his bewilderment he saw blood oozing out from 
the forehead of the Image of the Lord. He realised that he committed 
sin by wounding the Lord's devotee. 


The Lord appeared to him in his dream at that night, and com- 
manded him to bring the devotee to His presence, as an expiation to 
his committing the heinous sin. The next day he repaired to the river 
bank and found the Alvàr there. .He appraised the Alvar of the 
command of the Lord. 


The Panar-devotee (the Alvar) politely refused to comply with his 
request as he could not step into Srirangam. The temple attendant 
(priest), Lokasarangamuni, very anxious to make amends for his heinous 
sin, persuaded the Alvar to ride on his shoulders and enter into the 
shrine of the Lord; obeying the Lord’s command. 


The Alvar allowed himself to be carried on the Muni’s shoulders 
and earned the title ‘Munivahana’ (one who used the Muni as his 
vehicle). The Alvār, then kept his eyes closed throughout; and after 
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entering into the shrine, when the Alvar descended to the floor from the 
shoulders of the Muni, he opened his eyes and saw the Lord from the 
feet to the head. He sang this hymn on the Lord and merged with 
Him.' 


The Alvar’s songs, the Amalanadipiran (in ten verses), contain the 
description of the Lord, as he enjoyed Him in great ecstasy. In verses 
(1) to (9), the Lord's enchanting arcd form is described limb by limb, 
viz., the louts feet, garment, navel, waistband, chest, throat, red mouth 
(with coral lips), eyes and the whole frame of the arca form. In the 
concluding verse (10), the Alvar says that with his eyes which have 
enjoyed the nectarine vision of the Lord, he will never see anything else.? 


There are two taniyan (invocatory)songs in praise of the Alvar 
which are found in the beginning of this hymn. The first taniyan? (in 
Sanskrit) is said to be a composition of Mahaptrna (or Periya Nambi). 
It is as follows: 


(i) 
aasaga ER ward new Hacgheqateareacrear | 
supe aqad at fiesta waa what az d 


apadacüdamanubhüya harim sayanam 
madhye kaveraduhiturmuditantaratma | 
adrastrtam nayanayor-visayantaranam 

yo niécikàya manavai munivahanam tam Ii 


Let me contemplate on Tiruppanalvar (Munivahana, the saint 
who was carried to the precincts of the shrine of Lord Ranganatha, by 
Lokasáranga-mámuni on his shoulders) whose inner soul (antüratmà) 
became enraptured at the sight of the reclining Lord Hari (Ranga- 
natha) betwixt (the two streams of) the river Kaveri, and who, having 
experienced (the vision of the Lord) from the feet to His head, declared 
that his eyes would not see other objects (except the Lord). 


The second taniyan’® (in Tamil) is said to be sung in praise of the 


Alvar by Srisailapürna (hov Bit). 


G) ung Dph anid erum [pub 
wu Gargadi apd an bagn hoT 
HRIAPRL ab pupuri Aap BIT eoD 
GurheF amu w pma ap[Beureummtb Sw, 
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(ii) 

kattavé kanda padakamala nalladai yundi, 

téttaru mudara bandham tirumarbu kantham cevvay, 

vattamil kankal méni muniyērit tanipu kundu, 

páttinàl kanduvalum pāņartāļ paravi no6mé. 


Let us sing in praise of the holy feet of Sri Tiruppánálvár, who 
entered (the holy shrine of Lord Srirahnganátha) riding on (the 
shoulders of the sage (Lokasáranga-mahamuni), saw (the Lord in full) 
and sung (in praise.of) Him limb by limb, as the Lord showed to him, 
t.6., the lotus feet, the silk garment, the navel, the waistband of rare 
excellence, the holy chest, the neck, the red mouth (with rosy lips), the 
eyes of unfading (red lotus charm) and the (whole divine) arc form. 


THE TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
AMALANADIPIRAN 


[1] 
amalan àdipiràn adiyarkkennaiy-atpadutta 
vimalan, vignavarkon viraiyár polil venkadavan, 
nimalan ninmalan nitivanavan nilmadil-arangatt-amman- 


tiruk 
kamalapàdam vanden kanninul]anav-okkinrade. 


He, the Lord Visnu, is blemishless; He is the foremost God, and 
the resplendent One that has made me serve His ardent devotees; He, 
the Lord of mityasuris (celestial, eternal arch-angels), has taken his 


(ii) srèi- Gas sort. ung SWB Mr w HS, 
Gat. t Ss UBSH Awori sarib Qe elem, 
eume tD aTr seir Gipesf! apao. Gwp s soll qe bai, 
TED sn (5 eumapib urew imre ugal CGGwa. 
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abode at the Vénkatam hill (surrounded by) fragrant groves; He, the 
immaculate Lord, is the ever pure, sacred God; (now I look at) Him, 
the Overlord of supreme justful heaven (Vaikuntha or van), and the 
divine God (Ranganatha) of Sriraügam (girt with) long ramparts. 
(As I see Him) His sacred lotus feet enter into and become merged 


with my eyes.'! 


[2] 
uvandav-ullattanay ulaham-alandandam-ura 
nivanda nilmudiyan anru nérnda nisgacararai 
kavarnda venkanaikkakuttan kadiyar polil arahgattammán 
araic 
civanda ádaiyin mel cenradimena cintanaiyé, 


Lord Ranganátha (Arangattu Amm4n) who has, with his heart full 
of pleasure, measured the worlds (earth and heaven) (in His descent 
as l'rivikrama) shines with His tall and lofty crown; He, whose sharp 
and piercing arrows destroyed (devoured) the demons (night-wanderers) 
who came to fight with Him, that day (i.e. in His descent as Rama), 
is the scion of the race of Kakutsa, He is the Lord of Srirangam full of 
(flowery and) fragrant gardens; my mind become immersed with the 
Lord's reddish silk garment worn by Him around His waist.!? 


[3] 
mandi pay vada véikada mamalai, vánavarkal 
candi ceyya ninrán arangattaravin-anaiyan, 
andipól nitattadaiyum adanmel ayanaip-padaittador elil 
undi méladanro adiyén ullattinnuyiré. 





2. 2 obs eyeirem FHEH OSD [b Hovst _ app, 
Bobs berapquer son Corps [Bere geng, 
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The Lord, Ranganátha, who reclines on the serpent couch (Adi- 
$esa) in Srirangam, is the same Lord Visnu, (Srinivasa) who has stood 
in the north, at the great Vénkatam hill, where monkeys jump (from 
one tree to another); Lord Srinivasa has stood there for the sake of the 
gods that come to worship Him; the sweet core (inner soul) of my 
heart rests on the twilight-coloured garment of the Lord and on His 
beautiful navel, above it (the garment), — the great navel that creat- 
ed the (four-faced) god Aja (Brahma).'* 


[4 ] 
cadura mamadil cu] ilangaikkiraivan talai pattu 
udira votti, orvenkanai yuyttavan odavannan, 
madura mavandu pada mamayilad-arangattamman, 
tiruvayirr- 
udarabandam ennullattul ninrulakinradé. 


The Lord of Srirangam (full of woods), where sweetly singing 
bees hum and great peacocks dance (happily), is the same as the Lord 
Srirama of (life-bestowing) ocean hue; Lord Rama vanquished 
Ravana, the king of Lanka, which is surrounded by massive and square 
ramparts; after driving him out (once from the battlefield), Lord 
Rama later aimed an invincible sharp arrow at Ravana and made his 
ten heads fall down (simultaneously cut off); the waistband (of this 
Ranganatha), found on His beautiful belly, makes pleasant strolls 
within my heart.'* 


[5] 
paramaya palavinai parraruttu, ennaittan 
varamakki vaittan vaittadanriy-ennul puhundàn, 
kora mà tavam ceydanankol ariyén-arangatt-amman, tiru 
vara márvadanro adiyenai yatkondade. 





4. spyor OS HME teorie» dd denmercir FSBUHSTsI 
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The Lord of Sriraügam (Raüganàtha) has cut asunder all niy 
burdensome old sins (ripe and heavy); He has now made me his (ex- 
clusive) servant; further, He has also entered into (my heart); whata 
wonder! I do not know how much severe and great penance I have 
done (to achieve such a great fortune of the Lord's immense grace 
over me); the Lord's chest, beautified by the Goddess Laksmi and the 
great garland (Vaijayanti), indeed, has wholly captured and enslaved 


me.!? 


[ 6] 
tunda venpiraiyan tuyar tirttavan, anjiraiya 
vandu và] polil cu] aranganagar méya vappan, 
andar-anda-bahir-andattoru manilamelu malvarai murrum 
unda kandam kandir adiyénaiy uyyakkondade. 


My master, Lord Ranganátha, has His abode in the holy city of 
Srirangam, surrounded by groves wherein live the (swarms of) bees with 
fascinating wings; He is the one who has removed the suffering of Lord 
Siva, with the crescent white moon on his head, (when a skull got 
attached to Siva’s hand); Lord Ranganàtha's throat (in days of yore) 
consumed in full the whole universe comprising (i) many worlds, in- 
habited by Andar (2jert., a class of people), (ii) the higher worlds 
and the nether worlds, (iii) this massive and vast earth, and (iv) all the 
seven Kulücalas (elu-mal-varai, mountains balancing the earth); hearken! 
such a throat of the Lord, indeed, has saved me.*® 


[7] 
kaiyinar curi cafiganal aliyar, ni]varaipol 
meyyanar, tulaba viraiyar kama] nilmudiyem 
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alyanar, aniyarahganár aravin anaimi$ai méyamayanar, 
ceyya vayaiyo! ennaic cindai kavarndaduvé. 


The Lord of the beautiful City, $riraügam, and the one supreme 
God, Mayan (beyond the ken of all the ordinary individual souls), who 
reclines on the serpent couch (quer (bs mipeuresr or Adisesa) holds 
on His hands, the Satkha (conch) with winding re&AZ and the Cakra 
(ali, the Discus) that emits fiery sparks; His divine body (arca form) is 
like a lengthy mountain range; He is our father and saviour who has a 
very long crown smelling exuberently with the fragrance of Tulasi leaves! 
His beautiful red mouth (with rosy lips), alas! (gg Guum) has captivated 
and enraptured my mind and heart.!'' 


[5] 
pariyanahi vanda avunan udal kinda, amararkku 
ariya àdippirán arangatt-amalan muhattu 
kariyavahip pudai parandu milirndu cevvariyodi, nindavap- 


periyavaya kanga]ennaip pédaimai ceydanave. 


The blemishless Lord of Srirafiigam is the supreme Being (7.e., the 
foremost creator and benefactor), who made the advent as Narasimha 
and tore into shreds the massive body of the demon (Hiranyakasipu) 
that came (to assault Him); Narasimha was (and also is) unapproach- 
able and inaccessible to the gods (Brahma, Siva, Indra and others); in 
the face of (this) Lord Rahganatha, there are those wide eyes, which are 
very much black, broad and extensive towards the sides, glittering (rest- 
less), with ruddy rekAds (lines) running (across), and very much lengthy; 
these eyes of the Lord have made me a fool (and I am stupefied).'* 


souder, HP UIT ÈI EE 77 61? sor Jevor sn  Gipus ubmu igo), 
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[9] 


alamamarattin ilaimél oru bālakanāy, 
nalam-&lum-und&n arangatt-aravinanaiyün, 
kolamàmaniyáàramum muttut tàmamum mudivillader elil 
nilameni aiyo! nirai kondaden neiijjinaiye. 


The Lord Rańganātha, reclining on the serpent couch (Adisesa) in 
Sriraigam, is the One who (long ago) having devoured the seven 
worlds, was (seen by sage Markandeya and found to be) (lying) on the 
leaf of a great banyan tree as (an exquisite) child, incomparable; the 
Lord Ranganatha is adorned with beautiful garland studded with peer- 
less gems and pearl neklace; His holy body (arca form) of blue diamond 
lustre is of enormous beauty and excellent complexion; such a divine 
body of God has, alas! (Gwr) outweighed my mind (i.e., the Lord, 
showing his whole body full of beauty, has taken away everything of 
me — mind, heart, and soul).?? 


[10] 


kondal vannanaik-kovalanay venney 
undavayan, ennullam kavarndànai 
andarkon aniyarangan ennamudinaik 
kanda kanga], marronrniaik-kanáve. 


The Lord Ranganátha is the overlord (supreme sovereign) of the 
whole world and all the people (residing there); Him — who is (of dark 
black) colour of the clouds as well as of the nature of the clouds; who, as 
Lord Gopala (Kovalan alias Krsna), ate butter with his mouth; who has 


stolen my mind and heart; and who is my immortal ambrosia — have 
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my eyes looked at; (I swear) these eyes of mine, that have seen Him, 
will never see anything else.?? 


Vedantadesika’s appraisal of this hymn 


In conclusion, I would like to add the three important songs?! 
on Sri Tiruppánàálvàr, sung by Vedàntadeáika, as furnished below with 
a brief English rendering. 


[A] 
pavalarum tamilmaraiyin payane konda 
panperuma] padiyador padal pattil 
kavalanum kanavanumayk kalandu ninra 
karananaik karuttura nam kanda pinbu 
kovalanum komanumáàna vannà! 
kuravai punar koviyar tam kurippe kondu 
cévaludan piriyáàda pedaipor cerndu 
tivinaiyor tanimaiyclàm tirndóm namé, 


Vedantadesika says in the first verse: “We have become rid of our 
sins and blemishes after knowing the essential nature of Lord Sri Krsna, 
whose nature consists in His supremacy (being the primordial cause) and 
His overlordship (the ruler and controller) — this is the true purport of 
the hymn of Pánperumà] (Tiruppanalvar) who has succinctly (in ten 
verses) brought out the important teachings of the Vedas in Tamil.” 


[B] 
adimarai yenavõůgum-arañńgattulļje 
aruļārum kadalaik-kandavan en panan 
odiyadór irunangum irandumana 
orupattum parraha unarnduraittom 





(A) unroud SU ppioenmudetr ULUG Glam eser c. 
wine Oure Cimig.uiG ammi Cimc eo Lr 60 
BIGIVEADYLD Hom weniiomsidé HHS Ibeàrm 
BIG CTE esq S525) rtd eseusrL.. Peary 
CGanousdepid Garwnrgib Mer ouben eir 
arma yeri Garnatwi gib GMI Glam eser (5 
Ga eugoiL sr Purs Qum Gump Ger pg 
eS? Guni ssesf'enunGluieomib Si Gsm prGw. 
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The second verse means, ‘‘Tiruppanalvar (my Panan, eter 
Lines er) has seen Lord Ranganatha, the ocean of immense compassion 
and grace, at Sriraügam exalted in its greatness as that of the foremost 
Vedas; the saint has sung in praise of Ranganatha in ten stanzas — we 
devoutly read this hymn, understand its merit and explain the same; we 
suggest that it is this hymn that stands as a unique poem (to be 
learnt and studied) for those who want to know the essentials of 
Vedanta (and do not want to study other vic&rasdastras); it is also said 
that this hymn serves as a keynote for all the explanatory discourse on 
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nitiyariyada nilai yarivarkkellam 
nilaiyiduvé enrunilai nàdi niaróm 
védiyartam viritturaikkum vilaivukkellam 
vidaiyahum iduvenru viJjambinomé. 


the Vedas (delivered by the exponents).”’ 


(B) 


(C) 


[C] 


kanbanavum uraippafavum marron-rinrik 
kannanaiye kanduraitta kadiya kadal 
panperumal arulceyda padal pattum 
palamaraiyin porulenru paravukinrom 
venperiya viritirai nir vaiyattu]]e 
vedàntaváriyan enriyambaninrom 
nanperiyomallom nam nànDrum tidum 
namakkuraippár u]arenru naduvome. 


«25 ymm Quiso Geun ÉA A rre SH Car 
HTAA Bi Cov h BST LL GUEST GT 6ST LIT EST oT 

end ui, ema Quan pies Gib Oy ost (Pun m eor 
ADUA HDMS 9 e ippo SOn 

Esu unah wMoamis Ghacdevrw 

pvu gG erer mi doo mrig- Best Gg tb 

CouSut srb OP sseog&qusub Anaha a Dwn b 
AMO FBUITHLD Agud aer LIGG. 


SI 6007 LISTED $ eng LILISOT GLD Lor edr Mott al & 
GOT GOO! or Gus 46957 DO hS BU SBTAHEV 
Liter Gli HDT DAO FUS LTL DU hD 
wipicnmutes: GluraGeretm uey ir GD 
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In the verse ''Aünba:avum uraippa, avum,” Vedantadesika pays his 
high encomiums to Sri Tiruppánálvàr as follows: ‘‘The saint Tirup- 
panalvar (Panperuma]) is the one who spoke only of the supreme 
Brahman (Kannan), after having seen Him (directly) as Ranga- 
natha, neglecting everything else as nothing to be seen or spoken of; 
the Alvar had unsurpassed devotion towards the Lord (and so gained 
the name P&nperum4l); his songs (forming the decad of the Aznalan- 
üdipirin) are acclaimed to be the essence of the beginningless Vedas 
(and we adore them); I (Vedantadesika) got the title Vedantaciarya 
(Gasni baeu. uis) (from Lord Raüganatha) in this world, surround- 
ed by vast sea and liked by the whole of humanity; (it is my submission) 
that I abhor ego and am devoid of pride; (whatever greatness is spoken 
of me, it is only the fruit of my preceptors’ blessings and) so, I ever 
resort to the great teachers for their instructions on the good and evil." 


NOTES 


l. For a complete list of all the twentyfour prabandhas of the 
Alvàürs, refer to pp. XVI — XVII, Vedüntadesika's Dramidopanisat- 
Tatparyaratn@valt and Sāra, published by Ved4dntadesika | Research 
Society, Introduction (by Sri R. Rangachari), Homage to Vedànta- 
desika Series no. III, Madras, 1974. See also Candamihu Tamil marai or 
Dramida Védangal or Nalayira Divyaprabandham Part Y: Mudalayiram (ed. 
by S. S. Ayyangar), Preface (per gyep) p. 36, Madras, 1959). 


2. This translation is generally based on the Manipravala com- 
mentary (and rahasyagrantha) of Vedantadesika. The commentary is 
well known as Munioühanabhogam (ed. by Sri Uttamur Virarüghavá- 
cürya, along with his Prabandharaks@ commentary in the Ubhaya 
Vedanta Granthamala publication '' Tzrumalai, Tiruppalliyelucct, Amalan- 
adipiraà? and Kanninunciruttàmbu", Madras, 1956 — pp. 99-140). Some 
of the books consulted are: (i) The JValayiradioyaprabandham, ed. by 
Mayilai Madhavadasan, Madras, 1962; (ii) Sri Nalaytradivyapra- 
bandham, ed. by K. Venkatasamy Reddiyar, Madras, 1981 (second edi- 
tion); (iii) The Na@layira Divoiyap Pirabandham,ed. by Puttur Vaisnava- 


Goan Quhw aliSeng ht enouwd Het Ger 
Goud bs cutPusGlestosr Mwb Her Gaze 
prerDuPCuin wnb prb prib f gb 
BuséGHooguuni 9 arrr pTOGeurGw. 
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sudars$anam S.Krishnaswamy Iyengar, VVS Committee, Trichy, 1981; 
(iv) Z?rumalai, Tiruppalliyelucci, Amalanadipirün, (and) Kanninuncirut- 
tümbu, ed. by Sri P. B. Annaügarácárya, with Divyürthadipikai Tamil 
commentary (pp. 87-100 — on the  Amalanüdipirün), Madras 
Sadgrantha Prakasana Sabha publication, 213, Govindappa Naicken 
Street, Madras, 1966; (v) English translation of the Amalanüdipirin in 
the Ajvürs of South India, by Prof. K.C. Varadachari, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 1966, pp. 105-108; (vi) Amaléuddipiran of Tiruppün- 
Glvir, with meaning and commentary in English by D. Ramaswamy 
Ayyangar, Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha, Madras, 1970. 


It is important to note that Vedanutadesika refers to this hymn, 
Amalana@dipiran, as the quintessence of the innumerable Vedic texts 
(uw menmuter Qurra); the complete song runs thus: 


ulahariyamali puhalk kárttihai madattil 
urohininà] urandaiva]am-padiyil tónri 
talama|anda tennaraügar pal uloha 
sdranga mamunNito] tanilé vandu 
palamaraiyin poru]àl panperumalje! ni 
padadi kegamadayp padittanda 

cola vamalanáüdipirán pattuppattum 
corámal enakkarul cey tulanga niyé. 


(Vedantadesika’s Prabandhasüram, 12)* 


3. Srivatsam is a mole found on the chest (of the Divyamangala- 
vigraha) of Lord Visnu. Wedantadesika has referred to the ten Alvars 
(exclusive of Andal and Madhurakaviyálvàr) as abhinavadasdvatara of 





* o VE PUIwWES YS pPSaniSHoos wi S Sp 
2 Grrhent pret 9 Mbomsuoribu suse Gg erg 
SOOT HS Glgssiresrp wat Lireo 2 Gwna 
angis wrap Gani pol Gwb 
umwe ir Qura ur Oore! Db 
Ligne) Garugnusts unig e SHS 
Glameo enwa Sogn oor USHLI Lim (Dub 
Qanymipeo eror & ener Oruga (bui. 


(Gust [bas Gm4at: MrupBsSEergw, 12) 
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Lord Visnu (see the Guruparamparüsüra, a manipravala tract found pre- 
fixed to the Srimad Rahasyatrayasira ed. by Sri Uttamur T. Veera- 


raghavacharya Vol. I, 


Madras, 1977; p. 25); "uigmmgss uganan S 


e5L12ga Geo DP [peuupmea gih SFTCUGATLD icon eso." 


(a) In the edition of the Perty@lvar Tirumol t, Sri Virarüghavácárya 


points out the amas of Lord Visnu, appearing inthe form of the 


Alvars as cited below: 


(i) Bhutam (esan pouri) — the Mace (Glan Gorg g) 
Gi) Sarah (Gumuwiensuismtbeust) — the Conch (Wiebe ggr usb) 
(i) Mahat (Guuirnipeuri) — the Sword (mjbss) 
(iv) Bhattanatha (Gluffuimtpeuri) — the divine Eagle (ape esr) 
(v) Bhaktisára (SaqwoPemerumtpourt) — the Discus (¢é71b) 
(vi) Kulasekhara (@@Geagnipoaintt) — the precious Gem 
(Ge err eTO g) 
(vii) Yogivaha  (guUumesyipeusi) — the Mole (unbeugsevib) 
(vii) Bhaktanghrirenu  (G!gmessri gp Oure unpor) — the 
sacred Garland (euso io neo) 
(ix) Parakàlan or Kaliyan (S@wmwomauwaipoint) — the Bow 
(emi mre) 
(x) Parànkusamuni (jBibiomtpeun i) — the Commander-in-chief 
(ure eeu & Q av mi) 
(xi) Sri Goda (ær reir) — the Mother Earth (tpb Sg mU i9.) 
(xi) Sri Madhurakavi (© gig &eSuimipeund) — the Chief of Visnu- 


ganas (jp Sag reb sew ui) 


(For three Sanskrit verses incorporating these amsas, vide pp. 4-5 
(foreword), the Periyalvar Tirumoli, ed. by Uttamur T. Veeraraghava- 
charya, Ubhaya-vedanta-granthamala, second edition, Madras, 1975.) 


(b) See also Trtiya Brahmatantrasvatantra Parakàlayati's Sloka 
(on Tiruppanalvar), (Divyasuristoira 12), viz. 


vrcchike rohinijátam $ripàánam nicu]apure 


grivatsankam gayakendram munivahanamasraye. 


Jos 22 
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4. In the Perzyatirumot: (9, 2, 5) of Tirumangaiy4lvar, Uraiyür is 
referred to as Koli: 


Gar Put mi gb Caru Glamesimi. GemeueoGg suit... 
Sogi DBU Glouusus DE Ouna Goss 
RË FÈS 5 ub AFGE mut Ape uoun 


For details on Uraiyir (S@aGanyf), see Candamihu Tamil Marai, 
Part V, Anubandhangal ed. by S. S. Iyengar, 1964, p. 194. See also 
Deva Divyaroopa Malar (an illustrated souvenir on 108 Sree Vaishnava 
Divyadesas) (Pub. by Sri Vedāntadeśika 7th Centenary Trust, Desika 
Vidya Bhavanam, Madras-4, 1969), under the section Chola Nāttut 
liruppatiga] — sl. no. 2 — (Uraiyir). 


5. Itis to be mentioned that St. Tiruppanalvar has not referred 
to Kaveri (not even once in the ten stanzas). Butin the laudatory 
verse (Taniyan) in Sanskrit, the term ‘kaveraduhituh’ stands for the river 
Kaveri. 


According to Srirangamühütmya, the river Kaveri is highly reputed 
as the Virajanadi (in Srivaikuntham — the supreme Abode of Lord 
Visnu). 

Cf. kaveri viraja seyam vaikuntham rangamandiram 

sa vasudevo rangesah pratyaksam paramam-padam 
St. Tondaradippodipalvar has spoken highly of the river Kaveri (more 
sacred than the Ganges) in his Zzrumaülai (23): “a@menaulm tors 


innu) eme." Sri Kulagekharajvar praises the river Kaveri as 
''Glgs essi exof i Quines.” (Perumal-tirumoli, I, 1). 


6. Vedàntadeé£ika refers to Tiruppanalvar as AdunivGhana and has 
named his Manipravaja commentary on the Amalanüdipirün as Muni- 
vihanabhogam. Vide the last verse of his commentary: 


munivahanabhogo’yam muktaisvaryarasopamah 
krpayá ranganathasya krtarthayatu nah sada 


(Uttamur T. Veeraraghavacharya, Amalanüdipirün, op.cit.p. 138). 


7. Vide the Sanskrit sloka: 


Sri velabdavinirgame kaliyuge samvatsare durmatau 
bhanau vrécikabhaji pancamadine vare budhasyottame 
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rohinyà sahite lasatyudupatau krsne dvitiye tithau 
sanjajne munivahanah caranayoryo rangino'ntardadhe 


found in the ‘‘Tiruppanalvar Vaibhavam’’ — Puttur S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar (ed.) The Nalayira Divviya Pirabandham, op.cit. p. 174. 


8. While concluding the hymn, the Alvar says: “erer aap p evt & 
Hott Het ser LD [D (o) (ng 6àr (D Geor && estre eo oe (v.10). Sri R. S. Desikan 
and B. L. Ranganathan explain this phrase to mean — ''Eyes drunk 
with His beauty — will they ever wander to the transient joys and 
vain delusions ofthe earth.’’ (R. S. Desikan and B. L. Rangahathan, 
Grains of Gold (from the Vaishnava Mystics) Part I, published by 
S. R. Chari. Triplicane, 1934, p. 105). 


For a succinct account of the Alvar’s life-history (hagiographical 
and traditional), see J. S. M. Hooper, Hymns of the Alvars (The Heri- 
tage of India Series, Oxford University Press, London, (1929), pp. 15-16. 
See also, S. S. Iyengar (ed.) Candamihu I ami Marat, Pt. I, Mudalàyirram 
(Parankusa Mandiram, Triplicane, Madras, 1959), pp. 295-310. 


9. According to almost all the available editions of the Divya- 
prabandha (Mudalàyiram), the Sanskrit Taniyan, ‘‘apaidacudam...... * 
is said to be composed by Periyanambi (Mahàpürna). But Sri Vatsya 
Ahobilacárya, a commentator on the ‘‘Nalayira Divyaprabandha 
Taniyangal" has attributed the authorship for both the taniyans (the 
one in Sanskrit and the other in Tamil) to Sri Periya Tirumalai Nambi 
(Sri Srigailaptrna) (vide S. S. Iyengar’s edition of Mudalayiram, op. cit. 
pp. 301-302). There is a variant reading for the word ‘“‘adrastriam’’ (in 
the third pada), as adrstatüm, as read by Vātsya Ahobilácarya (Jbid. 
p. 302). 

(i) àpadacüdam — (beginning from the feet upto the Crown): 
cf. the oft-quoted sloka of the Agamic tradition, 

apithan-mauliparyantam pasyatah purusottamam 
pátakanyásu nasyanti kim-punastu upapatakam 

(If a person looks at the Lord from His pedastal to His crown, 

he becomes rid of unendurable crimes; what to speak of 


smaller sins!) 


10. The second taniyan, by Sriéailapürna (Tirumalai Nambi) 
gives in a nutshell the summary of the whole decad. While enjoying, 
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the darsana (looking at the Lord with faithful devotion), Vedantadesika 
composed a hymn, the Bhagavaddhyünasopina on Lord Rangan&tha. cf. 


qari «ula waa TRNA WET 
were faanfa wa: edm erum i 
arena auf aaa: artes nA 
sersrrfsneat fala erect aaa Afaa i 


(Bhagavad-dhyina-sopanam, 10) 


(i) For the sake of comparison, let us see how Visnucitta (Periy- 
alvar) describes Lord Sri Krsna (in His infant’s stage — from birth 
to about 2 years of age) from feet to head (firupbpaáda-kesam). | Periyal- 
var, taking the role of Yasoda, describes the Lord, as follows: umg& 
sws (1), Het) pdw 9 pS (8), tuipibsnibrameog ii gs S BID 
(9), G@@wipeP Lan e eom eX sb apib wnio (10), Gleuirg a% 
bo Poses  &pUufereu, GlpusuggbéoGpuuh eme [Dem 
eui nas gomacr (12), Carews LLOSA Tri apib BaD 
Hidu eri ib (13), —(QeGlebGomesre»r.euru) (14), (Sb 
pE dem eur puw apib eumugqib appieugpitb aped qnia, baur (15), 
& 6501 satin rb eh eum (16), Har eg Curig Creu Glumm 2 Hay 
afu ener? wew. euor essor esr houd (17). (Periyalvar Tirumoli, I. 3, 
1-21) 


(ii) Panar tal baravinóme: Panar is Tiruppanalvar. Sri Manavala- 
mamunihal has referred to Sri Panar as “Nar p@nan’’ in the following 
verse of the Üpadesaratnamüla (4) — 


Qunwicn Sut Shari Gurt ys pinpans 
usw mer wrmear CGegeiGancsr — guuis i 
BISET -ojesri Mt gom eir rer? BMcinessr csr reir Sod wiesr 
FRI Gampmggagent eum FÈR. 
(vide p. 72, P. B. Annangarácarya, JVitttyanusandhünam, Madras, 1975.) 


11. The hymn begins with the term amalar  (anaghah or 
pipapratispardht), referring to the absence of impurities in Him. Cf. the 
interpretation of the name anaghah (serial no. 149, in the Vzsnusahasra- 
nüma) given by Parasarabhatta in his commentary Bhagavadguna- 
darpanam (ed. with English translation by Prof. A. Srinivasaraghavan, 
Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha, Madras, 1983), p. 269. 
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(i) The name amalan (jest) of the Lord is explained by 
Vedàntade£ika in the Rahasyatrayasara (vide V.K. Ramanujadasa, Sri 
Rahasyatrayasarattin Surukkam, 1929, p. 60 — no. 21-5) 

(ii) Adipirün (grr): Cf. the explanation on the name 
‘adidevah’ (sl. no. 334, in the Visnu-sahasranima-stotra) — ‘‘Being the 
primary cosmic cause, He takes delight in creation, sustenance, etc. of 
beings on earth” (p. 163, Sri K. E. Parthasarathy, Sri Visnusahasra- 
naimam, Ganesh & Co (Madras) Pvt. Ltd., Madras-17, 1966); see also 
the interpretation of the name ‘Jagadadijah’ (serial no. 147, in the 
Visnusahasranimam) given by Parásarabhatta (pp. 268-9). 

(iii) Pirün — L9gaesr (benefactor): Compare Poygai Alvar’s Mudal 
Tiruvantüdi (84) — “yrr s rOue Moga «o peumnm 

Gv) Adiyarkku entai átpadutta — sgy uam qs etereo um. 
tia (One who made me to serve under His devotees): Compare 
Nammalvar’s Tiruvüymoli (2, 2, 10) — 


Dtg [bas eneuuiapessrt. TANZ wetter CUF EHO FUD 

LWA KDO HPA GlusHeos Tyrer oT 

Big uim Ayun Hid Sign ulTJig NTA L5 S 5 

tunt Aguri Fi, Aq- wng GuommiesGerr, 
Compare also Kulasekhara's Mukundamüla (27) — 


"majjanmanah phalamidam madhukaitabhare, 
matprarthaniya-madanugraha esa eva; 
tvad-bhrtya-bhrtya-paricüraka-bhrtya-bhrtya- 
bhrtyasya bhrtya iti mam smara lokanatha. 

(Lifco, Madras, 1975, p. 33) 


(v) afinevetr (oimalan, the faultless One): Compare the JVacciyar 
Tirumoli (XIV. 9) of Sri Andal — “anwr sett door & & esorie Gy”; see 
also the Tiruppavai (20) of Sri Anda! — aPuen! guPolevipruy. 


(vi) aPestenteut Garr and §Hounesraicst (Lord of Nityasuris 
and the Lord residing in Srivaikuntha wherein righteousness alons 
reigns supreme): Compare the interpretations of the names, amara- 
prabhuh (sl. no. 49) and nyayah (sl. no. 223) in the Vesnusahasranamastotra 
(op. cit. pp. 178-79; 311-12). 


(vii) Viraiyár polil veükadavan — eSeoguirt CGlumipeo Geums 
Leur: cf. the Perumas] Tirumoli (IV. 2 and 8) of Kulasekharalvar— 
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— “‘Csept LygbGamndsog Sus Geomrat d rru” and ''Gleupfuimi 
Zot Gerdes LCa idvGined.”’ 


(vii) pows, Hesttoevesr (easily accessible and the One who 
considers the devotees’ sins as pardonable, and hence He being anta- 
gonistic to mercilessness): Compare the names ‘punyah’ (serial no. 225) 
and ''avijnatG" (sl. no. 488) in the Visnusahasranamastotra and the com- 
mentary thereon (pp. 473-4; 742). 


(ix) Ber iogPeogrüegmuursr (Lord of Srirangam): Just as 
Tiruppanalvar refers to Sri Raüganátha as ‘arangatiu ammün' (four 
times in vv. 1-2, 4-5), even so Tondaradippodi uses the same expres- 
sion in the Tiruppalliyelucci (eight times in the vocative case — DT ÀI 
BhSidion). (ateaPGeummiemin — vocative). 


(x) Smsswwurgb: Cf. Nammalvar’s Tiruvāymoli (Y. i. 1) — 
Huis Dp) rpi GlarupGlselpesr toes esr. 


In the commentary on the Tiruvāymoli (1. 1. 1) (namely, the Z:ru 
Arüyirappadi), T'irukkuruhaippiran Pillan explains fuyararu cudaradi as: 
'ásritajana-samasta-duhkha-apanodana-svabhavam- ünatiruvadi-malar- 
halilé ... ... $esavrtti-panni ujjiv?' (vide p. 260, Srimad Gopàladesika's 
Ahnikam, UVG, Madras, 1974). 


See also Vedantadesika’s Bhagavaddyinasopinam (2 d): 'padàm- 
bhojam pratiphalati me bhavana-dirghikayam.” (p. 141, Stotras of Sri 
Vedantadesika, Sri Vedantadesika Sampradaya Sabha, Bombay-l9, 
1973). | 


Sri Rāmānuja in his Ved@rthasangraha gives a thorough description 
of the Lord's divyamangalavigraha. Sri Ramanuja has described the 
feet of Lord Narayana as: prabuddha-pundarika-cüru-caranayugatah (His 
lovely feet are like full-blown lotus” — S. S. Raghavachar (tr.) Vedar- 
thasangraha of Sri Ramanujacarya, p. 173, Mysore, 1968). Compare the 
Fitantestotra (1. 10) — tvatpádakamaladanyat; Gf. also Srimad Bhügavata 
(IIL. xxviii. 21): “‘saficintayed bhagavatah caranáravindam." 

Compare also, “@quomaormus rig exsrig. 6D sped m gyi : 9m (5$; Geveor 
bero un Heat (S)co uen Lim nto! os what DDG wr ertbiB & Geor / —— 
the Tiruccanda Viruttam of Tirumaliéai Alvar, 90; (translation): 
“I was not born in one of the twice two Castes; ...... .. save thy shining 
feet alone, Lord, I have no other hold." — J. S. M. Hooper, op.cit., 
p 12, footnote 2. 
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The Lord's sacred lotus feet (tirukkamalapidam) have been highly 
praised by many of the A]lvars. e.g., Tirumangaiyülvàr says in his 
Periyatirumoli (7, 4, 4): 


“pT GID (Gluubolgmumes Sre, preb d5$5üungiég,, 
eto exjeirerub C mexmriD erTuUGUAApPHIb dS 545 Summi." 


("the heart of me — Parakálanüyaki or Tirumaügai Magnan — 
always oozes with nectar and is in an eternal state of sweetness in the 
thought of those devotees who daily concentrate on the lotus feet of the 
Lord of the cool Tiruccérai" — vide N. Venugopala Nayagar, ''Sri- 
vaisnava Rituals” in Sri Rümanuja Vani (July, 1983) Madras, p. 67). 


In the Ctlappadikaram of Ilango Adiga], the feet of the Lord is 
extolled by the cowherd women folk («254 uiid «5gemeu): 


*... BES Dy Lena eut &e5d SISTE [BC BHA.’ (17 : 34 : 3) 
“seem Hihoulgujyid syd  Sqpeuuqb Osuus sP ueue & 
ETO) HBT o Gur Gor GUT cb 6007 ($6891. (7: 36 : 24) 


(xi) T?rukkamalapaüdam vandu en kanninullana vokkinrade: Compare 
the 7Ziruvüymol: (10-8-8) of Nammalvar, 

*eewurexpieir PT AET, shh er aer  Glufuicir, 
er esaresof'eD pier Ouri, ey, e»cujeür Renuan esr 
(“He is always in my sight; His will is great; He is infinitesimal (?.e., 
subtie); He is the sweet melody of the seven (muscical) notes" — vide 
N. Kurattalvar Aiyapgar, Tiruvüymoli of Sathakopa (Tenth Hundred, 
p. 22), British India Press, Trichinopoly, 1926). < 


(xu) The variant readings in verse (1) are: -25: Un 9gmeir, «toco 
UTSAB, Br w emer 2 ed deir mg, gidar, (vide p. 221, 
v.996 — S. Vaiyapurippillai (ed.), Šrī Divyappirabandham (Mudàlayiram), 
Madras, 1955.) 


12. "Traditionally it is said that the first three stanzas, which 
begin with the letters ‘a’ (44), ‘u’ (2_) and ‘m’ (uw) respectively, signify 
franavürtha (meaning of om — etb). Vedantadesika substantiates in 
his commentary on the Amalan@dipiran that the hymn, in addition to 
its being a portrayal of the ecstatic enjoyment of the Alvar, is an 
esoteric treatise dealing with easf@ksara, dvaya, and caramasloka (vide 
p.13, D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar, Amalanddipiran of Tiruppandlodr 
V. P. Sabha, Madras, 1970). 
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(i) In this second verse — ‘'2_eupacyoron Sou..." the Trivik- 
rama  Avatüra, Sri Rāmāvatāra and Sri Ranganátha's reddish 
Pitüámbara (Foupbs ær) are described. 


(Qi) Éanair: Compare ‘‘keyGravan makarakundalavan 
kiriti..." (Brhatparüsarasmrti, 5); and ‘‘amalakiritakundalahara...... 
divyabhisanah” — S. S. Raghavachar (ed. & tr.) Vedürthasangraha of 
Sri Rümünwjücürya, op.cit. p. 172; (He is adorned by pure, divine, and 
infinitely marvellous ornaments like Kirz/a crown). 


Cf. Kulasekharalvar’s Perumal Tirumoli (VIII.5) '"Tàrá]um nin- 


— 3 


mudiyen Dasarathi! talels. 


(iii)  Gleumre Tesi snags: Sri Rama, whom Vedàntadesika 
calls  ''Karuna-kakutstha" — (Sankalpasuryodaya VII, 49 — p. 374, 
T. Veeraraghavacharya (ed. & tr.), UVG. Madras, 1971, referred to 
by the Alvār as the One with sharp arrows. cf. Sri Ramayana (Uttara- 
kanda, CIX, 2): sarah nanavidhah capi dhanurayatavigraham 

anvagacchanta kakutstham sarve purusavigrahah 


(iv) amri wbs m (The reddish Pit@mbara worn by 
the Lord around His waist): This is a unique feature of Lord Visnu. 
According to the grammatical derivation, the term ‘‘pitambara’:, 
signifies Lord Visnu, the Lord who wears silk garment (Pitam-ambaram 
yasya sah, a bahuvrihi compound) Cf. the Tiruvtymoli (8, 9, 1) of saint 
Nammalvar: 


& HOt && e Lo 0S0 (Suo eD. wenhlSHr tb amipeng d SIH Sot Griimeb, 
Amort suru Sarr ens 9 pdamroo 26L- hD Herr 
(ler uiu n ym eor 
Peor erwart Gleaphiraiwed ®t pprU (D Sayap. 
Compare also, the Periya Tirumoli (2, 10, 9) of Tirumangai Alvar: 


“BT QUOTED ... see vee 
Geug oes Dunu Soot Fob Dp 
QFE OF HAULE Hest Zor d 
Amiar seai aes Gi er pmeor," 
(v) The variant readings of stanza (2) are: Sore 54m, 
[eun[bz, imb, cuctt ecor, Glec mami ere (S. Vaiyapurippillai 
(ed.), op.cit. p. 221). 
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13. æ ‘a’, 2. ‘u’ and to ‘m’ respresent the gamut of pranava 
(onkadra). The beginning words of the first three verses constitute a 
meaningful phrase “‘.9juever 2 ops bj" — (instructing us, the 
human beings to follow the practice of Hanuman in pleasing the Lord 
Sriráma). Our souls would have gained their purpose only when we 


are able to please the divine Being, by doing service to the Lord and 
His creations. 


(Gj) wpSHunw aw. Course (comico: The sacred Venkata hill 
at the North of Tamil land is well known from the hoary past. Refe- 
rences to this hill are available in plenty. Asan instance, one may 
cite the cirappubpiyiram verse (by Panampdaranar) prefixed to the Tol- 
kappiyam, aur Geutiai_ib Oger Gut ufo S Bub mamb Bev 
2 veda) (Tolkippiyam, NCBH Pvt. Ltd., Madras, 1981, p. viii) (re- 
print of the publication of Murray S. Rajam). Saint Sathakopa, in his 
Tiruvüymoli (3, 3, 8), praises the Venkata hill: 


Zam Copgsse qne ruso aimes 
HTM) EHTO bs Tyrer — Ligeàr 
Gecarn Get AGk toma 
epost pito Osn [prbe? aser guo. 


(i) anuoreutacr cb Orup TT ... ... YT eX eor ETOT uim eor 
(He has stood at the Venkatam hill for the sake of the gods (and men) 
to worship Him): It is said that Lord Visnu came to this world from 
His supreme Abode for giving darsana to all His devotees. First He 
alighted at Tiruvenkadam and then only He came to Srirangam. 


(iii) gates cosrusmest (araviu anatyün): aravu denotes serpent. 
Here ay aer a Zr denotes the serpent-couch of the Lord, viz., Sri 


Adigesa. How Adisesa serves the Lord has been described by Poykai 
Alvar in the Mudal-tiruvantadi (53): 


(Qe eórqgeD Gent_unw, Ambar Pasrah, 
Porm wong exug.uamib, Get v Quer — eresr miD 
Yčas unib, Loessf'e erm d eamib, Lpibtic emb, UOD 
Hye, Swn eJ. 
(uoi ——ap seo SS ueupbisr 53) 
("If he travels, an umbrella; if he sits, a throne; if he stands, san- 


dals; within the deep sea, always a raft; a jewelled lamp, fine silk, a 
an 29 
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couch for embraces, the snake will be for Tirumàl.'* — J.S.M. Hooper, 
Hymns of the Alvars, op. cit. p. 22, fn. 1). 

Compare also the Stotraratna (40) of Yàmunücárya: 
nivasa-Sayy4-asana-paduka-amsuka- 
upadhana-varsatapavaranadibhih; 
sarirabhedaih tava sesatám gataih 
yathocitam $esa itiryate budhaih. 


(vide pp. 107, 248; Swami Ramakrishnananda, Life of Sri Rümünuja, 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, 1965.) 


(iv) «5155 Gumeo ... ... RDL uL... cojuJéssrU) Liemt da Gag 
eis (The beautiful navel wherefrom sprang forth Brahma, Aja, the 
unborn u60): Compare the Pertyalvar Tirumoli (5,2, 8) — ‘pitakava- 
daip-piránár piramaguruvahi vandu.’ Gf. also the Tiruzelukürriruk- 
kai of the Alvar-Saint, Parakala (Tirumafgaiya]vàr): 


ah Cumh Qowi $e eb 

epd5apenm HUET rrebr m door — 

APUDE LLEDU cacorqgu af rg 

esr MT, ... 

wee cee o. QFD LOG GH G) Hear 

SHAG HOS, bawi w bhy orp up esr 
EUT 04, Bh Fouro uI «2405 3u5 ov 
SLBA ibas Lig tn! Peorcorrquteor Lies? eussr 

cum peo uam (DG exidasr Gua. 


(v) The variant readings of this verse are: eumesreuit e (5s Gu 1, 
ereirgpiu$ Gg (vide S. Vaiyapurippillai (ed.), op.cit., p. 221). 


14. In the fourth verse, Tiruppanalvar has given expression to 
his ecstatic feelings singing the glories of Sri Rama, ocean-like dark 
complexion, and golden waistband of the Lord Ranganatha. Compare 
the Vedarthasangraha of Ramanuja (Prof. S.S. Raghavachar of.cit., pp. 
172-3): amalakiri ta... niüpura-udarabandhanaüdyaparimita...di vyabhusanah 
(He is adorned by ... and udarabandhana — waistband). 


(i) (eo r&rem & & d) e» p euiebr SOUS) 9 dy Conii (destroying 
the ten-headed monster Ravana): Compare Bhütattalvàr's Irandàm- 
tiruvantadi (43) — 
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CanoPy esor GL v Gi. ape apest mtd apig.wiGeor e Hyd 
snag exar (tb alipFe rib ST HBr — 


(ii), &ogeuewrewresr (The Lord of Ocean-hue): Compare the 
Tiruccanda Viruttam (45) of Tirumalisaiyalvàr — 
Lii eO eof tention Orb Oun ef tento ur Pu r Las LDL MW 
Curarbiemw Qunrhiymt_ SH Agun aos Hevrep 
Be tiem OwP fflenmibgoameoib Hest (d LoT Us 
Lon Oat iD DeuB DeOMS Ho Hoot or Ibi enip Guo? 


(ii) The variant readings of this verse are: sron wfm, 
cust Sent 2 MMos, Wzoru suesr®, cvess7QHuWdGw, 2 uS 
orb, erreso ds (vide S. Vaiyapurippillai (ed.), op.cit., p. 221). 


15. uLimgtomui upetdaor ODDS eresrTÓsor SHO ... CTT DIEM 
USES... 


“Thou hast cut the chains of my ancient karma; Thou hast 
made me thine; Thou hast entered into me and possessed my 
entire being; ah! I have not done any hard penance for such 
a great blessing.” 


(vide p. 65, Alvar Saints by Swami Suddhánanda Bharati, Anbu Nila- 
yam, Ramachandrapuram, Trichy Dt., 1942). 


G) shag sibne du gi wri sg): Compare the 
Periya-tirumolt (2, 10, 6) of Parakalan (Kaliyan): 


2 [uim BM olousssr Glover u1...... 
Gleupfuagmi bd weotiogee Bowo Gwn 
ale &óso eresur Gamer err ater mig, Ge coe 
v5.4 Gameuspirg eepieir Hest Gros mms eor, 

Cf. also the Sristutt of Vedantadesika (1) — 


““‘manatita-prathita-vibhavam... 
vaksah pithim madhuvijayino 
bhüsayantim svakantya.”’ 


Sri Sankara, in the Kanakadhürüstuti (14) pays obeisance to Laksmi as 
''namo'stu oignor-urast sthitayas." 
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(i) 919 Gur win Ganeire._Gg: Sri Tiruppanalvar mentions 
himself as ‘adiyén’ in three verses (vv. 3, 5, 6). Compare Lord Para 
mesvara’s Mantrarüjapadastotra (10) on Sri Laksminrsimha: 


dàsabhutah svatah sarve hyátmanah paramatmanah; 


ato'hamapi te désah iti matvà namamyaham. 


(iii) Ennaittan vüramákki vaittü" vaittadanriy emul puhundan (the Lord 
entered into the mind of the Alvar): As a contrast to this refer to the 
Gita (18, 55) — “Through devotion he (the self) comes to know Me 
(Krsna) ...... he forthwith enters into Me." (bhaktya mam-abhyanati; 
viéate tadanantaram). 


(iv) The variant reading in verse (5) is: «959 WatuLb HGC. 


16. giis Bat Gru j£ ier: Cf. the Periya-tirumoli (4, 9, 5) 
of '[irumangaiyalvar — 


OwO miter (BolgubolLioc5umelr ... 
SIGUUDGILI GOT BHO djIbensulreSm ... 
bie (GubsenfQGg. 


“¥f you, my Lord, are in fire ... ... ... we fail to see your presence. 
Are you not to us our mother, father, father's father?" — Prof. 
V. A. Devasenapathy, “Hinduism and other religions" p. 118, in 
K.L. Seshagiri Rao etal (contributors), Hinduism (Gurunanak Quincente- 
nary Celebration Series, Panjabi University, Patiala, 1969). 


(i) giw L Oeu Lem musebr Susi S hau: Compare the Tiruk- 
kuruntandakam (19) of Parakalan (Kaliyan) — 


LIT uum (t weston Guh miwok Hf es [bases expli 
apan iguane &emLnb SIDS cor5eugyr a, 9 coda ipdsnub 
BETUL Ë OTH Seb Cound md Gui wag ers mi 
Dew to COT 9 uUWievsveoTedD mbwai GusiweorGe, 
(i) ETL JTL ... ... GPM Mtb 2 aTr Gest Lb (the throat 
through which the Lord swallowed the whole world): cf. the Periya- 
tirumol i (6, 6, 1) — 


ALTUL Qu feo gnrib. Hone alerU (pu 
«2/050 BL QLD (HVU LJD 26T L HEV t_ ost 
Qarb eig hpr Aw Couer at 
nig EDET HAiHoig Gui mit BDST ...... 
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Gii) The variant readings in verse (6) are: Geuse ien mumesr, 


euw enmu dr, erapunreue»g (vide S. Vaiyapurippillai, op.cit., p. 221). 


17. maulent aif Fig reorum: Compare the Vignusahas- 
ranimastotra (107) — 


‘‘sankhabhrn nandaki cakri 8arngadhanva gadadharah.” 
Cf. also the Zzruzüymoli (II. x. 2 and 5) of saint Sathakopa: 
“A 57 60 sid FSPSIGD Garu” 
AMPU Sp uS Cie Lc ueudeór Co amu eo" 
G) ber cuengGuacd  Gloujuggr: Compare the Peripatirumo]t 
(4, 4, 8) of Kuraiyalali (Tirumangaiyálvàr) — 


Prb eoem &, Pugur, Qufu 
Shiam fey eesoT aom Wua Hm Bpsrgw HAs. 


(Q1) ywi: Saint Firuppänalvār refers to Sriranga- 
natha twice as ‘aniyarangar’ in this (seventh) and the last verse). 
Perhaps when he describes the Lord’s enchanting mouth, he is remind- 
ed of the beauty of the city. Compare the AMudal-tiruvantadi (6) of 
Poykaiyalvar: 


TM! e&d5eugmre de ... HmHouTas CGruouamesr Hene.”’ 


(ni) wrwent Glewiuiourus: Compare the Nanmukan-tiruvantadi 

(71) of Tirumalisaiyálvàr (Bhaktisara) — 

Gwe syouPuorr Fuser uS esi) rif ursor 

D UJT HUNDI & Ganenuws HD TUIT Dost 

Cap Sus eumd Aseh SVVAT, 9 coda Sco 

e7 ogru Glious eh enre t6 6D. 
Compare also, for ‘tonusepa’ the article “On the Krsna Cult," by Dr. 
S. Ramakrishnan (especially for the term twonruwietr in Tamil literature) 
in South Indian Studies (pp. 180-188), ed. by Dr R. Nagaswamy 
SAHER-1, Madras, 1978. 


Hangs Adiga] in the Cilappadiküram refers to Krsna as ‘miyavan’: 
Kost e eso eom SSoruHtHH  uomuieueór (17 : 19); Glameb?soudene ng m 
&5 (5 jb o) gor P Ss corweves (17 : 21). 

“The Alvars were fond of addressing Sri Krishna as ‘Mayan’ or 


elusive Love. He is not an illusionist obscured by māyë but is the 
elusive enchanter or MZyaz sporting with the soul and making it into 
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His image." (Prof. P.N. Srinivasachari, Sri Krishna, pp. 40-41, 
T. T. D. Publication, Tirupati, 1953). 


Sri V. Rajagopalan renders ‘iomwiesr’ into English as ‘the 
wondrous, Lord of infinite sports’, quoting the Svetüsvatara Upanisad 
(IV, 10) *'mayàm tu prakrtiri vidyat, mayinam tu mahesoaram'' — ‘the Uni- 
verse isthy mZyá; and, thou great God, her Lord.’ (vide pp. 20-21; 
V. Rajagopalan, Goda's Garland of Songs — Tiruppávai, the Rajalakshmy 
Pathippakam, 3, Kondi Chetty strect, Madras, 1975). 


(iv) The variant readings in this verse are:  &meuigeot, eueng 
GLimeD orth, Aeng SLD. 


18. Lifwusgd cubs egere». eo Serr: I suppose that One 
may take, if it is permissible, the word ‘tiPasesr’ and '-(eesoreór' to 
refer to the demon Kesi (who came as a horse to attack Lord Sri Krsna) 
Compare the Tiruppavai (8) of Anda}: 'inmeumu) ter [bn eor .' 


G) «9uogr&esmfPwur: Compare the Tiruvaymoli, (X. v. 9) 
“Augé shuro sois (o) a Pun Cao ."* 


(ii) pL grr: Compare the Tiruccanda Viruttam (8) — 
** cop zuimeoreuesreumit eb .....- g Runer pd b... 

(iii) awards yoo_us pg Doli ia Glecueufi Guiriq. É er 
BuuPus eumui ær asi (the dark-black, wide (on sides), glittering 
with reddish lines crossing, two much long, and so beautiful and large 
eyes): cf. the Perumültirumol: (VII. 1) of Kulasekhara, ** LD LIU HHL TJ 
& 6597 ewh cor 601," Compare also the Chandogya Upanisad (1, 6, 7) — 

“tasya yathà kapyásam-pundarikam-evam - akg int." 

Ràmànuja explains the text of the Chandogya, in the Vedarthasangraha 
as ‘‘gambhira-ambhah-samudbhita - sumrstanála-ravikara-vikasita- 
pundarikadala-amala-àyata iksanah" (His pure eyes have the beauty 
of the petals of a lotus, just unfolding under the rays of the sun and 
crowning a rich stalk, that has sprung up in deep waters — S. S. 
Raghavachar, op. cit. p. 172). 

(iv) Mention may be made of Saint Sathakopa's Tiruviruttam (45) 
here — 

“OUD Sour DOFO yent (Pasch. 

(v) The variant readings in this verse are: eufbg)  -9j61]e501 obT 
& exor (t9. 1 0g it 5, Oo SH, Cug Cleus Hoot Gou (vide S. Vaiyapurip- 
pillai op. cit. p. 221). 
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19. owr wg powod: Compare the Periya-tirumoli 
(2, 10, 1) — 


'"ibieps m5 euengGuigprub s vaGarapid 
eumeor SAPLD LD ENT soot e (PLD LO DOLOT 
ETCH ETN uhm éd mrar GwGseomi 
(err ib serie sr euni hs reer .. 7” 


Cf. also the Nadumuhan-tiruvantad: (17) — 


oo Pppp «mo mm «nul, Breveui se 

Gov ys SHOTS HIT Cow s5usC Eres, eHrevid 
HT HHT Ps Bt band, 2yovGrioed 
GUGTT i [5 BTU sb HTN GUEST Mal GH LOM MI. 


() ew urwa (incomparable child): The Lord is above 
comparison. Saint Sathakopa (Nammalvar) in the Tiruviruttam (96) 
says: “Qaru fen Geneng uwr” (Oh, Thou with none to be 
compared with Thee!) 


(i) e»revGibqapapessr ue me: Compare the ZzrusZymoli (V. iv. 1) — 
“su. EHT 9 eur GL. gpd uimGesr ercórgnnub." Cf. also the Perumal- 
tirumolt (VIII. 7) — *''cayeSesf'encoU) urvaepus ÈT (yieo eub 2 c 
uG.” See also the Periya-tirumol t (2, 2, 5) — ‘ute ero 
«pub L wn ue eoo Cured Fre pred usta? Oan emi 
STED  & GUT GOVT ET.” 


(ii) pu. ePsbeo Garogpi fexGioesf: Compare the Ramayana 
(II. 3, 29) of Sri Vàlmiki — “rupa-audarya-gunaih pumsam drsti-cit- 
tapah4drinam.”’ 


(iv) In his Bhakti Hakkiyam, Dr. P. Arunachalam enunciates that 
the Alvar enjoyed the purnatva (all-encompassing feature) of the Lord 
and so exclaimed, *'' $eoGuoesf! Gwr! Pamp Glamesri g” (vide p. 354, 


Dr. P. Arunachalam, Bhakti Ilakkiyam — Or Arimuham, Triplicane, 
Madras, 1973). 


(v) Compare also Kambarimüyanam or Irümüvatüram (Kambar 
Kazhagam, Madras, 1976 — p. 315): 


QewiGurer egerf gen Goo ufr alien Rules wenmus 


‘eno uim, wogeagsGun, oar Geor, LoemppapadGeor, 
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go Gun, Aos eug yl erettugs gor Sut Dips 
D_60)L_ UIT 60T 
(Gleuijujeir eresor 1926) 
(vi) With regard to the marvellous beauty (erpe) of the Lord, 
Nammialvar says in the Tzruviruttam (43) — 


Sentai QF barowy Nasu Mone «iig Guim. AMAG 
cuententi efluiG smi toned eue»ng Gun EdT (I 


er exor guoy D LL bou Ger? eribGlLiqouomesrgy eso (BG. 


(vii) The only variant reading in this verse is: ap$gid rii. 


90. (i) Awan GlewrujesrL. eunusi: Cf. The Cilappadikaram 
(Aycciyar-kuravai) (17-33) — 
2 mirid Gluimeór Mari Gus 9 .coGent.uJ 2 eb oT Gus! 
5 Ger L eumu. eemejg»eo 9 nmolessor Glesst u J 6081 Lem u'J, 
euessr aytomu uordsouiTus) comMmGiun WGI end Gs. 
Compare also the Periyaivár-tirumol i (2.4.7) — 
SUVSSHOuTa yd smb smb bg 2 MCwed magga 
(o1&11695T Ol euo u-i 
L9 m sga apgseor ari Qum Guer erbg Gor... 
See moreover the Perumül-tirumo] i (VII. 8) — 
'"apagsirb Gleusssr Ges widen fg) ©) gsr L. (b evor goed ...”” 
(i) Qars ewewrewr m: Compare the  Periya-tirumol i 
(4,9,8) — 
Aper Zot cuattremrib LimeÓ esr exessreserib apapgytb jb dou h edr m 
Vest ZT GuEssT essor LD G) HT eosT L_ 6D Gu6vsT GVOTLD G11658T GOTT 
Cloer GoD && IT GU, 
GlLimesresf'eór Guest exorLd LOGu uS EOT exesoresuriD Lys uj Ib 
4$ qn Ginevf! 
(S)eóresreuessressr Gluneórgp) ert iei Abase Gg. 
(iii) In the JVücciyür-tirumoli (IV, 8) Andal refers to Krsna as 
‘Kovalan’ — 
-S4eUeDebr LJD ulmi Hib Lp6or h S 6dr p 
Gupeucoebr, ee» HIP geugm Lid h 
Eneu, srm Guu dss) aldo win(H ro, 
Canauvcr cule? mA an. L. Geo, (grb GULL) 
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(iv) See also Parásarabhatta's explanatlon of the name, ‘Krsna’ 
(serial no. 554, in the Vzsnusahasranümastotra (Madras, 1983) — pp. 
923-4). “He is of lovely dark colour like that of cloud” — Sri K. E. 
Parthasarathy, Sri Visnusahasranimam, (p. 228), Ganesh & Co (Madras) 
Private Ltd., Madras-17, 1966). 


(v) The term ‘Xovalar’ (cowherds) is used in the  Azzigurunüru: 
“Garut sby Hewan wraaeol 9 Riha” (87: 1-2). 
| (vi) etosresrapsdor: Compare the T?ruzüymol? (V. viii. 6) — 
**u iif ese a Gu -S)apGgs a Paver cusGeor, APUG.” 


(vii) With reference to the expression ‘venney-unda-vitpan’, it is 
very important to note that Tirumangaiya]lvàr gives a detailed account 
of the stealing of butter by the Lord Krsna — 

acm abe — 2p 16 It 
QUT St HHL Vit _t_ gy? AT eim evor oor 
gergm Peng Guus sivGSeveviw D_ ar HHH (bssiLo 
«259755 HO OOW CHU BUGS Bret ANTA- 
Fort SvUIDGEYO Fmt Cle HHiourourws 
sungat eJesrapésouireir t6:5z5mg U Lim a9 d Go) asm eot (b 
eg mit Qao G pa eu er ggo Gust Gurgu 
Foot Bult sent bg) GlovesstGclessrus Hy avst t_ am oor 
Geugmi pmm eumeir GouGai swg dL. (n 
pagar 9 PGU Her SEDLU muds gs oor 
GungraiGeum ssri curer Gun fhor wtb GL imc & e 
pra seour Guro 9 nd onem i 
HVAT sL.(bGgsmeiraeir 9 cirararayw enc Hi ty 
OTITH (leuessr(olessru! at (priu di, DB HSH HS 
Gorgri GLUHE quad _ ss smear hG S 
grr srr Gun Gt HBr d Br L gp 
CUNTT SAIC Meuh Se — suulMig 5 Aw 
‘Qni yagan squirt Qeugevevired? 
bomb PHOT ercirGqg t OBOE hazed 
Deagtt sell eTown snor 9 geom GL. 
doa Gleigyerfuiemmui& SSC SOT pm S5. CIL 
-25gm ul mma Gu» rba smer —" 

[Fours Smo, preonu?g Pouw gru bab, sas Genres u. s 
arr Awami usy, 1981, Qrar wor, (Quimun, piresremib uss, 
tines 13-15 uss 93)]. 
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(vii) The variant readings in this verse are: Qameistt_ od euessr coor 
COU, MEP Heer (vide S. Vaiyapurippillai (ed.), op.cit. p. 221). 


21. The adoration of Vedántadesika on Tiruppanalvar is, indeed, 
unique. As a special instance, mention may be made of the follow- 
ing: “hus Baer wenmsF GebQurmer GQesaSiprd Moss 


33 


Limf'uigonb EDOLT OLOTE oorsee oe 

(Jrümünuca Nūrrantādi (11) of Tiruvaraħgattu Amudanār, [yarpū’ 
24th prabandha, sl.no. 3903) (p. 155, Canda Mihu Tamil Marai vol. IV. 
(1962) ed. by S. S. Iyengar.) 


PART—II 


Sri D. Ramalinga Reddy Memorial Lectures of 1981-82 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDUISM 
S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 


LECTURE I 


I 
FOUNDATIONS: THE REVELATION PHASE 


I feel deeply honoured that I have been invited to deliver this 
course of lectures under the aegis of this great University. Among the 
many alternativc themes suggested to me, 1 chose what appeared to 
me the most comprehensive, as it seemed to include the others within 
itself. My chief consideration was that the treatment of a broad sub- 
ject would not require exhaustive attention to details but would cap- 
ture imaginative appreciation in its synoptic perspective. Whatever 
the historical causes, the term Hinduism has come to stand for the major 
religious tradition of our country taking its stand on the Vedas. It is 
to give an account of its development through the centuries begin- 
ning from itsdim origin in that sacred literature down to contem- 
porary times that I propose to address myself. That there has been 
development in this long course of its history by way of fuller articula- 
tion and progressive unfoldment of its springs of inspiration and 
thought, can hardly be denied. One special characteristic of Hinduism 
may be noted at once to justify the following treatment. In its content 
and manifestation Hinduism has combined in itself both philosophy 
and religion, discarding neither the intellectual consideration of ulti- 
mates nor the mspiration, mysticism, religiously guided conduct in 
private and public life. It is continually concerned with fattva and 
südhana in all their aspects. It is jZGna maturing into a pattern of 
living spirituality. This notion of Hinduism is borne out in this 
attempted study of its development, as it should be in any authentic 
survey of it. 
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There is one initial difficulty. In this long process of history, 
Hinduism has passed through several phases, has achieved many crucial 
gains and has progressed to its developed self-expression. But a strictly 
chronological account, in temporal exactitude, is impossible. As 
Oldenburg remarked, the Indians seemed to have had no 'organ for the 
when of things.’ The dates, except in a few cases, are mostly conjec- 
tural and no definitive presentation of the dates of all the great perso- 
nalities and epochs is a possibility But this handicap is somewhat 
mitigated by the possibility that there is of forming some definite idea 
of the sequence of phases and stages in the evolution of Hinduism. It is 
only this latter possibility that could be used in our study. Working on 
this premise, the several periods in the history of Hinduism can be said 


to consist of the following stages. 


Revelation phase 

Encounter with the shock of revolt 

The period of Darganas culminating in Vedanta 
The Vedanta in its several systems 


The Bhakti movement 


A 0o 9 mc 


The impact of the British conquest — The Renaissance of 


Hinduism 


7. The contemporary predicament 


The beginning of Hinduism lies in the Vedas and particularly the 
early part of Rg-veda. ‘The leading tendencies of this phase can be 
noted. The Vedic Aryans seem to have been a vital and joyous people. 
They divinized nature in its outstanding phenomena, naming them as 
the various Gods, such as Indra, Varuna and Agni. ‘Their Gods corres- 
pondingly were naturalized. This closeness of the divine was a char- 
acteristic element inthe Vedic religion. Their religion consisted of 
propitiation of these deities through acts of worship, private as well 
collective, for a happy sojourn in life. There is not much awareness 
of the bitter realities of life. The good and the pious were given the 
hope of a rewarding future life. Apparentiy the Vedic religion was 
polytheistic. This superficial impression gets corrected by the afirma- 
tion of a principle of cosmic and moral order, named Rta, which sig- 
nifies a unitary conception of reality asa whole. There is the further 
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tendency that every deity chosen for adoration is ascribed absolute 
supremacy in that particular act of devotion. In addition, and 
this is the most important circumstance, there are hymns, though 
rare, in which the unity of Godhead is unmistakably recognized. 
The impression cannot be avoided that the basic conception 1s mono- 
theistic, though it is promulgated through the worship of a plura- 
lity of divinities presiding over the diversity of natural forces in all 
their majesty and charm. The Vedic Aryan enjoyed the aesthetic rap- 
ture of contemplating nature, as the embodiment of divinity in all its 
terror, benevolence and bewitching grandeur. The duty of man was 
neatly summed up in the concept of Jsta-piiria, signifying ritualistic 


worship and humanitarian activity. 


In the next phase of Vedic literature, there is a gradual consolida- 
tion and expansion of religious practices in the form of sacrifices: 
social conventions are set up in a hierarchical order, and legends 
and elaborate explanatory prescriptions are advanced. This part of 
the Veda goes under the name of Brühmanas, containing widh: and 
arthavada, Rigidity and complication come in and the freshness 
of the devotional poetry of the early Veda of the mantras naturally 
tends to dwindle. But the historical importance of this part should not 
be minimized. 'The final phase of the Vedic literature consists of texts, 
named Upanisads, which are philosophical in intent and deal with 
fundamental problems. Their principal concern is with the nature of 
ultimate Reality. The Upanisads are frankly monistic and they pro- 
pound in their dialogues the concept of Brahman, the supreme Spirit, 
as permeating and manifesting itself through all the cosmic phenomena. 
This is a decisive advance in Vedic thought and comes to be described 
as Vedaánta the end and culmination of the Vedic approach to reality. 
There is also an alteration in the conception of man. The doctrine 
of an immortal and super-material soul or self in man is emphatically 
propounded. The doctrine of karma and rebirth gets clear formulation 
as governing the life of the individual in his unregenerate and unen- 
lightened state. ‘There is a corresponding advance in the conception 
of the goal of life It is no longer earthly happiness or heavenly feli- 
city but perfection or freedom that lies in the individual's attainment 
of integration with Brahman. This unitive life is not to be won 
through the old pathway of Zsta-pürta, though that is of some use, but 
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through philosophical enlightenment and spiritual insight. It is the 
vision of Brahman that is said to free man from binding impurities of 


heart and action and from all the agonizing perplexities of ignorance. 


These three units of Vedic literature consisting of the Samhitas, 
collection of hymns or Mantras, Bráhmanas, explanatory and persuasive 
texts and the Upanigads, are held to be impersonal in origin, apauruseya, 
consisting of eternal revelation of ultimate truth. This is the primary 


authority for Hiduism. 


Following these and in augmentation thereof, come some texts, 
supposed to have been promulgated by sages, fully possessed of the 
Vedic wisdom and in compassion to mankind. These are aphoristic 
works called Aalpa-sutras, which codify rules concerning rituals and the 
conduct of the twice-born, viz., those who are to follow the Vedic 
religion in life. ‘These are more or less systematizations of the Brahmana 
phase ofthe Vedas. We have poctic presentation ofthe high ideals 
of Vedic life in the Epics, Itihüsas, Ramayana and Mahabharata, conceiv- 
ed as historica] narratives. The third class of these supplementary 
texts are called Pur@yas, a class already mentioned in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, which purport to support the Vedic religion, somewhat in 
the spirit of the Vedic Artha-vada, by means of illustrative stories of 
ancient times. In later times the scope of the Puranas is amplified enor- 


mously as we shall see. 


Such is roughly the body of the primary and subsidiary revelation 
of Hinduism from which the tradition draws its perennial inspiration 


and precepts. 


‘The main ideas that stand out most conspicuously out of the vast 
body of revelation-literature may be formulated briefly. 


(1) ‘The Brahman of the Upanisads, the unitary and infinite real, 
of the nature of consciousness, is the ultimate metaphysical principle 
and it is characterized by Gnanda or joy, flowing from its all-inclusive 
perfection, All else in existence is derivative therefrom. How exactly 
they stand in relation to that principle will engage us in the sequel. 
The realization of this truth is the road to human perfection. 


(2) The Gita, forming a part of the Mahābhārata, inherits the Upani- 
Sadic truth and restates it with great embellishment. In the first place, 
the Brahman of the Upanisad is transformed or re-interpreted into a 
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God of love and compassion not losing his Upanisadic infinitude of 
dimension. The realization of, or approach to, this supreme Reality, 
isno doubt by way of knowledge, but this knowledge is fused with 
loving adoration. The concept of bAaktzis introduced to the scheme of 
sadhana, The ethical aspect of life receives a unique elaboration. Action, 
be it religious or moral, is a necessary element in the god-ward endea- 
vour in so far as itis not egoistic and interested and is pursued in the 
spirit of dedication. Actionless contemplation and action that is under- 
taken for self-centred ends, are both discarded. We have the three-fold 
sadhana of karma, jñāna and bhakti converging to the liberating ex- 
perience of the Divine reality, which ushers in the perfection of man in 
God. This is a conception of ‘s@dhana,’ pathway to God, that stands as 
a central pillar of strength throughout the subsequent evolution of 
Hinduism. ‘‘Mfanmana& bhava madbhaktah madyaji mim namaskuru’’ is the 


twice declared message of the Gitd. 


(3) A few words must be said about the teachings of the Dharma- 
suras, forming part ofthe Suira literature. They standardize the 
concept of varnasrama-dharma, thus legislating for the totality of life, 
social and individual. It should be noted that, though they codify a 
great deal of varya rules, they place what are called ütma-gunas or 
sümünya-darma, universal ethical principles, the duties of man as man 
towards all living beings at the highest level of authority. The Epics 
work out great and artistic structures of wisdom in forms of perennial 
fascination for the Hindu to live by. In reality, they function as ex- 
positions of what is best and that at length, in the entire revelation that 
has shaped his understanding of life. This almost complete edifice of 
Hinduism of the revelation-phase passes out to a different climate of 


thought in the next phase. 


IT 
NEGATIVE FORCES 


We move out of the epoch of revelation, sravana, into that of re- 
flection, manana. ‘The Vedic religion receives a three-fold shock, as it 
were, in the next age of Indian culture. Materialism, named the 
Carvaka school of thought, always running as a suppressed under- 
current comes out somewhat into the open. It champions sense-empi- 
ricism as the right approach to reality, conceives reality as constituted 


of the gross physical elements, denying the characteristic Hindu doct- 
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rines of God, the human soul and the law of karma and transmigration, 
and upholds the mundane hedonistic values, artha and küma. This 
constitutes the fullest antithesis to the Vedic religion, nay, all religion. 
A finer and more sophisticated revolt is formulated in Buddhism, which 
admits the doctrine of karma and the ideal of salvation named nirvana. 
It formulates an exalted ethical code of conduct. But in metaphysics 
it denies the reality of a permanent self or Atman and that of the 
supreme principle, God or Brahman, It is somewhat anti-metaphysical 
to start with, but ends up with a bewildering diversity of metaphysical 
doctrines, ksantka-vada, vijüüna-vüda and $ünya-vüda, traversing the 
entire gamut of epistemological and metaphysical possibilities. In all its 
phases it poses as an antithesis to the doctrine of the Atman, finite or 
infinite, propounded in the Upanisads. That it touches the Vedántic 
mode of thought a little in its later phases is of no consequence, for 
that may well be due to its popularization and also due to the influ- 
ence of the persistent current of philosophical Hinduism. Its opposi- 
tion to the Vedic heritage is a marked constant. Jainism is considera- 
bly more moderate in its affirmation, as it propounds the doctrine of the 
enduring self, along with its highly ascetic code of conduct and a posi- 
tive ideal of moksa consisting of the self's realizing of its infinite know- 
ledge and joy. These non-Vedic religious philosophies administered a 
rude shock in their challenge to the revelation-established Hinduism of 
the earlier phase. They cameto be named nàstika-daráanas, negative 
philosophies, as they negated the authority of the Vedic tradition. 
Hinduism rose from its dogmatic slumber, as it were, in response and 
started on its career of building itself up in terms of reason. Several 
schools oriented towards the vindication of Vedic thought in general 
or specific aspects came into existence. They are described as stika- 
darganas, schools of thought admitting the authority of the Vedas. We 
come to the age of daréanas, meaning systems of philosophical thought, 
working out appropriate theories of knowledge, of reality and of value. 
These schools are six in number, overlooking their subdivisions, and 
tackle questions of importance in the whole field of philosophy. 
Inspiration passes into ratiocination in self-articulation. There is consi- 
derable division of labour among theschools, in spite of their mutual 
controversies. In their totality and in their converging climax, they 
serve to re-establish Hinduism on rationally worked out foundations. A 


brief notice of their distinctive contributions may enable us to form an 
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outline of Hinduism in its philosophical bearings. The Sankhya school 
is a philosophy of substance in that it posits two enduring realities, 
prakrti and puruga, nature and self. In treating of nature it elaborates 
a complete cosmology and psychology tracing the multiplicity in exist- 
ence to a single root-principle. It upholds a theory of causation which 
may be described as evolutionary in that a single cause manifests itself 
in the diversity of the world, both physical and psychical. In all this 
it takes the scattered hints and suggestions found in the Upanisads 
and builds up an imposing structure of nature-philosophy. The 
diversity of effects is traced to the basic ingredients of prakriz, the 
root-principle, which are called gunas, sativa, rajas and tamas. The 
Sankhya cosmology has passed into the majority of the Hindu schools 
of thought and the doctrine of gunas has played a pervasive role in the 
entire philosophical outloook of Hinduism. In its doctrine of spirit or 
self, Sankhya specializes in the affirmation of the selves — their plura- 
lity as a definite tenet — as uninvolved and immutable spectators of the 
cosmic process. There is no recognition of a supreme and universal 
spiritual principle. ‘This is as sharp a dualism of spirit and matter as 
possible. Man's emancipation is said to be realisable by the apprehen- 


sion of this distinctness, rather separateness, of the self from nature. 


The Yoga school is very much allied to the Sàükhya. But it 
advances the doctrine that the katvalya or emancipation of the purusa is 
to be achieved not by the intellectual process of discrimination but by 
a supreme intuition resulting from a comprehensive and rigorous plan 
of self-culture named yoga. Yoga is one of the basic concepts of the 
Indian tradition and that receives the requisite exposition in the Yoga 
system of thought. Even the other traditions of Indian thought make 
fundamental use of this plan of yoga in their doctrine of spiritual deve- 
lopment with suitable adaptation of it to their respective metaphysical 
frame-works. The Yoga system strikes a novel note in recognizing the 
existence of God, though it does not rise to according to God metaphy- 
sical pre-eminence and does not conceive of man’s perfection as lying 
in the attainment of God. 


Even as Sankhya and Yoga are a closely linked pair of schools, 
Nyaya and Vaisesika constitute a pair of systems with great affinity, 
and common and often supplementing conceptions. The speciality of 
Nyàya has been, throughout the centuries, logic and epistemology. It 
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counters the rationalism of Buddhism and other non-Vedic schools and 
builds up an elaborate system of epistemology in support of the Gstzka 
point of view. Almost all astika schools are indebted to Nydya. ‘The 
Vaisesika system specializes in the analysis and justification of the cate- 
gories of existence, substance, quality, activity, inherent relation, uni- 
versality and particularity, that permeate all speech and thought. It 
furnishes what may be called the grammar of existence. The two 
schools together serve to stabilize the realistic conception of reality 
much against the atomism, subjectivism and nihilism of Buddhism. 
They go further and vindicate the reality of the Atman, the individual 
spirit, against the naturalistic trend in the Carvaka and Buddhistic 
schools. They are theistic in the rationalist sense, and propound proofs 
for the existence of God in so far as reason can furnish them. The 
greatest work in Indian thought in support of theism in terms of reason 
is Udayana’s Nyaya-kusumanjalt. ‘The two co-operative systems are 
realistic and theistic, and their labours are conceived as contributing 
to the philosophy of the Vedic tradition. Salvation, according to them, 
is to be achieved through a comprehension of reality and all the evils of 


transmigratory existence are traced to the failure of metaphysical 


knowledge. 


The most orthodox schools of Indian Philosophy are the Purva- 
mimáms& and Uttara-mimamsa. ‘They keep close to the Vedic texts 
and attempt to expound them in a systematic manner. The term 
‘mimdimsa’ means an inquiry into the import of a revered body of 
scripture. True to this requirement, the Ptrva-mimamsa undertakes 
a detailed epistemological investigation into modes of knowledge and 
endeavours to establish the authority of the Vedic testimony. In the 
process it maintains that all understanding has an intrinsic validity, 
soatahprümünya, such that, if it 1s free from internal inconsistency and 
also free from contradiction from the rest of well-ascertained truth, it 
should be admitted as veridical, and there is no need to seek any exter- 
nal confirmation further. What generates our knowing invests it 
with authenticity by itself. When the factors generating our know- 
ledge are vitiated by alien flaws, error results. That the situation is 
such, comes to be known through contradiction. Valid contradiction 
demonstrates that the cognitive equipment has been vitiated. From 
this it follows that the authority of the Vedas stands invulnerable in so 
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far asit is uncontaminated by external hindrances, demonstratable 
through contradiction. To further this vindication, the school main- 
tains that the Vedas do not owe their origin to any author, human or 
divine, and in reality they are unoriginated or apauruseya and nitya. The 
school maintains that this critical vindication applies to the substance 
of the Vedic scripture, and whatever meets with contradiction in it 
should be construed in a secondary sense. Whatever just repeats the 
findings of empirical intelligence is to be set down as not genuinely con- 
stitutive of the sacred testimony. Many interesting details are worked 
out incidentally. This defense of authority is taken over wholly by 
Uttara-mimamsa The Purva-mimamsa also formulates rules of ex- 
egesis. The distinctive point in Purva-mimamsa is that it pays exclu- 
sive devotion to the earlier ritualistic portion of the body of the Vedas 
and disregards the later Upanisadic literature. This is a curious limita- 
tion of loyalty and it seems to have been a costly liability. At best 
Mimamsa can be only a preparatory discipline. Mimàmsa hardened 
in its self-chosen limitation discards theism and the Upanisadic teach- 


ing of Brahman. 


Uttara-mimamsa is the other name for Vedanta, the inquiry into 
the principles that are promulgated in the concluding portion of the 
Vedas, the Upanisads. It looks as if with Vedanta the Hindu religio- 
philosophical tradition rises to its full height of recovery from the shock 
of opposition and the tentative and partial vindications effected by the 
preceding schools of orthodox philosophising. Its initial glory of the 


> 


stage of ‘Sravana’ is regained with the added splendour of ‘manana’, in- 
tellectual substantiation. The school works itself out to fulness of ex- 
position on the basis of the three texts, chosen with remarkable percep- 
tivity, the principal and ancient Upanisads, the Bhagavadgit@ and the 
Brahma-siitra of Badarayana or Vedavyasa. The Vedàntic pioneers devote 
themselves to a detailed elucidation of these and fashion the entire struc- 
ture of their vision of truth through a thoroughgoing criticism of the older 
systems of thought. Vedanta is at once interpretative, dialectical and 
constructive. It advances a conception of reality for which the Brah- 
man of the Upanisads is the ultimate and all-comprehending principle. 
It formulates the ideal of perfection or salvation as of the nature of 
reaching self-realization in this supreme reality. The pathway to this 


consummation is discerned as of the nature of knowledge, conceived 
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with all the richness of meaning added to it inthe Upanisads and the 
Gita. The three basic texts receive detailed commentaries. The 
Upanigads supply the major insights. The Git amplifies the philoso- 
phy of s&dhana, the pathway to the ideal, appropriating all the resou- 
rces of human personality, karma, bhakti and jnana. The Brahma-sutra 
is a philosophical treatise devoted to explaining, harmonizing and 
defending the philosophy of the Upanisads, removing uncertainties 
and apparent contradictions and refuting alternative philosophical 
standpoints. The rich heritage is re-expounded with matching richness. 
Such is the general scope of Vedanta. 


III 
THE DARSANAS CULMINATING IN THE VEDANTA 


It is natural that at this stage we must devote ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the contributions of the three major Vedántins of medieval 
India, Sankara, Rámánuja and Madhva, who claimed themselves with 
noble modesty, to be mere commentators of the three Vedàntic classics 
and propounded three alternative understandings of Vedanta designat- 
ed traditionally as Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita. Their work of 
interpretative exposition is thoroughgoing and concerns itself with all the 


fundamentals of philosophy and religion. 


(1) 


The Advaita of Sankara is the oldest of the three and it has con- 
solidated itself with a stupendous mass of literature of the highest rank 
in quality and depth. We can only summarise its basic doctrines resis- 


ting the temptation for detailed appreciation. 


For Sankara ultimate reality is absolutely one without any trace of 
plurality. Even describing the position as monism 1s misleading, as that 
may mean the affirmation of unity in and through diversity. Hence the 
name of advaita or non-dualism is preferred. ‘This unitary principle is 
such that it does not permit of any internal distinction, such as that of 
substance and attribute, agent and action, potentiality and actuality. 
Technically it is said to be free from ‘svagata-bheda’ and thus ‘nirvisesa’ 
without qualifying determinations. The unitary ultimate is of the 
nature of absolute consciousness. At once the question arises whether 


we can characterise it as self-conscious spirit, somewhat like the God 
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oftheism. That possibility 1s rigorously excluded. It is consciousness, 
self-revealing and undeniable, transcending the personalizing and indi- 
vidualizing possibility of self-consciousness, the self as subject knowing 
itself as object. Init being, consciousness and joy constitute an un- 
broken unity, the Brahman of the Upanisads. 


The natural question arises with regard to the status of the external 
world encountered in empirical consciousness, of matter, time and space, 
causation, mutation and plurality. A drastic attitude is taken with 
regard to this problem. The thesis is advanced that the totality of the 
external world, whatever be its apparent solidity, is just phenomenal 
presenting itself only in the state of our philosophical ignorance. It is a 
projection or misconstruction conjured up by avidyü. It appears sub- 
stantial and objectively real when we are philosophically unawake, but 


is sublated into nothingness on the rise of true enlightenment. 


The next question is about the reality or otherwise of the indivi- 
dual self, the ‘I’ and ‘thou’ of popular parlance. This seemingly 
integral entity is subjected to critical analysis and a demonstration is 
worked out that itis a hybrid presentation containing as its core the 
ultimate and universal consciousness and the individuating adjuncts, 
forged by avidyt, in the form of the ego, mind, the sensory equipment 
and the physical organism. Wisdom lies in the apprehension of the 
distinction of these two ingredients of individual personality, of the 
two levels, noumenal and phenomenal, and annulling the phenomenal 
and intuiting the identity of the consciousness-factor in the individual 
with Brahman. The individual truly understood is non-different from 


the absolute reality. 


From this theoretical framework, the doctrine of human bondage 
and freedom follows on predictable lines. Man’s bondage is the result 
of his self-misconception, which generates desires which in their turn 
incite him to actions with all their consequences. His misconception 
consists of the belief in the reality of the external world and his allied 
belief that he is other than the infinite Atman. His emancipation 
would consist of the dissolving of this misconception through the illu- 
mination of the direct knowledge of the non-dual absolute. Such, in 
brief, is the point of view of Advaita. 
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(2) 


Chronologically Ràmànuja is the next Vedàntin, who offered a 
philosophy as constituting the real import of Vedanta which has tra- 
ditionally come to be known as Visistadvaita. He is not the initiator of 
the school of interpretation, as he was preceded by philosophical wri- 
ters, Nathamuni and Yamunàcárya and also by an older line of devo- 
tional mystics, who had bequeathed a rich treasury of Tamil songs 
overflowing with love of God. He consolidated this heritage and, under 
its inspiration and by his one philosophical reflection in continuation, 
propounded his version of Vedanta. A brief statement of his view is 


necessary in the context and that is all that can be attempted. 


For him, as for for all Vedántins, Brahman is the metaphysical 
ultimate. He conceives of Brahman as characterized by infinite riches 
of attributes, such as absolute being, omniscience, joy, infinitude tem- 
poral, spatial and substantial, and transcendence of every kind of imper- 
fection. What is not characterized by qualitative determination can, 
according to him, beno reality. This Brahman is the supreme persona- 
lity, positing itself in self-consciousness and rich in attributes metaphysi- 
cal, moral and aesthetic. It is the supreme self, purusottama or parama- 
puruga. Creation is his overflowing joy of self-exercise, [2/2. The exter- 
nal physical world is no figment of illusion, but a metaphysical fact, sub- 
ject to withdrawal and release into manifestation. The individual 
self, giva, is also real in its indissoluble individuality. Its individual- 
lity is no production of any misconception, cosmic or individual, what- 
ever may be its imperfections incidental to its mundane transmigratory 
career. The three entities, God, the world and the finite individual, 
are not three independent reals. The cosmos and the finite selves are 
inseparable modes, or attributes, or powers or embodiments of God. 
Brahman sustains and actuates them and has them as subsidiary to His 
eminence. The metaphysical situation is to be described undoubtedly 
as advaita, monistic, but a monism in which the finite plurality of the 
physical world and the realm of finite selves, belong to the one central 
reality of God, in an adjectival status. Hence the traditional descrip- 
tion of the system of thought as Visistadvaita. Brahman is substanti- 
vely one embodied in a manifold vista of what belongs to it insepara- 
bly. ‘The conception of the finite manifold as the body of the supreme 
Being is the differentia of the school. From this fundamental position 
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the rest of RámBnuja's doctrines follows inevitably. Man's bondage 
is due to the unawareness of God and all the consequent maladies of 
the finite life arrogating to itself self-sufficiency. Freedom and fullness 
of life are ideals of life to be achieved through the rightful approach to 
the life-giving soul of souls. This process of self-perfection consists, no 
doubt, of knowledge, but knowledge rising to the level of contemplation 
maturing into self-surrendering love or bhakti. ‘The individual seeking 
God in this way must prepare himself for it through self-culture by way 
of karma-yoga as enjoined in the Giz. The end or mo£sa is the exalta- 
tion that comes from the grace of God in response to man’s offering 
himself to Him by way of bhakti in all its completeness. ‘There is pro- 
vision in Rāmānuja’s thought for a less arduous pathway to the divine 
destiny. As ultimately man’s liberation is a gift of divine grace, an 
aspirant painfully convinced of the inadequacy of his sa@dhana, of his 
bhakti, may throw himself wholly on the mercy of his Lord and beg of 
Him, for functioning in the place of his sédhana and be thus the whole 
means and end by Himself. This is prapatii or saranügatt, a way open 
to a lesser südhaka but really more efficacious, as its success flows wholly 


from omnipotent grace. 


(3) 


The Dvaita Vedanta of Madhva is so called because it holds fast 
to the distinction between the individual and God, the Brahman of the 
Upanisads, as opposed to the Advaita of Sankara which denies the rea- 
lity of that distinction. It is also called tattva-v@da in respect of the 
status of the world as opposed to mayü-vüda, which looks upon the 
world of plurality, matter and change as just phenomenal. In 
reality Madhva’s version of Vedanta isa strongly worded theism, 
arguing for realism and pluralism as supplementary to its theism. God 
is the supreme self-sufficient reality with infinite qualitative perfection, 
and the world of nature and finite selves is utterly dependent thereon, 
in respect of being, activity and even cognizability and cognition. He 
is the supreme personality. There is no plurality of independent reals, 
nor the monism of a single non-dual reality. The supreme purport of 
the Vedic scripture is the declaration of the boundless glory of God. 
The world consists of irreducibly unique entities, be they physical or 
spiritual. There is an inherent hierarchy in the realm of selves. All 
the dependent entities subserve the divine teleology in accordance with 
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their respective and distinct natures. ‘The school posits a strong realis- 
tic principle in the epistemic constitution of the individual, in the 
concept of 'saksin' by virtue of which the world of space and time is a 


matter of direct apprehension to the soul in Its intrinsic nature. 


God’s creativity of the world is through efficient causation only, 
not through material causation also. The transcendent nature of God 
stands secured thereby according to the school. ‘This problem does not 
arise in Advaita, as the world of effects is said to be conjured up by 
ignorant misconstruction. In Ràmànuja's thought God is directly the 
efhcient cause and is mediately the material cause also, as whatever 
material causes there are, are also constitutive of the body of God. 
Dvaita does not accept that the world in both its causal and effected 
states and all soul-entities form the body of God as affirmed in Visist- 
advaita, except in a figurative and secondary sense. The Dvaita 
Vedanta has a special category called ‘uzsesa’. It obtains in relation 
to the conceiving of the proper nature of substance and attribute. 
There are schools that deny substance. There are those that deny 
attributes. There are Nyaya-Vaisesika and Visistadvaita that admit 
both the categories and hold that they are mutually distinct, however 
much the attributes may inhere in the substance. Dvaita adopts a 
special standpoint. Substance and basic attributes are essentially 
identical, though in thought and discourse they may be treated as 
different. The principle on the strength of which this conception is 
legitimized is named ‘vigesa’. 


Liberation, according to Madhva, consists of the individual’s 
attainment of his intrinsic nature of joy, in and through the experiential 
rapture of attaining God. The way to this blessed consummation is 
ethically sublimated karma, in the spirit of the Git, cultivation of the 
appropriate devotional attitude, the attainment of the knowledge of 
God, through sravana, manana and nididhyüsana, the consequent mood 
of intense devotion leading to a perceptual apprehension of God, which 
in its turn, generates intensest devotion, parama-bhakti, which God re- 
wards with liberating grace. In substance, the pathway consists of the 
basic ethical preparation, jaG@nz and bhakti in several ascending levels 


and the crowning liberating power of the grace of God. 


There is a basic affinity between Visistadvaita and Dvaita in that 
they affirm the reality of the world, eternal distinctness of the jivas and 
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conceive of Brahman as the Supreme personality infinitely rich in the 
splendour of attributes. There is a further point of kinship and perhaps 
the most significant one from the religious and theological perspective. 
They both identify the Brahman of Vedanta with Visnu or Narayana 
of the Vedic pantheon, It is true that the hymns of the Kg-veda glori- 
fying Visnu are very few, but when they do sing of Him, they exalt 
Him, beyond all other deities. Thus these two later schools of Vedanta 
are Vaisnavite in character. It may be remarked, in passing, that 
Sankara, though far from being a sectarian theologian, has a strong 
Vaisnava predilection even in his philosophical writings. In his com- 
mentary on JBrhadüranyaka Upanigad, he straightaway identifies the 
Brahman of the Antaryami-brthmana with Narayana. In his criticism 
of the Paficaratra school in the course of the commentary on the 
Brahma-sütra, he carefully excludes from the scope of his refutation its 
Vaisnavism. That the Git@ and his commentary thereon contain a 
great deal of Vaisnavism is not to be wondered at, as the original is 
believed to be from an incarnation of Visnu. But there is some thing 
of a surprise in Saükara's identification of the impersonal absolute, Nir- 
guna Brahman, with Narayana in his interpretation of the 15th chapter. 
The commentary on the Visnu-sahasranima held to be by him, can 
hardly be proved to be wrongly ascribed to him. The Kerala tradition 


as represented by the JVürüyaniyam is categorical on the point. 


Thus Vedanta seems to be very much inclined towards Vaisna- 
vism. Two later commentators on the Brahma-sutra, Nimbarka and 
Vallabhacárya are pronouncedly Vaisnavain their outlook. These two 
represent two independent schools of interpretation, strongly opposed 
to Advaita and not falling into the patterns of Visistádvaita and 
Dvaita. 


(4) 


This seems to be the right context to take into account the Saiva 
schools of philosophy. As a religion Saivism is very ancient, may be 
even pre-Vedic, and it has exercised continuous influence on the reli- 
gious consciousness of Hinduism, on poets like Kalidasa and writers on 
philosophy of varied schools. It has been an abiding element in 
Hinduism. What we are now concerned with is that part of it which 
may be described as philosophical, though the implied isolation of 
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philosophy from religion can only be artificial and partial. For con- 
venience of treatment and for no other purpose, selective attention to 
philosophy may be worthwhile. It is difficult to be sure about the 
number of schools of Saivism. Yá&munácárya, who is followed by 
Ramanuja, mentions four of them. Full details concenring the four are 
wanting in their writings. The Sarvadaríana-sangraha of Madhavacarya, 
a fairly reliable guide, enumerates four schools and presents their doct- 
rines. It seems a speciality of Saivism that it claims the authority of 
not so much the Vedas as the esoteric texts of the Saiv®gamas. With 
the class of religious literature named Agamas, we will have occasion to 
deal in some detail later. Of the four schools mentioned by Madhava- 
carya, the Paésupata doctrine seems to discard the doctrine of karma on 
the ground that it limits the omnipotence of Siva, the supreme deity. 
The school named Rasesvara-siddhanta seems to have been a semi-magi- 
cal and semi-scientific cult promising mundane impossibilities, not of 
much spiritual worth. The remaining two schools, Pratyabhijna-darsana 
and Saiva-daréana do possess great philosophical dimensions. The first 
one of these two has a profound and long philosophical tradition. The 
second one is beautifully expounded in Bhojadeva’s Zattva-praküsiKa. 
Two more schools of Saivism, not mentioned by Mádhavácárya, are 
there, that of the Saiva-visistádvaitin, Srikanthácárya, who has work- 
ed it out in his commentary on the Brahma-sitra and Saiva-siddhánta 
in the medium of Tamil. The last one is profoundly influenced by the 
Saivite devotional poetry of saints known as Náyanmárs and strictly 
speaking belongs to the age of bhakti in the evolution of Hinduism, 
which will occupy us in the sequel. Philosophically considered, the 
three schools of Bhoja, Srikantha and Pratyabhijiia are of weight in 
the present context. The Pratyabhijüa system has exponents of great 
stature, philosophical and mystical, and is monism of a speical kind. 
It upholds the fundamental oneness of Siva, the favoured term for the 
supreme spirit, corresponding to the Brahman of Vedanta, with the 
individual soul and conceives of spiritual emancipation as the latter's 
‘recognition’ or ‘pratyabhijna’ of that self-identity with Siva. This is the 
one point of doctrinal sameness with Advaita Vedanta. It does not 
conceive of the supreme as ‘unqualified’ in the sense of not being 
characterized by attributes and powers. On the contrary, Siva is in- 
finitely rich in qualitative determination. The world of nature and plu- 


rality is no mere appearance set up by nescience, but a self-expression 
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or self-actualization of the creative God-head in the form of the 
cosmos. Man’s liberation lies in the recovery of his native God-hood 
through a process of st#dhana, knowledge, action and devotion, promi- 
nently inclusive of yoga, in a pervasive sense, ‘The Absolute goes out of 
itself in joyful self-exercise involving the play of self-oblivion and returns 
to itself with the added ecstasy of self-rediscovery. All the basic ele- 
ments of Hindu thought are utilized in the scheme of this thought. We 
have great commentaries on the Giéd in pursuance of this philosophic 
design. It is a pleasant surprise to note that this point of view antici- 
pates in essentials Hegelianism and Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. Bhoja- 
deva's Tattva-prakasika, amply used by Madhavacarya and Vedanta 
Desika as a basic exposition, is a charming and systematic treatise in 
verse propounding a Saiva-dargana of the regular theistic pattern not 
subscribing to the monistic thesis of jiva-Siva identity. Saivism in 
general contains an expansion of the inherited Sáàükhya cosmology. 
Human bondage is analysed into a three-fold pollution, Znava, miyü 
and karma. We may set down Bhojadeva’s philosophy as belonging to 
a type of theism roughly corresponding to Dvaita Vedanta. The God- 
ward march of the individual is through the traditional pathways of 
karma, jnana, yoga and bhakti. The final ascent is by the uplifting descent 
of divine grace, named, fakti-pita. The date of Srikantha Sivacarya’s 
commentary on the Srahma-sitra is uncertain and has evoked considera- 
ble controversy. It is very close to Rama@anuja’s philosophy in concep- 
tion and terminology, except for the strongly expressed theological pre- 
ference for Siva as the supreme deity. In the bulk of philosophical 
dialectic it is decidedly less than the Svi-bhasya of Ramanuja, but on 
the positive doctrinal side it embodies Visistadvaita almost in full. 
The work has a learned commentary from the celebrated Appayya 
Diksita. 

Thus we see, along with the schools of Vedanta noticed so far, 
Saivism as philosophy joins the stream of philosophical thought for 
which, iávara or Brahman, the God of theism or the Absolute of 
monism, is the ultimate metaphysical principle, though there are diver- 
gences in the treatment of lesser and derivative reals regarding their 
ontological status, solely motivated by the concern for maintaining the 
transcendent status of the first principle. 

The last point as regards what is other than the first. principle 1s 


important and needs a little explanation. To admit it as real would 
3 
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amount to taking away the infinite reality of Brahman, according to 
uncompromising Advaita. To consign it to the rank and realm of the 
unreal and illusory world, according to the rest of the schools, carry 
the implication that the only reality admitted contains within itself the 
possibility of illusory experience, a form of imperfection of the greatest 
gravity. To adjust the finite as dependent on, and as drawing its en- 
tire being, function and value from, the infinite would in no way rob 
the latter of its metaphysical eminence. On the contrary, it would be 
an illustration of that eminence. Such considerations should enable us 
to see that Vedanta, coming after a long evolutionary effort and strug- 
gle of philosophical systems, arrives as a consummation of the philoso- 
phical quest, in which the divine reality comes to be ‘all in all’. Its 
being ‘all in all’ must receive interpretation within the limits of philoso- 
phical tenability. Vedanta is the recovery ofthe fundamental insight 
of the Upanisads in which the Vedic revelation had found its fulfilment. 
The philosophy, systematized by Bádaráyana, is thus the ful&lment of 
the same naturein the medium of thought, triumphing overthe interve- 
ning travails and tribulations of speculation. 


Lecture II 


I 
TRANSITION TO THE AGE OF BHAKTI 


The establishment and stabilization of Vedànta as the culmination 
of philosophic thinking in India did a miracle of initiating and fostering 
a new spirit and movement in Hinduism. The emergent new epoch 
may be rightly named the Age of Bhakti. 


Some preliminary observations are called for before we set out to 
describe this phase. Bhakti as such is no new element in Hinduism. It 
was abundantly operative in the Vedic worship of the several deities 
and also in the adoration of the supreme and comprehensive deity as 
recorded in the central Vedic prayer to savitar in the Gaüyatri-manira. 
The simplest definition of bhakti is love of the nature of adoration: 
‘‘mahanipavisaye pritih." It is adoring love or loving adoration sharply 
distinguished from the relation of attachment between two finite crea- 
tures. It is further strengthened in the Upanisadic doctrine that Brah- 
man is of the nature of ánanda, to be devoted to which is the highest 
bliss, such that mundane joys are found to be paltry and passing par- 
ticipations in that joy of joys. To contemplate and to love are not two 
separate modes of approach to the Highest. The Gi#d, according to a 
correct analysis, is saturated with the gospel of bhakti. The Epics, work- 
ing on the doctrine of incarnation, are ultimately commendations of 
the exalted pathway of bhakti to the supreme being. The various 
Purünas from the time of the Epics onwards propagated the culture of 
devotion to the deities of their choice, principally Visnu, Siva and 
Devi. This was a literary current that worked on the masses, while the 
intellects in the plane of darsana were fighting dialectical battles. A 
new category of literature, called Agamas, was developing in pursuit 
of the formalization of the worship of the said deities. They were 
practical manuals loaded with heavy theological material. Influenced 
by these literary currents, the religion of bhakti was there all along 
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the centuries. But this religious tradition was, at the period, of a 
minor status and weaker assertiveness, as it lacked an established 
philosophical foundation and the intellectuals of the contemporary 
culture had not yet arrived at a conclusive and reasoned conviction 
concerning the infinite divine reality. We might characterize the situa- 


tion as the continued practice of bhakti in spite of current philosophtes. 


Bhakti, as a shadow undercurrent of popular religion, was redeem- 
ed by the advent of the great Vedàntic schools and the allied philoso- 
phies of Saivism. These schools of thought for which God or Brahman, 
the supreme spirit, was a central certainty culminated in the affirma- 
tion of the intellectual love of God as the supreme pathway to perfec- 
tion. Hereafter bhakti commanded acceptance, not in spite of philoso- 
phy, but on account of it. Almost everyone of these schools preached 
the enlightened love of God as the central road to the divine, which 
was both the highest reality and highest value. It came about that 
jüüna or knowledge found its fulfilment in the devoted hunger and 
thirst for God, and bhakti flourished on the nourishment it received 
from philosophy. ‘This was a double elevation, as bhakti was enriched 
by intellectual illumination and the illumination reached its utmost 
height in the ecstasy of love. In this climax, the whole of the histori- 
cal heritage of bhakti from the Vedas down to the Agamas, was reinter- 
preted, conserved and lifted up into the new fusion of understanding 
and adoration. Perhaps, this genernal conclusion has to be made 
applicable to the philosophy of Sankara, contrary to the popular im- 
pression that for him Jāna alone matters in gaining the final blessed- 
ness of liberation and not bhaktz. ‘This impression is often sought to 
be moderated by reference to the sublime devotional poetry attributed 
to the great Ácarya. Some of these moving hymns and prayers may 
be genuinely his. Buta stronger and more fundamental attitude is 
both necessary and possible. In his admittedly Vedantic Bhügyas the 
fusion of bhakti and jridna stands out emphatically maintained. In the 
commentary on the Git@, wherever the original extols bhakti as the 
supreme märga, Sankara invariably describes it as jAdna-laksana-bhakti, 
bhakti of the nature of jana. He leaves usin no doubt about the final 
fusion of the two elements of s@dhana.* This stand is further and more 
conclusively substantiated in Sankara’s interpretation of the ‘samradha- 
na’ of the Brahma-siitra (3-2-24) of which, according to him, the higher 





*Sce Sankara’s Gita-bhasya, 8-22, 12-20, 13-10, 14-26, 18-55. 
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and acosmic Brahman itself is the subject-matter and the Szira for 
him supports itself with all érutzs and smrézs. Therefore, Sridharasvami, 
a great commentator of the Advaitic tradition and Madhüsüdana 
Sarasvati, a mighty fighter for Advaita, were not deviating from the 
great Acárya's standpoint when they submitted themselves whole-hear- 
tedly to the fascination of bhakti. 


Roughly preceding the period at which the great system builders 
of Vedanta and the philosophers of the Saiva tradition worked at their 
immense edifices of philosophic thought, three literary products appea- 
red on the scene from which flowed great inspiration towards the 
jidna-laks ana-bhakt? movement. 


No account of Hinduism can be complete or even touch the 
depths which leaves out the Srimad Bhügavatam. Superficially it is a 
Vaisnava-purüna propagating devotion to Vasudeva or Narayana. But 
in its vast expanse it appropriates masterfully the entire Vedic heritage 
at its best. It incorporates the Upanisads in essence and sometimes 
even verbally. It opens with an unmistakable adoption of the opening 
of the Brahma-sütras. It contains in its eleventh book what is intended 
to be construed as an expansion of the Bhagavadgita. It sums up the 
contents of the other Puranas sublimating them in the process. The 
vast epics are distilled into effective narratives, with their inner spirit 
unveiled. The material of the Dharma-sastras and Agamas are equally 
effectively condensed. Though the work is manifestly a Vaisnava 
scripture, it has no sectarianism, as 1t commends greatly the worship of 
Siva and Durga or Kàtyáyani also. The account of the avatüras of 
Visnu — the list being the longest available in allied literature — 1s 
given in it with magnificent elaboration of the principal ones, such as 
Narasimha and Trivikrama. Great hymns and sublime philosophical 
discourses abound in it. In its philosophy, like the Upanigads and the 
Git@, it lays the foundation for all schools of Vedanta. As Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa was to say later, it is a powerful and ardent 
plea for the life of love founded on, and deepened by, knowledge. 
Numberless mythological heroes and heroincs treading the path of bhakti 
are brought in, with their lives beautifully depicted in appropriate 
lengths to illustrate the glory of bhakti.* It is a peak-achievement in 





— 


*Dhruva, Ambarisa, Mucukunda, Gajendra, Prahlada, Vidura, Bhisma, 
Narada, Arjuna, Kunti, Draupadi, Uddhava and others. 
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the realm of spiritual poctry. The entire movement of bhakti in subse- 
quent ages lived and progressed on the treasures of wisdom and God- 
ward passion it bequeathed. 


The second body of literature of great dimensions, from poets and 
songsters, flourishing through some centuries was the devotional com- 
positions of the Tamil saints of Saivism, the Nàyanmárs. Their appeal 
was tremendous, and moved to heights both the common people and 
the enlightened, inundating the entire Tamil Nadu. The top figures in 
the galaxy were Tirujnanasambandar, Sundaramurti, Appar and 
Manikkavachakar. A living philosophy of bhakti to Siva was their 
contribution and later Saiva scholastics built their system of thought 
on the songs of these God-intoxicated singers, which in reality had 
already embodied the philosophy. 


A corresponding movement took place in the same Tamil environ- 
ment more or less contemporaneously with the Saiva flowering of devo- 
tion, in devotional outburst, towards Visnu and his charming incarna- 
tions. It glorified the famous shrines of Visnu. The travelling songsters 
and poets were the Alvars, about ten in number, immersed literally in 
the love of their deity. They have left lasting records of their devotion in 
their musical verses collectively called ‘Divyaprabandham’. All of them 
are great, though tradition singles out Nammalvar and Anda], as the 
top exemplifiers of divine inebriation. The literature enshrines a 
definite philosophy and that receives philosophical articulation subse- 
quently through Ramanuja and his distinguished disciples in their syste- 
matic elucidation. 


These two movements, more or less, like the Bhagavatam marked a 
triumphant fusion of jZüna and bhakti and what the respective followers 
had to do was to extract the philosophical core in each case and to 
dress it up into its inherent darganic configuration. They differ from the 
Bhüsavatam in that they are prayers, and love-mad musings and ecstasies, 
full of significant allusions to the old Epic, Puránic and Agamic data, 
no doubt, but do not give us the delight of the connected narratives in 
full. But the spirit in all these is the same, that of bhakt? flowing out 
of the fulness of the Jñāna of the divine. Thus the rich formation of the 
God-centred philosophies and the devotional master-pieces just noted, 
launch Hinduism into what may be described as the age of bhakti in^ 


its maturity and abundant and variegated unfoldment. 
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Ii 
THE NATURE OF BHAKTI 


The Gitd classifies bhakti into types and they reduce themselves into 
three. 'The first is practice of devotion for securing mundane and earthly 
goods or for relief from distresses and calamities of the same level of 
interest. The second is for enlightenment as, for instance, in the prayer 
of GZyatri-mantra for the illumination of the intellect or the Upanisadic 
prayer for emancipation from darkness into light, from spiritual 
blindness to the light of knowledge. This is the prayer of a sincere 
seeker after truth. The third and highest category of bhaktt is that of 
a man of wisdom, who seeks God as his final end, nay, as his all in all 
in the realm of values. Thelastistheright variety for consideration, as 
the lower two levels are just the seeking of divine aid for securing other 
ends. 


Now this supreme bhakti is the mobilization of the entire personality 
of man. It is thought, feeling and act rolled into a single process of 
God-ward aspiration. The thought-element enters as contemplation, 
the nididhAyüsana of the Upanisads. ‘The feeling is the yearning of the 
soul for God. It arises and grows through contemplation. ‘This is 
what is enjoined by the Gifd in the line, ‘‘mayyeva mana Gdhatsva mayi 
buddhim nivesaya’’ and devotees of this level are described as ''ananyas- 
cintayanto mam ye janah paryupásate." The third factor is karma-yoga, 
the life of God-ward action without self-interest. ‘This is instrumental 
to the other two elements. It should be clearly noted that the action 
is not to be taken as merely ritual action but the entire range of human 
activity. The Gita (9-27) expands the meaning of karma definitely in 
this direction: 


“‘‘yatkarosi yadasnüsi yajjuhost dadüsi yat. 
yattapasyasi kaunteya tatkurugva  madarpanam."' 


This total integration of personality for God-realization is bhakti. Is 
thís merely an instrumental value, just a pathway? Such does not 
seem to be the understanding of the bhakti traditions. They seem to 
regard the full attainment of bhakti as the goal, as mokga itself. The 
three elements of bhakti undergo a suitable heightening of nature. 
Contemplation matures into direct apprehension of the Divine, which 


the Gita names ‘darsana’. The love element, which was yearning, 
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rises to the boundless joy of the vision. ‘The &Karma-yoga, the first ele- 
ment in the instrumental phase passes into the irresistable over-flow 
of acts of devotion, as the last element in the end-phase, which 
the Srivaisnava tradition names kainkarpa. It would be clearly noted 
that bhakii is no passive piety, the quietitude of satiation, but a 
boundless energising of personality towards rapturous dynamism. No 
cenuine mysticism, it is to be noted, as pointed out by Bergson also, 
is a sinking into inactivity. It is an enlargement of personality through 
effective out-going towards acts of service. The fulness of life, as 


Madhva remarks, generates creativity. 


A further point of great importance is to be brought out in some 
clarity. Man’s attainment of God is not to be construed as man’s 
appropriation of his object, the supreme Reality. On the contrary it is 
self-surrender to the Divine object, in order to be appropriated by it. 
This, in devotional literature, is appropriately designated ‘@tmanivedana’ 
or ‘dima-samarpana’, and is presented in the Mahünàür&üyana Upanisad in 
significant words, ‘‘brahmant togmahare omityütmánam yuAjita’’ on the 
analogy of making a sacrificial offering to the Deity being propitiated. 
‘The great idea is that the selfin man is to be offered to the supreme 
being for His appropriation and use. It may be a non-entity otherwise; 
but in the loving acknowledgement of the status of a ‘belonging’ to 
God, it will acquire substantive existence and worth. It becomes an 
entity of value through a decisive act of self-oblation. 


MI 
THE FRUITS OF BHAKTI 


Before we go over the names of the principal and most moving 
saints of bhakti, it appears proper that we list the outstanding fruits of 
the bhakti movement in general. 


(1) The old sacrificial mode of ritual yields place to the worship 
of icons and symbols such as $ülagrüma and liga. As subsidiary to 
this mode of worship the older form of worship continued to be perform- 
ed somewhat. In general, religious slaughter of animals, quite common 
in the Vedic sacrifices, came to be discontinued except in one cult, that 
of Sakti. Even in that the discredited and secret vümüeara form came 
to be increasingly uncommon. ‘The open and nobler daksinac@ra form 
came to ascendency even in Assam and Bengal and generally in other 
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parts of the rest of India. The curious circumstance, even in that, is 
that the great devotional classic of the system, Durgd-sapta-sati or Candi 
is free from inculcation of animal sacrifice. More acceptable forms of 


worship came into dominance in the course of the bhakt? movement. 


(2) The worship of symbols and images was both private, practised 
by individuals and large collections of people in organized institutions 
in temples. Temple-worship was a big affair in which the entire society 
participated in religious zeal. Pilgrimages to famous centres of worship 
became a common religious ideal and this knit the nation in religious 
fraternity in spite of variations of languages, great distances and risks 
and difficulties of travel. 


(3) The full scale support of temples encouraged great art, such 
as architecture, sculpture, and painting. Colossal monuments of devo- 
tion sprung up throughout the country, many of which survive to this 
day, in spite of the devastation by vandals in the unfortunate interven- 
ing period of India's political history. 


(4) The bhakti movement harnessed the aesthetic powers of man 
profoundly and pervasively throughout the country. Great masterpieces 
in devotional literature emerged almost in every part of India, in moving 
abridgements of the epics, Purünas and stories of saints, in almost every 
species of literature. While secular literature had reached a state of decay, 
religious literature of the highest level of literary excellence sprang forth 
with marvellous fecundity all over the country and spread enlightenment 
among the masses and imparted a healthy direction of creativity to the 
elite. ‘The literary output adopted the spoken language normally on 
principle and liberated the great spiritual heritage of Hinduism into its 
legitimate expansion. This process of democratisation in literature did 
not lower the inherited substance, but frequently surpassed the classical 
presentation. 


This was the greatest age of India's musical compositions. What- 
ever the classical standardization in texts, the new age created a massive 
body of remarkable devotional songs, intense in feeling, sublime in 
import and standard-setting in musical form. New patterns came into 
vogue. It is said that Emperor Akbar happened to listen acciden- 
tally to the singing of Saint Haridasa, the music master of Tansen, the 
greatest musician of his court. He was so impressed that he enquired of 


Tansen why he had not reached that level himself. 'T'ansen is reported 
4 
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to have answered, “No wonder your Majesty, I sing before the emperor 
of Delhi; but my guru sings before the Emperor of the universe." It is 
hard to conceive how poor and paltry Hindu music would have been 
without the divinizing transmutation of the religion of bhakti. There is 
not a single linguistic region of India from which great contribution to 


music, by way of composers and practitioners, has not been made. 


(5) One of the silent but radical reformations that overtook Hindu- 
ism is yet to be mentioned. The caste-ridden outlook of the older 
Hinduism stands simply abrogated in the majority of the new bhakti 
cults and is overtly repudiated in some others. In our approach to God, 
in respect of His accessibility, caste distinctions do not count. In many 
branches of the new movement there are great personalities, held in high 
veneration, coming out of the lower castes not excluding the lowest. One 
may mention Nandanár and Tiruppànàlvàr in the great Tamil traditions 
in this connection. The Bhagavatam already anticipates this develop- 
ment in the prayer of Prahlada and elsewhere. Underlying this refor- 
mation in mentality, the bhakti version of Hinduism almost equals the 
examples of Buddhism and even Jainism in the sentiment of humanity. 
It is significant that the bulk of the followers of Chaitanya in Bengal 
came from the lower castes, while the orthodox high caste Hindus con- 
tinue in the old system or in the Sakta tradition. The preceptor of 
Mira Bai was from a very despised sub-caste. Untouchability in places 
of worship is counted a great sin. Vedanta Desika, an orthodox 
Ràmànujite, approves the following: ‘‘visnusthanasamipasthin visnuse- 
vürthamügatün patitin $vapacünapi sprstoa na snünamücaret." He goes 
further and says that the Almighty showers deeper compassion on the 
lowly and the last: ''mukundakarunün vande musijesvadhikavatsaltm."' 


(6) Consistently with this breadth of outlook and carrying it to 
its logical conclusion, the bhakt; tradition in general inculcated the 
maxim of ‘respect for all life.’ It is a wonderful phenomenon that all 
the several formulations of the bkakti religion ardently preached and 
practised vegetarianism. Varieties of it, such as Vira-$aivism whose 
adherents include people drawn from allthe lower castes also, strenuou- 
sly advocate and rigorously adopt vegetarianism, a difficult achieve- 
ment, successfully encompassed, in spite of the contrary practice in many 
castes conventionally held higher. Bhakti is a great equalizer in society 


and animates the believer with universal compassion. ‘The rule seems 
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to be the higher the devotion to the creator, the deeper should be the 
descent of tender concern for the creatures. 


IV 
THE PRINCIPAL PERSONALITIES AND MOVEMENTS 


Now the important part of this study remains. Unfortunately on 
account of the immensity of the theme, it can be performed only imper- 
fectly. The period of the bhakti movement may be considered as stretch- 
ing roughly from the twelfth century to the seventeenth, though its origins 
are in the Vedas and it is alive and flourishing at the present time also. 
But in the period mentioned it gained momentum, dominance and 
massiveness of creative self-manifestation. We can, and I think we 
must, attempt paying our meagre tributes to the principal personalities 
who manned it, as it were, and it is convenient to adopt the regional 
order of consideration. The greatest teacher of Assam was Sankar Dev, 
who by his rich life and manifold activities, writing, preaching and 
organization, flooded the region with the waters of the Bhagavata spirit. 
He had to battle heroically against the prevailing vàümücüra tantra. 
Bengal gave to Indian culture, one ofthe tallest exemplars of pure 
bhakti. Sri Caitanya Mahàprabhu, starting as a stupendous theoretician 
and practitioner of navya-nyaya, had an overwhelming and revolutioni- 
zing mystic vision at Gaya, became a totally different personality and 
gave himself to ecstatic madness of love to Sri Krsna. The Bhagavata was 
the principal book of revelation for him and his followers, consisting 
of many celebrities such as Sanatana-gosvami, Rupa-gosvámi and Jiva- 
gosvámi. In literature and practical exemplification this brought about a 
spiritual upheaval. The movement covered the entire region of his travel, 
bringing in the sacred Brindavan and Puri. It is in the last place of 
pilgrimage that Sri Caitanya reached the consummation of his life. The 
literary output of the movement is vast andit galvanized religious con- 
sciousness to giddy heights of God-intoxication. The Caitanya move- 
ment liberated Orissa also into its spiritual fold. Varanasi, Ayodhya, and 
Brindavan were the pillar points of north India inclusive of Punjab and 
Rajasthan. The bhakti tradition reached the region through one Rama- 
nanda, supposed traditionally to have belonged to RamAnuja’s following. 
From him inspiration passed on to Kabir and possibly to Guru Nanak. 
Both these gathered ardent disciples and spread the high spirit of bhakti 
in their respective regions of life. The special point in their teaching was 
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devotion to God as formless and they did not prescribe image-worship. 
This is no radical revolution, for even in the other versions of bhakti, 
image-worship was the beginning of bhakti. ‘The old dictum on the 
matter is ‘‘pratimasu aprabuddhanüm.'' It is to be remarked that Guru 
Nanak is the founder of Sikhism, in which the scripture takes the place 
of the Holy Icon as the object of worship. The Sikh scripture is a 
great anthology of devotional verses of the great saints judiciously 
selected. To the tradition of Rüma-bhakti belonged the greatest epic 
poet of Hindi, devoted to Sri Rama, Saint Tulasi Das. He took the 
divine story of Ramayana from V4lmiki and poured into it a more 
open and intenser spirit of bhaktt. It is almost a complete scripture in 
its profound influence, containing philosophy, direction for God-ward 
life and self-effacing spirit of devotion in verses of utter sublimity. 
More or less contemporaneous were Saint Surdas and Mira Bai, who 
preached in their songs the Gospel of love to Krsna, matching together 
in quantity and quality the work of Tulasi Das. While Brindavan and 
Dwaraka a filled the hearts of Krsna devotees, Tulasi Das and the 
devotees of Rama cherished Ayodhya and Varanasi. 


In Gujarat, Saint Narasi Mehta, whose definition of a Vaisnava 
exercised a lasting hold on Mahatma Gandhi, was a saint of great stature, 
and his life and compositions filled the hearts of the people. Maharashtra 
has its own galaxy of bhaktas who were devoted to Vithoba of Pandarapur. 
Their mysticism was many-sided which was held together by the common 
core of bhakii. Among the great ones that formed the central figures of 
this Maharashtra spiritual culture, Ekanath, Nama Dev, Tuka Ram, 
Jnanadeva and Samartha Ram Das have contributed the thought-sub- 
stance and devotional passion. A great literature comprising of all the 
old themes of Hinduism has come into existence. 'T'he songs of Tukaram 
are luminous lyrics of devotion inculcating the highest level of bhakti- 
yoga. Jnanadeva illustrates the fusion of the jZàna-yoga of the Advaitic 
type and bAaki-yoga of the Bhagavata tradition. His JAānesvari is hailed 
by some competent authorities on the G?!Z as the best commentary on 
the sacred original. The union of s#ana and bhakti is superbly embodied 
therein. Samartha Ram Das exemplifies in his life and in his composi- 
tions the combination of heroic action in the mould of the Git@ and 
intense love to Sri Rama. He helped and inspired Shivaji a great deal. 
Maharashtra bhakit movement is providentially a well arranged order, 
feeding all aspirations of life divine. 
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The Telugu speaking world had its own Rama Das of Bhadrachala, 
its devotional pinnacle of music in Annamacharya and Thyagaraja 
and its great poet of Bhagavatam, Pothana. These were devotees of 
Rama, Krsna and Venkatega of Tirumalai. They all worked in their 
respective fields in adoration of God, untouched by worldliness. In addi- 
tion, Telugu culture produced great renderings of the Mahābhārata and 


the Ramayana. 


Karnataka produced highly devotional adaptations of the Maha- 
bharata, Rimayana, Bhigavata and Visuupurana and works on Alvars. 
There were two distinctive movements, Vaisnava and Saiva. The 
Vaisnava saints following Sri Madhva’s teaching in general flourished 
as Haridasas, and produced an enormous volume of devotional com- 
positions in regular musical moulds, setting afoot Karnataka music. 
Sripada Raya, Vyasa Raya, Purandara Dasa and Kanaka Dasa are 
the chief ones in this band of the singers of God's glory. The Vira-$aiva 
saints and seers specialized in Vacanas, pithy aphoristic prose composi- 
tions with high literary power, containing pregnant reflections on life 
culminating in single-pointed devotion to Siva. Allamaprabhu, Basa- 
vanna, and Akkamahadevi are the top figures in this group of the 
worshippers of Siva. This was a widespread, popular as well learned 


movement. 


Kerala with many ancient places of pilgrimage houses Lord Ananta- 
sayana and Sri Krsga at Guruvayur, has its distinguished bhektas such 
as Narayana Bhatta, the author of the great JVarüyantyam and Swati 
Tirunal, a distinguished royal poet and composer in the regular style 
of the bhakti tradition. 


We come at last to the Tamil stream of devotion, at once most 
ancient and the richest. It is to be noted that the present day linguis- 
tic demarcations did not play any part in the development of music or 
the bhakli movement in the South. The devotees constituted a single 
fraternity. Four distinct branches can be distinguished in the tree of 
bhakti in Tamil Nadu, spreading beyond its borders. The first one is 
the worship of Skanda or Subrahmanya, an ancient deity mentioned 
even in Valmiki's Ramayana, and the Git, whose advent is gloriously 
prepared for in Kalidasa's Kumüra-sambhava. 'l'here are many places of 
pilgrimage dedicated to this deity, who is approached with awe and is 
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taken as particularly efficatious in granting sure protection and bless- 
ings. ‘There is in this connection a rich devotional literature in Tamil. 
All levels of society take part in this cult. The Devi cult of the purest 
Daksinücára pattern prevails in the culture of Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. It bases itself on four 
basic scriptures, Devi Mühütmya (Durgaü-saptasati), Soundarya Lahari, 
and the group consisting of  Lalitü-astottara, | Lalitü-trimíati and 
Lalitü-sahasra-nüma and Devi  Bhügavata. ts great interpreters are 
Bhaskararaya and Lakshmidhara. It fuses a moderate type of Advaita 
and Devi-bhakti. Yt has a well-defined esoteric school of discipline 
named Sri Vidy@. One remarkable feature about the Devi is that she 
is said to contain in Her personality Siva-gakti, Visnu-sakti and 
Brahma-$akti. Great hymns by musicians of the highest order have 
been composed in honour of the Goddess, both in Sanskrit and spoken 
languages. Devi worship is practised by all classes of society and of 
all persuations, as her grace is said to have superb and sure potency, 
especially when she is worshipped in the highly meaningful Cakra, 
through the right incantations and proper ritualistic austerity. We 
may say that Sri Vidya is the most refined core of tantra. Hence the 
great centres claiming to have been established by Safikaracarya pra- 
ctise and promulgate it, sometimes in gorgeous celebrations for the good 
of mankind. Some of the famous shrines are those at Tulasapura, 
Kollapuna, Kollur, Mysore, Madura, Kanchi and Kanyakumari. 


We have already touched upon the pivotal role of Saivite Nayan- 
mars and Vaisnava Alvars. The speciality in these two movements is 
that the mystics preceded the philosophical systematizers and outlined 
the lines of philosophy that the latter were to develop and propagate. 
The thought of the Nayanmars found its philosophical exposition in 
the progressive elaborations of Saiva Siddhanta. This clearly conceiv- 
ed and well-expounded system had a full command over the other 
philosophical schools and chalked out its distinctive doctrines methodi- 
cally. The speciality of Saiva Siddhànta is that its great works are all 
in Tamil. It isright, perhaps, in this, as it was meant to be a theoreti- 
cal working out of the inspired hymns of the saints. The Alvars left a 
great asset of hymns and devotional examples and sang of the deities of 
almost all the principal places of Vaisnava pilgrimage. They left for 
posterity the mission of translating their vision into systematic philoso- 
phical formulation, even as Nayanmars had done. But Ramanuja who 
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received this bequest took a road different from the one chosen by the 
architects of Saiva Siddhānta. To him what the saints accomplished 
by way of hymns was a devotional translation of the import of the 
hoary Vedàntic tradition, in the spoken language. That tradition he 
found in his times highly misunderstood and mis-explained. The task 
he undertook was to reconstruct that philosophical bequest in its legiti- 
mate form, through elucidation, coherent formulation, on the one hand, 
and exegetical defence against misconstruction and philosophical vindi- 
cation against prevailing schools, both heterodox and orthodox, on the 
other. Since the basic texts, the Upanisads the Git# and the Brahma- 
sutra, were in the old Aryan medium of Sanskrit and the rival points 
of view had also gained impressive currency and predominance in that 
standard medium of discourse, he chose to build the structure of his 
philosophy of Vedanta through the Sribh@sya, the Vedürtha-sangraha 
and the Gita-bh@sya, in the open traditional medium and style of philo- 
sophical exposition. This secured the foundation for a subsequent elu- 
cidation of the heritage of the Alvars, to accomplish which he thought- 
fully commissioned his outstanding disciples. ‘They and their disciples 
of later generations built up a massive literature in ‘Tamil expounding 
the Divya-prabandham. Thus Visistadvaita has a two-fold literary con- 
tribution. Its Vedàntic substance stands powerfully presented and the 
devotional works of the Alvars receive meticulous and elaborate inter- 
pretation. The Sanskrit treatises carry the bhaktt aroma of the Alvars 
and the Tamil writings are in Sanskritised and Vedantic Tamil. ‘This 
school of devotion penetrated to the masses irrespective of social ranks, 
organized the principal shrines of Visnu and energized men towards 
their God-ward destiny. Many great philosopher-saints, such as Pillai 
Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika, carried on splendidly the torch that 
Ramaànuja lighted. 


The Rámànujite way of thinking got itself re-established in Gujarat 
through the prophetic and saintly leadership of Svami Narayana in very 
recent times. 


Such in broad and hazy outline is the bhakti movement, which 
outruns the possibilities of adequate delineation. 


LECTURE III 


I 
MUSLIM INVASION 


What happened to Hinduism in the next age falls within the period 
of Muslim invasion and conquests. Several Muslim kingdoms and even 
empires came into existence, flourished for considerable time and gra- 
dually passed away into the limbo of history. As the early Muslim in- 
vaders did not represent the higher culture of Islam, but were only 
ruthlessly militant and after booty, not much of cultural impact on 
Hinduism did take place. The later Muslim rulers were considerably 
softened in the arena of warfare and were themselves victims of internal 
and external aggressions. The Rajputs were a source of perennial 
trouble. The powerful Vijayanagar Empire in the South, the rise and 
growth of the later Maratha power and the emergence of militant 
Sikhism contributed substantially to the destabilization of Muslim rule 
in India. Some cultural exchange seems to have been effected. The first 
of its effects was the influence of the Saracenic arts on the Hindu artistic 
tradition in architecture, painting and music. Inthe purely religious 
sphere, the Sufi movement in India was deeply influenced by the monis- 
tic and devotional trends in Hinduism. ‘Two of the great saints, Kabir 
and Nanak, came considerably under the influence of Islamic mysti- 
cism. It is significant that the Upanisads reached the European intel- 
lectuals through their translation by a noble Moghul prince. 


II 
THE BRITISH CONQUEST 


The British conquest of India had a major adverse impact on 
Hinduism. It was a diplomatic and military victory on India. 
Naturally the early conquerers did not have anything but contempt 
for the religious culture of the conquered millions. A culture that 
could not register its vitality in the war-field could command no 
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respect in their view. It is in this context that Swami Vivekananda 
roared later that Hinduism is the greatest religion, precisely because it 
never sought conquests in the degrading materialistic plane. Invasion 
and all the horrors thereof are no recommendation of the superiority of 
the religion of the invaders. The second source of contempt was the 
infiltration of the Christian missionaries to India, who spread this 
contempt among the masses along with their humanitarian work. The 
third factor in this direction was the replacement on a large and orga- 
nized scale of the native educational institutions by the modern British 
educational system. All these undermined the cultural and religious 
self-respect of the Hindu population. Hindus never before or after felt 
so ashamed of their cultural heritage and the educated classes took to 


aping Western ways and airing Western mentality. 


‘This was a short-lived transition in India’s cultural history. In the 
West itself, Christianity was declining in influence, owing to the Renais- 
sance, spread of Enlightenment that heralded the French Revolution and 
the birth and advancement of science, which the church did its best to 
extinguish through fierce persecution. While the British rulers and 
missionaries were trying to belittle the heritage of Hinduism, the cul- 
turally advanced class of British intelligentsia and Western intellectuals 
from Germany, France, Russia and America took to the study of Indian 
religious thought with thoroughness and method. Thus a great age of 
recovery through the researches of Western investigators arrived in 
splendid form. The principal works of Sanskrit came to be translated 
by eminent Indologists. The ‘‘Sacred Books of the East” series came 
into existence. Almost every branch of Hindu culture, the Vedas, Upa- 
nisads, the Epics, Buddhism and Jainism, the schools of philosophy and 
even secular literature were studied deeply and monumental studies 
and translations arrived in rapid succession. Scientific study of Sans- 
krit Grammar and stupendous and most authoritative dictionaries 
came into existence. The several spoken languages and classics in them 
were also made available to the students of Indology. It is from this 
movement, it may be added, that the science of comparative linguistics 


took its birth with far-reaching historical implications. 


Estimates of an appreciative character concerning the best in 
Hinduism followed from some of the best intellects of Europe and 


America. This reconstruction of the substance of Hindu culture at the 
2 
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hands of non-Indians is an amazing achievement. ‘The Hindu started 
feeling that his cultural ancestry was not after all altogether worthless. 
The long march of the spirit of man under the Indian sky was repre- 
sented to him in its historical perspective and the major points of great- 
ness of vision were held up for his understanding and due valuation. 


III 
THE MOVEMENTS OF REFORM AND REAFFIRMATION 


Now started another glorious period in Indian culture. It is fit- 
tingly named ‘‘The Renaissance of Hinduism.” Many great movements 
pioneered by outstanding seers came in quick succession in this period 
and the outcome is the re-affirmation of Hinduism in the altered atmo- 
sphere of the new age, with added power and lustre. A bare sketch at 
least of this epoch is a necessity. 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the founder of the organization named 
Brahma-samaj in Bengal. He was widely and deeply read in the world's 
religions and a scholar in more than one language. He was struck by 
the poor state of contemporary Hinduism and founded the Brahma- 
samaj. Its cardinal principle was monotheism and God was fittingly 
designated ‘Brahman’ on the lines of the Upanisads. He discarded 
image-worship and the Puranic Hinduism with all its mythological 
contents. Worship was organized more or less on the lines of Christian 
service. In his conception of the Brahma-samaj society, he discarded 
the hierarchical caste-order and preached social reforms on equalitarian 
lines. The liberation of women from subjection in the Hindu society 
was also a major principle of the new teaching. It was, in general, a 
Catholic and considerably Westernized version of Hinduism that was 
promulgated with a suitable assimilation of other religions. The Samaj’s 
next leader was Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, who was deeply devot- 
ed to the monotheistic trend in the Upanitsads and he brought into the 
Samaj the mystical element of the Upanisads. The next great leader 
was Keshub Chander Sen who was a great speaker, had a fiery devotio- 
nal temper and astrong inclination towards the Christian conception of 
life. The Brahma-samaj was indirectly responsible for the immortal 
mystical poetry and philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore as it furnished 
the atmosphere and environment for him. In his poems and philoso- 


phical writings he propounded a lofty form of personalistic theism in 
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the tradition of the Upanisads and rejected the world-and-life-denying 
tendency of some of the forms of Hinduism. His was a religion of love 
and immanental transcendentalism. He did not altogether share the 
formal creed of Brahma-samaj, as he was deeply appreciative of 
Vaisnavism, Buddhism and the new spirit of nationalism. He founded 
the famous new centre of education, Vishva-Bharati, wherein he dreamt 
of building up the creative life of new India, on the lines of the rszs of 
old and also partaking of the cultural riches of the world as a whole. 
That he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature was a mark of high 
recognition to Renaissant India on the part of the new world. Ata 
later time when imperialistic Britain perpetrated great barbarism in 
India, he returned the coveted honour of knighthood with historic in- 


dignation. 


Almost contemporaneously the Prarthana-samaj of Maharashtra 
emerged into being on principles largely simular to Brahma-samaj. It 
was a reformist movement with a selective adoptation of inherited 
Hindu principles with a considerable measure of elements taken over 
from the West. Its distinctive point was that it maintained its conti- 
nuity with the tradition of the great Maharashtra saints. Its greatest 
leader was Justice Ranade, a great historian and a man of high intel- 


lectual attainments and patriotism. 


Arya-samaj was founded by Swami Dayananda, a militant devotee 
of the Vedas. He re-interpreted the Vedas as presenting a sublime 
theism. He discarded the later form of Hinduism with its multiplicity 
of gods, image-worship and caste-system, and subjection of women. 
He carried on a life-long war against the traditional forms of Hinduism 
and also other religions, with tremendous energy. His scholarship was 
immense and power for intellectual combat was heroic. His was a 
strong version of Vedic Hinduism. He gathered a great following and 
the movement covered the entire country, establishing centres for pro- 
paganda and the Vedic forms of worship. Educational] institutions 
sprang up inculcating the Arya-samaj spirit. Arya-samaj contributed 


substantially towards the emerging of the nationalistic movement, 


Theosophy as a movement of spiritual revival had its birth outside 
India, but gradually entered India and established its head-quarters 
there. Ithad a strong occult element which stood sublimated scienti- 


fically into a healthy spiritual force. It believed that all the. religions 
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of the world sprang from a common ancient source of inspiration 
and got diversified owing to superficial historical circumstances. Its 
adherence to mysticism was an abiding characteristic. In India owing 
to the dynamic and inspired leadership of Anne Besant it took on 
more and more the character of Hinduism. Its support to Indian 
nationalism was strong. It established centres for propaganda, theoso- 
phical practices and educational institutions. What is more, classics of 
Hinduism, of the greatest authority and intrinsic worth, came to be 
translated authoritatively and made accessible to the eager seckers of 
India’s ancient wisdom. The characteristic Hindu doctrines such as 
transmigration and incarnation received a vital re-affirmation. ‘he 
other leaders such as Colonel Olcott, William Quhan Judge and B. P. 
Wadia added their strength and dedicated advocacy to the cause, The 
humanistic need of Hinduism was met by the movement ably. To the 
educated classes it furnished the stimulus and nourishment towards a 


spiritual re-birth in modern lines. 


Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa ts by far the greatest figure in the 
Renaissance of Hinduism. He wasno man of book-learning and was 
fired from infancy with God-hunger. Providence made him a priest 
ina Kali temple in the outskirts of the most modernized city of the 
times. He burnt day and night with an agonizing craving for the reali- 
zation of the Divine, in great austerity and self-effacement. ‘The 
demand of his pure heart was fulfilled with a ravishing revelation and 
he became the child of the Divine Mother, perpetually in Her presence 
and pouring forth Her magnificence to all who had the good luck to 
come to him. He tried all pathways to realization and succeeded with 
surprising rapidity in all of them. He did practise the meditation pre- 
scribed by a very competent preceptor to realize the impersonal abso- 
lute of Vedanta and did reach the goal astonishingly in that difficult 
venture. There was no cognizable manner of approach to God which 
he did not try and did not succeed in, not excluding other religions. 
What he preached, as commissioned by his Divine Mother, is far too 
rich for condensation. Nevertheless, the major maxims of his message 
can be indicated. The goal of life is god-realization, by way of direct 
personal experience. All else in religion is just preparatory or mere 
husk lacking verity. This ultimate goal can be reached in every one 
of the pathways sanctioned in all the religions of mankind. This uni- 


versalism in religion is a cardinal point of his teaching. God is imper- 
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sonal as well as personal, transcendent as well as immanent. The 
negative road of world-negation is sound upto a point and from its 
fulness world-affirmation issues converting the hitherto ‘‘frame-work of 


€ 


illusion” into ‘ʻa mansion of mirth.” Both jradna and bhakti lead to the 
final consummation, The seeker who has found his God has to descend 
to the mundane level for working good to the world of creatures, for 


after all they too are forms or incarnations of the Divine. 


Hunger and thirst for God, validity of all religious approaches, 
God-vision or realization as the central substance of religion and the 
resulting devotion to all that lives as the embodiment of God are, per- 
haps, the chief points of the message. 


His work was carried on and worked out in an organized manner 
by the ablest of his disciples, Swami Vivekananda. The Swami was a 
keen student of modern thought, of roaring intellectual powers, with 
scintilating oratorical gifts and a genius for working out the machinery 
for propagating the life-message of his master. He founded the Sri Rama- 
krishna Mission enshrining the purpose of his teacher’s incarnation. 
What he accomplished in his short life was a great miracle in modern 
Hindu history. He presented Vedanta in terms of modern thought, 
scientific and philosophical, and dared to proclaim that it was the only 
philosophy and religion that could meet the challenges of the modern 
spirit. He expounded every aspect of Hinduism in its best form and 
found nothing to be rejected. But when it came to matters, practical 
and social, he blamed bitterly the conservative Hindu for not being true 
to the humanitarian implications of his heritage. He proclaimed a 
gospel of service, exhorting in thundering words the fellow-Hindus to 
arise, awake and work unto death for the emancipation of the poor, the 
wreched and the despised. The reality of the Divine was the truth of 
truths and the service of man as God Himself was the imperative of 
imperatives. Sri Ramakrishna-Vivekananda spirit represents well-nigh 


the acme of Renaissant Hinduism. 


Three more great personalities contributed to the Renaissance in 
memorable ways. They have a common distinction of being the grim 
adversaries of British rule in India and partake of the glory of the even- 
tual triumph of the struggle for national freedom. Bala Gangadhar 
Tilak was a stupendous scholar of rarest intellectual penetration. One 
field of his study concerned the Vedas. His focal points of investigation 
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were the date of the composition of the early hymns and the original 
home of the Aryans. He went deeply into the Vedic literature with all 
the elements of equipment, linguistic and astronomical, and was able 
to administer lessons to the greatest European authorities on the matter. 
The date of hymns was pushed back to greater antiquity and the origi- 
nal home of the Aryans was located in the northern-most part of the 
globe. This was his one field of research. ‘The second field, which is 
really fundamental, was in relation to the understanding of essential 
Hinduism, as concentrated in the Bhagavad-gita. His work on the Gila 
is epoch-making. The Git@ is sometimes interpreted as upholding 
bhakti, though bhakti may be aided by jZüna and karma. The other 
direction of interpretation is in favour of jZüna in the Vedàntic sense, 
and karma and bhakti may be admitted as preliminary disciplines. ‘Tilak 
uses his entire resource of vast and first rate scholarship for countering 
these modes of construing the text, for which karma-yogais not the 
central and ultimate import of the Già. Through incontestable demon- 
stration he establishes that the primary purport of the Gita is karma-yoga. 
The other disciplines come in, no doubt, but as accessories to karma-poga, 
Tilak is the one commentator who sees straight in the Git the absolute 
injunction of activism. ‘The lesson is relentlessly driven home that the 
conservative and easy-going understanding of the Git@ as advocating 
inactivity either in the interests of jZüna or bhakti is a total misinter- 
pretation. Tilak discusses the whole issue in terms of Indian and 
Western philosophical thought, and also the ethical matrix of the Maha- 
bhürata. His work is a treasure-house of inspiring enlightenment. This 
direction of taking the central scripture of live Hinduism intimately 
blended with the grave need of the hour in the nation’s struggle for 
freedom, in which Tilak himself took a momentous and totally self- 
sacrificing role. ‘Though the teaching of Krsna was an eternal truth, 
it seemed that the teaching particularly fitted this critical occasion of 
national peril. Its universality seemed to demand its immediate ex- 
emplification in life. 


Sri Aurobindo's place in the Renaissance of Hinduism is of the 
highest level of significance. After obtaining a preeminent distinction 
in the Western style of education, mastering many European languages 
and gathering profound understanding of the world’s ruling civiliza- 
tion, untouched by Indian modes of thought, he entered the Indian 
scene. He had a vision, deep and clear, of the harrowing state of 
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India’s degradation and plunged into great action as a revolutionary, 
richly equipped and deeply moved, into the struggle for freedom. Be- 
fore he could be annihilated in the frenzy of the times, he was envelop- 
ed-in a radically transforming spiritual experience while in prison. 
The experience altered the direction of his further personal evolution. 
He settled down in Pondicherry, beyond the arms of British law then, 
and gave himself up wholly to spiritual sádhana. In the course of his inner 
pilgrimage he gathered the vision of the Vedic seers, scaled the spiri- 
tual heights of the Upan:sads, lived through the discourses of Sri Krsna 
and imbibed the spiritual gains from tantra. The entire literary heritage 
of India, the philosophy of the great epics and the master-poets of India 
passed before his enquiring gaze. In the light ofthe best in world’s 
thoaght and this newly gathered wisdom of India, his soul with its deep 
intellect and spiritual realization shaped creatively the authentic exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of Hinduism. His thought was monistic, with the 
concept of the absolute as sat-cit-@nanda which, for him, was no static and 
acosmic principle, but one pulsating with cosmic creativity. Involution 
and evolution are ‘moments’ in the ¿ilg of the supreme. This position 
is discerned in the Vedas, in the Upanisads, in the Gita and in all the 
greater revelations of Hinduism. The Purugottama transcends and synthe- 
sizes all opposites such as the one and the many, eternity and time, the 
infinite and finite, in his integral totality of self-existent delight. The 
vision of this reality is Supra-mental asit rises beyond the separative 
functioning of the intellect. The realization of the Divine is an integ- 
ral fulfilment of personality through all the yogas laid down in the Gitā 
crowned by the descent of the Divine grace. All that Vedanta stood for 
and the entire burden of the Git@ with its final message of ‘surrender’ 
of the stand summed up in this ladder to total self-divinization, not 
merely individual but of the sum-total of all that lives. 


Perhaps this is the right context to note theleading features of 
Hinduism as it takes shape in this Renaissance. In general, it is univer- 
salistic in its approach to religion. It generally accepts all religions at their 
best as valid revelations of the Divine. Árya-sama] is the sole exception 
in this regard among the new versions of Hinduism. It is world-and-life- 
affirming in the higher idealistic sense in that it is not conceived as a 
road of escape from the world, though it is such from worldliness. It 
is activistic in the light of the teachings of the Gita. It provides for the 
development of all aspects of human personality through jfana, karma 
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and bhakti. In that sense its conception of yoga is integral. As 
Hinduism was never vitiated, as the Christian Church was, by a losing 
battle with the free exercise of reason in contemporaneous science, it 
can stand, in the new forms, secure and flourish in the context of secu- 
lar intellectual advancement. Finally, it discards the vicious features 
of the traditional Hindu society and revives the ideals of human unity 
and equality in terms of the more ancient Vedàntic conception of 
Divine immanence. Brahman and dharma are its fundamental principles, 
and the two are interpreted in all the new schools almost in an identical 


style, with minor variations of detail. 


It is difficult to do justice to the personality of Mahatma Gandhi 
in whom the Renaissance of Hinduism seems to reach its concrete cul- 
mination. Born and brought up in an atmosphere of bhakti, he was 
drawn to a life of intense and manifold activity in South Africa and 
India which showed a tendency to perpetual expansion in the cause 
of humanity in general and India, and her freedom, in particular. 
The conspicuous trait with which he started was simple, but profoun- 
dly earnest devotion to truth. That led him on to the main passion of 
his life, the cause of humanitarian work. In the course of this life of 
action he was inevitably led to religion and faith in God conceived as 
the ultimate truth. He studied the principal scripture of Hinduism, 
the Bhagavad-Gità and some related classics. He carried from his early 
days a deep love and admiration for the Ramachartta-manasa of ‘Tulasi 
Das. The devotional lyrics of Vaisnavism were captivating him. In this 
scriptural exploration of God he bore an humble attitude of reverence, 
but also exercised his sense of truth through critical judgment. His faith 
in God or truth, and resolution to seek Him by the pathway ofservice to 
all life consolidated themselves into unshakable first principles. He sub- 
scribed to Hinduism of the higher order, represented, for instance, by the 
Gità and the Upanisads, but found himself in serious disagreement with 
the current Hindu social system, particularly in respect of the hierarchi- 
cal social pyramid involving the heinous practice of untouchability and 
other forms of injustice. He studied the other religions also, Christianity, 
Jainism, Buddhism, and Islam, in the same reverent and critical spirit 
and came to a reasoned conclusion that all religions proclaim the same 
ultimate truth, though in different historically conditioned modes. He 
was influenced by the writings of Tolstoy and Ruskin which induced 
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him towards an attitude of just hostility to the organized indus- 
trial civilization of the capitalist order. He ordered his thoughts into a 
total philosophy of life covering spiritual and social realities. It is by 
virtue of this idealistic vision that he entered the fight for India's poli- 
tical freedom and quickly rose to the position of leadership. For him, 
the means were as important as the ends; and if the ends were moral 
verities, the means too must be of such a nature. ‘Thus, he was led on 
inevitably even in the earliest stage of his manifold humanitarian 
struggles to the conception of ahimsã, or satyagraha, or non-violent resi- 
stance to evil. He was totally convinced of the infallibility of the means 
and attributed failures to his own imperfections. Faith in God and 
communion with Him in prayer were sources of all his incredible 
strength, which he poured out into his non-violent struggles of unimagi- 
nable dimensions and intricacies all his long life. The political freedom 
of India became a reality, but he, whom his followers named the Father 
of the Nation, was still engaged in the more difficult task of spreading 
non-violence in the war-minded sections of the nation. In the hour of 
prayer, with the name of ‘Ram’ in his holy lips, he died a martyr to 
the twin causes of truth and non-violence. His life has been a problem, 
a paradox, a light far beyond the comprehension of his times. All the 
same, he will stand as the greatest validation of Hinduism in the pre- 
sent century. His contribution to the religious philosophy of India is of 
such weight that eminent philosophers are not wanting who endeavour 
to claim him as the votary of their special persuation. Perhaps, his 
gospel contains the valuable essentials of all schools of Vedanta, even 
as the Upanisads and the Bhagavad-gita& do. 


Sri Ramana Maharshi belongs to the age of Renaissance under our 
study. He is a unique example of a modern sage, realizing to perfec- 
tion, the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara in personal experience, which is 
the realization of the absolute Atman as one's own self, through a process 
of discrimination by which the individuating adjuncts of the self are 
discarded as unreal and also the external world set up by the individual 
self conditioned by those adjuncts. The process of this momentous dis- 
covery is one of personal intellectual search for the authentic self in one- 
self. This is the classical Advaitic doctrine of the way and the goal, 
There is nothing new or no re-interpretation. This is pure Advaita 
achieved as immediate experience. That a great ancient philosophical 
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knowledge is transmuted into a matter of certitude, knowing is turned 
into being, is the value of the Maharshi’s pathway. That he lived in 
our times, a pure serene light, is a point of glory. Philosophies seldom 
get such experiential authentication. If such be the speciality of 
Ramana Maharshi, there is an entirely opposite kind of speciality 
in Dr. Radhakrishnan. 


Radhakrishnan was a brilliant student of European Philosophy 
and with that great equipment he produced an impressive list of works 
on Indian Philosophy, casting the vast traditional material into magni- 
ficent modernized expositions, in a style of exceptionally memorable 
English prose. He utilized liberally allied philosophical systems of 
the West and raised the status of Indian thought in the world of 
Western philosophical scholarship. He was a Professor in several great 
Universities including Oxford, a Vice-Chancellor of many of them, an 
Ambassador of free India, its Vice-President and ultimately its Presi- 
dent. He spoke with inimitable eloquence on themes high and noble. 
Recognition and honour came to him in abundance. He was affectio- 
nate and compassionate, gathered around him everywhere admiring 
friends and ardent students, to whom association with him was a mat- 
ter of pleasure, pride and benefit, all their lives. 


But how does all this come into the account of the Renaissance? 
Radhakrishnan was, no doubt, an academician honoured with positions 
of educational and public importance. This was not all. Inwardly 
he was a great nationalist. He presented the Philosophy of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore in a perceptive work. He had an abiding devotion to 
Mahatma Gandhi. In all his works, he wrote on Indian thought and 
religion in a spirit of enthusiastic advocacy. He was no chronicler of 
ideas, but a historian and interpreter with rare zeal and commitment to 
elicit appreciative acceptance. He put the Hindu spirit on the top of 
the world's spiritual assets. Two points of philosophical importance 
stand out in all bis accounts of Indian thought. He regarded spiritual 
intuition as the right road to ultimate truth and not mere intellectua- 
lism, however rigorous. This at once brought him to the camp of 
religion as against the work of mere speculative philosophising. The 
deliverance of this intuition he elucidated in the direction of Vedàánta. 
The school of thought to which he expressed the greatest leaning was 
the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. But in interpreting ithe assimilated 
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into a great measure the theistic schools of thought. His was a 
moderated Advaita, providing for a positive and creative participation 
in the world's concerns. It was idealism issuing in spirit-oriented action. 
Radhakrishnan was no saint or sage, but an intellectual of a high order 
inculcating with great competence what the saints and sages stood for. 
He was to Sankara what Sankara himself was to the seers of the Upant- 


sads. Even his adverse critics cannot deny him this order of eminence. 


IV 
THE CONTEMPORARY PREDICAMENT 


We have to pause and ponder over what has happened to the state 
of Hinduism after this powerful and rich re-affirmation through a 
period of exceptional achievement by personalities of such rare stature. 
It seems to be sinking into a condition of lower vitality, of suspended 


animation. 


The present predicament of religion in general and Hinduism in 
particular seems to be dismal. The symptoms leading to this linc of 
judgment may be noted. 


(1l) In general an attitude of apathy seems to be prevailing. This 
seems to arise from a fundamental lack of faith. In some cases it is of 
the nature of indifference. Life can be quite comfortable, it is felt by 
many, without a transcendent source of strength and peace. To be 
religion-less promises to be a state of undisturbed peace. Why bring 
in a factor that upsets the balance? In some other cases, the conflict 
between religion and disbelief, often named rationalism, and that 
among religions, lead to intellectual despair and insoluble uncertainty 
resulting in scepticism. Why bother about unanswerable questions? 
In some cases there is a positive alergy to religion. Looking up for 
hope and strength seems to paralyze the energy to live healthily on the 
plane of the known. Thus there is, in modern India, as probably else- 
where, a basic aversion to the religious or spiritual point of view in life, 


which adds up to the modern predicament. 


(2) As was felt by all the founders of the Indian traditions, reli- 
gion without philosophy is a blind zeal. But in contemporary India, 
philosophy has lost its hold on our mentality. Even in the West, philo- 
sophy is a minor discipline, devoid of tangible effect on the stream of 
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modern life. There is a definite weakening of the philosophical spirit 
in modern India, in the sense of seeing life steadily and seeing it whole. 
Even when philosophy is pursued academically, it denies itself the con- 
tent that can lead up to the religious spirit. Analytical philosophy and 
existentialism in its prevailing types seem to miss the wood in the trees. 
But the philosopher who would substantiate the religious spirit must 
seek to be a spectator of all time and existence. A philosophy of that 
description, with all its potentiality for imparting religious inspiration, 
is rarely available in the academic philosophical centres. This, too, is 
contributing to the decline of interest in questions religious. 


(3) Science is the dominating intellectual mood of the times, 
thanks to its spectacular mundane achievements. Though the greatest 
in science are aware of some ultimate uncertainties in their realm of 
knowledge and seem to leave room for philosophy and religion, the 
average and second-order scientist is cocksure about the self-sufficiency 
of the scientific point of view. He does not examine its presuppositions 
and limitation. of perspective and entertains what may be named 
‘scientific totalitarianism’. This hardly leaves room for either a specu- 
lative philosophy like that of Platonism and Vedanta, or the mystical 
approach to reality so vital for religion. While the scientific technology 
is wonderful in its humanitarian possibilities, its methods of knowledge 
are tied to the world of sense experience, both for stimulation of inquiry 
and confirmation of conclusion. The practical triumph of science is of 
no guarantee of the completeness of its vision of reality. By and large, 
it is the limited practitioner of science that influences the popular 
mind to adopt his totalitarianism. As a matter of fact, the mansion of 
human knowledge which excludes philosophy and religion is, in the 
language of Hegel, a temple without the ‘‘holy of holies”, or to use a 
more common analogy, is “Hamlet” without the ‘Prince of Denmark.’’ 


(4) The prevailing scheme of values is secular. While the Gz/à spiri- 
tualizes even the secular, the sorry state of contemporary life is such 
that even the spiritual is secularized. ‘Vhe ruling concerns, either in in- 
dividual life or collective life, are social, economic and political. Marx 
banished religion as ''the opium of the people". That maxim governs 
modern life in India as elsewhere, whatever be the attitude to the rest 
of the teachings of Marx. There is no place, let alone the central role, 
for the values held by religion as supreme. Not that the values pre- 
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ferred do not admit of spiritualization as the Mahatma visualized. But 
they are taken, as such, as intrinsic values. It is not realized that, for 
them to be intrinsic, they have to be raised to a higher status, to nobler 
functioning, in order to fulfil man’s aspiration for them. As Swami 
Vivekananda urges, institutions such as democracy, socialism or huma- 
nism as such, have no compelling sanction unless they are sanctified as 
pathways to God-realization. This is the central burden of the Gita. 
This direction of valuation is sadly missed in our current ideas of 
progress. 


(5) In the aesthetic sphere of life the situation is no better. Plato 
and Manu condemned poetry and in principle, the entire artistic life of 
man, as it provides scope for the imaginative living out of impulses and 
emotions, whose education and control are essential for a healthy civi- 
lization. Aristotle holds that they are admissible in so far as they 
work out a catharsis. The aesthetic philosophers of India go further 
in clarity and hold that the basic elements of human nature, if they are 
suitably sublimated into a sattvic mould, yield enjoyment approximat- 
ing to the experience of Brahman. From this standard if we review 
exemplifications of the art, unfortunately most popular, we are struck 
not merely by their materialization of life, but also by the degradation 
they infect. Not that there are not very great and noble exceptions. But 
the most popular entertainments add in a big way to the downward 
trend of sensibility. In this sense, it is painful to realize that the gene- 
ral tone of entertainment provided in contemporary Western art seems 
considerably maturer and higher. This is a risky generalization subject 


to drastic correction by those who know better. 


(6) Added to these depressing indications, there is another tendency 
within the fold of Hinduism. The religious impulse, that which led to 
the emergence of religion itself in history, is not lacking. May be the 
higher classes in society do without the religious consciousness or even 
its deliberate beginnings. But the mass of the population, owing per- 
haps to the manifold afflictions of modern living or to the ineradicable 
power of the inherited culture, or under the inspiration ofthe great 
masters of the Renaissance, continue to be favourably inclined to spiri- 
tuality. Centres of worship are flooded with pilgrims, the heads of 
religious institutions, old as well as new, get good following, new 
temples are built and there is an increase in the publication and of 
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reading of religious literature. Belief in the curative effect of religious 
remedies is by no means declining. 


Even in the life of the educated elite, provision is made for the in- 
clusion of what is believed to be a saving department of life. The 
demand for religion has not perished. There is the curious phenomenon 
of even the professing rationalists not daring to rub the unseen on the 
wrong side and resorting to miracle s@dhus for personal advancement. 
Now an unfortunate development is taking place in response to it. 
There is an enormous growth of mushroom prophets and saints, 
charlatans posing as curers of life’s maladies, self-appointed guides to 
a new awakening in matters divine and misleading interpreters of old 
authorities and persons claiming to be even the latest and highest 
Avaiirs are not wanting. While the demand is genuine, the response 
offered in this manner is dangerous if allowed to grow and it is bound 
to bring further discredit to religion itself. Not that there are no truly 
holy men in contemporary India who can deliver the goods. But the 
proportion of the sellers of divine grace is dangerously huge. There 
seems to be, as a great German philosopher remarked, more sincerity 
among the atheists than among the guides of the pious. The dictum 
of Voltaire that religion came into being ‘‘when the first blockhead met 
the first blackgaurd," seems to be exemplified in the situation. The 
increase of superstitious devotion is truly alarming. Something truly 
divine must happen to rescue the devout. It is time to pray and wait. 
The Upanisadic law ‘satyameva jayate’ has to fulfil itself. The pro- 
mise of the Gita that in times of such a crisis divinity takes hold of the 
human situation carries hope. Well has the poet asked “When winter 
comes, can spring be far behind?”’ 


Sankara Parvati Endowment Lectures, 1977-78 


TELUGU LITERARY SOURCES — SOUTH INDIAN 
HISTORY 


Y. V. RAMANA 


First LECTURE 


From the earlier times to recent times, literature has been an im- 
portant source of history. Almost all historians, Indian or non-Indian 
have classified sources of our history in the broad division of tradition, 
writings of foreigners and archaeology. Dr V.A. Smith classified these 
under six categories: l. Epigraphy, 2. Numismatics, 3. Monuments, 
4, Tradition as recorded in literature, 5. Ancient historical writings, 
and 6. Foreign testimony. His classification gives great importance 
to literary sources which are included under (i) Tradition and (ii) Gon- 
temporary literature. It may be broadly generalised that while Sans- 
krit literacy sources have all-India character, the literature of the diff- 
erent regional languages of India have been the main sources of the 
history of these regions. So far as South India 1s concerned, the Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam literatures contain important literary 
sources for the histories of Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka 
and Kerala. Of these, Tamil has à more ancient literature while 
the other languages have literary works of a comparatively later 
period. Telugu language is also, no doubt, ancient but its available 
literature belongs to a later period. Inscriptions in Telugu language 
are found from the 6th century A.D. JDhananjaya's Kalamella in- 
scription of 575 A.D. issaid to be the earliest Telugu inscription. 
From that date several Telugu inscriptions have come to light and 
some of them contained Telugu verses But Telugu literary works 
are found from the llth century A.D. or at the earliest from 
the 10th century A.D. Nannayya’s Telugu translation of the Maha- 
bhüratamu is said to be the first Telugu literary work so far found. There 
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is a controversy also that Nannechida’s Kumürasambhavamu was an 
earlier Telugu poem and that Nannechoda belonged to the pre-Nan- 
naya period. This long gap of about four centuries between the ear- 
liest epigraphic records in Telugu and the earliest Telugu kāvyas is a 
peculiar and unfortunate feature of Telugu literature. It may be sur- 
prising that the Telugu works of the period, probably written by Jains 
might have been suppressed during the struggle between the Jains and 
the Brahminical Hindus, particularly the Saivites. 


The Telugu literary works which started with Nannayya and 
Nannechóda have a special feature in the prologues to their works and 
are of great historical value. In their avaíüriküs or prologues, the 
poets described the achievements and greatness of their patrons to 
whom the works were dedicated. They also gave an account of the 
genealogy of their patrons and their ancestors. This practice is follow- 
ed by almost every poet who dedicated his works to a king, a noble or 
a merchant. This proved to be a boon to scholars of historical research 
providing a valuable source of historical study in an otherwise difficult 
situation when there was no practice of writing historical accounts in 
that language. Among the sources of our history, evidence of archa- 
eology including inscriptions, coins and monuments is like the skeleton 
while literary sources and tradition are the flesh and blood adding 
fullness to the being of history. Telugu literature contributed much in 
this respect to South Indian History. 


Telugu words have been found in very early inscriptions, as early 
as those of the Satavahanas. ‘Telugu inscriptions are traced to the 6th 
century A.D., the earliest being Dhananjaya's Kalamella inscription. 
The beginnings of Telugu literature are traced to the 11th century with 
Nannaya's Telugu version of the Mahābhārata. Nannaya is called the 
* Adikavi' (first poet) of Telugu literature. But this widely accepted view 
is disputed by some scholars who are of the opinion that Nannechoda, 
the author of Telugu KAumürasambhavcamu was earlier than Nannaya 
(940 A.D.) by a century. Apart from these controversies, the fact 
that the emergence of a refined style of poetry asis found in. Nannaya's 
Mahübhüratamu allof a sudden without the existence of some earlier 
works in Telugu creates a reasonable doubt that there must have been 
some literary works in Telugu earlier than that of Nannaya and that 
they might not have seen the light of the day upto this date. One 
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argument advanced to support this view is that there were two types of 
literature in Telugu. One is Deésikavtt@ (local and folk-lore) with 
Matir Chandassu like Ragadas, Akkaras, Dvipadas and Gitas and the other 
is Mürgakavità (Poetry of Sanskritised prosody with the vritas). Dési 
kavita was looked down upon and neglected as belonging to a lower 
order of poetry. Nannechsda mentioned in his Aumaürasambhavamu 
about these two types and made some use of Désikavita also. Many 
ofthe Telugu literary works from the llth century contained fragments 
of historical facts and have been of considerable use as direct sources 
of Andhra history and to some extent of South Indian History also. 


There are very few historical works as such in Telugu literature as 
is the case with the literatures of many other Indian languages. ‘There 
are a few Romantic biographies like Sdmadéva R1j1yamu, Krishna Raya 
Vijayamu, Raima Rajiyamu, Raghunüthübhyudayamu, Rangarüya Caritra, 
Vijaya Raghava Vilàsamu. Apart from these, most of the Telugu lite- 
rary works contain direct historical information in their introductory 
parts. There is one special feature in Telugu literary works which is 
not found in Sanskrit works (though it is found also in some regional 
languages like Kannada). It is the practice of describing the family 
pedigree of the persons to whom the kāvya is dedicated. Every Telugu 
küvya contains an introductory part known as azatürtkG. Jt begins with 
an invocation to the dezty to whom the author or the patron is devoted, 
the invocation to the Trinity of Gods, the various other Hindu deities, 
the praise of the great poets of the past, the derision of poetastor and 
plagiarists, etc. If the A@oya 1s dedicated to any person, his genealogy, 
the achievements of his predecessors, the patron’s own greatness are 
described by the poet. In addition to this, at the beginning and end 
of each chapter, a few verses are written in the invocative case refer- 
ring to the patron’s greatness. These are called SAhashtyantamulu. In the 
Küvyas dedicated to kings, governors, princes, generals, poets rich 
merchants and other distinguished persons, there is considerable matter 
of historical importance. The writing of a poem or receiving its dedi- 
cation is considered to be one of the seven types of progenies (Sapta 
Santanamulu), because they ensure the continuance of the memorial of 
the persons concerned. The poem is considered as the daughter of the 
poet and the person to whom it is dedicated is considered the son-in- 
law wedded to the poem ‘daughter’ namely the &avya. The late Korada 
Ramakrishnayya mentioned that Nannechoda borrowed this practice 
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from Kannada poets. This view is supported by many other scholars 
later. The writing of 'Shashtyantamulu'' is also a practice started by 
Nannechoda. ‘These practices are followed by almost all Telugu poets 
from Nannechoda’s time till recent times. This has proved to be a great 


boon to historical research. 


The historical information available from Telugu literary sources 
may be broadly analysed under two categories: (1) Political history 
including dynastic history; (2) Social, economic, religious and cuitural 
history. While much of the information available from the sources 
obviously relates to Andhra history, there are also fragments relating to 
the history of the other regions of South India, namely Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka and Kerala. All this information is available from the follow- 


ing types of Telugu literature. 
l. Literary works like Ithihasas and Puranas beginning with 
the Telugu epic, Andhra Mahübhüratamu. 


2. Prabhandas, a special type of Telugu Mahakavyas of great 
poets. 


Biographical poems (prose and poetry). 
.  Chütuvulu (Random verses). 
Yakshagünams and Veethz N@takas, 


Satakams or Clenturies of verses 


Sog 


Historical accounts and other records in verse and in prose. 


Of these, the first four categories are helpful in constructing poli- 
tical history and chronology of the dynasties that ruled in the Andhra 
and other regions of South India. ‘The last three categories are sources 
useful for the making of the social and cultural history of South India 
with larger reference to the Telugu region. 


The earliest attempt, to tap the literary sources in Telugu, was 
made by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar with the aid of the late 
A. Rangasaraswati in his Sources of Vzjayanagar History. Considerable 
use of these sources was made by th- early historians of Andhra like 
Kommararaju Lakshmana Rao, Chilukuri Veerabhadra Rao, Further 
use was made by the later Andhra historians like Mallampalli Soma- 
sekhara Sarma, Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya and Dr. M. Rama Rao. 
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Fr. Heras mentioned several literary works of Telugu as source of his 
work The Aravidu Kingdom. Besides these, several articles dealing with 
the historical importance of Telugu lirerary works were published in 
the Journals of the Telugu Academy of Kakinada, Bhürati and a few 
other historical journals. The volumes of Chalukya Sarnchika, Küakatiya 
Saz?chika and Roddi Sañchikā brought out by the Andhra Historical 
Research Society of Rajahmundry made extensive use of the Telugu 
literary sources. Recently, Sri Arudra brought out 12 volumes of com- 
prehensive Telugu literature in Telugu (Samagra Andhra Sühityam). In 
these valuable volumes, he collected and presented much traditional 
material useful for historical studies. But it has to be used with 
great care and scientific analysis to be of any value to the construction 
of historical data. His works followed the traditional line of division of 
historical periods according to the periods of rule of dynasties of kings 
and chieftains, and the analysis was not on the basis of division of 
historical conditions characteristic of particular periods. A more 
scientific way of presenting the material would have been attempted if 
the division or classification of the periods was made either on the 
basis of historical periods or on the basis ofthe type of literature produc- 
ed at different stages and eras with an analysis of its content and form. 
However, it is a valuable piece of literary research, useful for historical 
studies also. Still more recently a doctorate thesis of Dr. B. Aruna 
Kumari of the Andhra University is published, with the title Andhra 
Vanmayamuna Caritraka Kavyamulu. It deals with historical poems in 
Telugu Literature upto the 17th century referring to some of the extant 
quasi-historical and quasi-romantic Telugu literary works. Though it 
is more a literary analysis it contains some research study of published 
historical data. In the course of these lectures an attempt is made to 
mention the available Telugu literary sources and to indicate also the 
lines on which these literary sources can be utilised to reconstruct South 
Indian History particularly Andhra History with the modern methods 
of Historiography. 


The earliest of Telugu literary works available to us is said to be 
Nannaya’s Mahübhüratamu. He is called the ‘‘Adikavi’’, the first poet 
because his work is the first Telugu literary work. The early classics 
of Telugu literature are mostly translations or adaptations of Sanskrit 
epics and Puranas. ‘These were followed by a special type of Telugu 
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literary works called Prabandhas, the writing of which prestigiously rank- 
ed those authors as poets of a high order. The prabandhas formed the 
most flowery part of the tree of classical Telugu literature. The great 
poets who wrote the epics, the Puranas, the Mahaprabhandams usually 
dedicated them to their family deities, or, to kings, nobles, ministers, 
high officials and rich merchants, and others. As the poem (also called 
Krti) is considered one of the ‘“‘Sapta-Santanamulu,”’ it was a common 
custom in those days for kings and nobles and other prominent men to 
get poems dedicated to them as a mark of honour and prestige. ‘The 
patrons richly rewarded the authors while accepting the dedication of 
their works. Some pious and religious minded poets like Potana dedicat- 
ed their poems to their deities without caring for worldly riches and 
emoluments. Some other poets prided themselves on the fact of dedicat- 
ing their books to the great men who patronised them. The poet takes 
this opportunity to glorify the family history of their patrons and to 
describe the achievements of those persons. ‘The facts given in the in- 
troductory verses of the Küvyas have considerable historical value serv- 
ing as mini-chronicles of those patrons who sometimes happened to be 
kings, ruling chiefs, ministers, high officials, learned scholars and reli- 
gious teachers. Oftentimes they are no doubt, exaggerated accounts 
and cannot be taken completely as historical truths. At the same time 
they contain some information of historical importance. They give gen- 
ealogical tables (which are generally correct) mentioning military cam- 
paigns and political events which can be corroborated with other sources. 
These introductory parts of the kazyas (known as avatürikás) describe not 
only the family pedigree of their authors but also their achievements. 
Even when the poets dedicated their works to their personal or family 
deities, the avzatürzküs contain some useful historical information of the 


author’s own families. 


The Sources of Vijayanagar History published by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar is the earliest historical book that brought out the importance 
of Telugu literary sources (1919). About a hundred extracts culled out 
from Telugu literary works were translated or summarised in English, 
making available information very useful for the study of South Indian 
history, mostly for Vijayanagar history. A list of the literary works 
with the names of the authors and of the kings of political chiefs, events 


of whose history was mentioned by them, are given below: 
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Name of the author Name of the poem Patrons and Historical 
importance 
Jakkana Vikramarkunt Kathülu Dedicated to  Vennela- 
kanti Siddha. 
Anantamatya Bhojarajiyamu Domestic life of Telugu 
People. 


Daggupalli Duggana JVaciketopakhylünamu Dedicated to Gangaya, 
Minister of the ruler of 


Udayagiri. 
Nandi Mallanaand  Varühapurünamu Dedicated to ‘Tuluva 
Ghanta Singana Narasa Nayaka, Com- 
mander of Saluva Nara- 
simha. 
Pilalamarri Pina- Jatmini Bhüratamu Saluva Narasimha. 
veerabhadrudu 
Vennelakanti Vishnu Purénamu Raghava Reddy of 
Suranna Nellore. 
Peddana Manucaritramu Krishna Déva Raya. 
Timmana Pūrijãtāpaharanamu Krishna Déva Raya. 
Krishna Devaraya Amukia Malyada Krishna Déva Raya. 
Kumara Dhūrjati Krishna Raya Vigayamu Krishna Déva Raya’s 
times. 


Madayagari Mallana Rajasékhara Caritramu Dedicated to Nadendla 
Appa Mantri, nephew of 
Saluva Timma  Mantri, 
Minister of Krishna Déva 


Raya. 
Venkayya Rama Rüjiyamu Ramaraya and his 
brother Venkata. 
JSonérinatha Bülabhügavatamu China Timmaraja_ of 


Aravidu family. 
Tarigopanda Mallana Candrabhünu Caritramu Venkatapati Ráya's times, 
Aravidu family. 
Bhattamurti Narasa Bhipiliyamu Dedicated to Toraganti 
Narasa Raju related to 
Aravidu family. 


Damerla Vengala Bahulüsva Caritramu The time of Rangaraya-I 

Bhüpati and Ranga III, dedicated 
to Yachama Nayaka. 

Chennam Raju Cüru-Candrodayamu Minister of Sri Ranga 


Raju. 
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Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar’s work not only contains extracts 
relating to Vijayanagar history but also some extracts: relating to other 
periods of South Indian history. ‘The more important of them are 
the following: 


Name of the author Name of the works Historical 
importance 
Vinukonda Vallabha Krida&bhiraimamu The life of the people of 
(attributed to (Veedhi Natakamu) the Kákatiya kingdom 
Srinatha) particularly in the capi- 
tal city of Orugallu. 
Srinatha Haravilüsamu Dedicated to — Avachi 
lippayya Chetty Trade, 
Kasikhandamu Veerabhadrà Reddy. 
(Refers to Reddi con- 
quests). 
Bhimakhandamu Bendapudi Anna Mantri, 
Daksharama and _ its 
neighbourhood. 
Naisadhamu Pudakomati  Vemà 
Reddy. 
AÁcürya Sakti Muki@- — Sx1 Vaishnavism in 
valt Telugu land; sack of Sri- 
rangam by Muslims. 
Paidigantam Séshadharmamulu Praudha Dévaráya's 
Sarana Mantri times. 
Veera Raghava Raghunüthübhyudayamu Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Nayaka Tanjore, his palaces, etc. 


Besides the above extracts from the works relating to Vijayanagar 
rulers, the following details were noticed in Dr. Ayyangar’s sources: 


(1) The Acaryasüktimukütvali recorded the sack of Srirahgam by 


Turushkas and its restoration by a Devadasi (Heterae). 


(2) Annals of Handé Anantapuram: It is not a literary work. 
It is a Kaifiyat collected by Mackenzie. 


(3) Inthe Kridabhiramamu of Vallabha, some aspects of the social 
life of the people of Warangal of the Kakatiya times is depicted. 
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(4) Inthe Haravilésamu dedicated to Avachi Tippayya Chetty, a 
big merchant who was the friend of the famous Reddi king, Komaragiri 
of Kondavidu, a number of places in the Far East with which he carri- 
ed on international trade are mentioned. Many of these places are 
identified by the Late Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma in his valuable 
work, the Reddi Kingdom. A few random verses of Srinatha are also 
noticed in this context. 


(5) The Raghunüthabhyudayamu of Veeraraghava Nayaka of Tanjore 
in Dvipada prosody refers to the glories of Raghunatha Raya and des- 
cribes the various palaces adorning his capital. Some interesting names 
of the palaces are Achyuta Rangakutamu, Madana Gopala Vilāsa 
Mandiramu, Sri Rama Saudhamu, and Vijayabhuvana Raja Védika. 
They served as halls for dance, dramatic preformances, poets’ gather- 
ings and other cultural activities. 


(6) The Tanjapurandhra Rajula Caritra: It is not a literary work but 
one of the local records collected by Mackenize. It gives some account 
of the Nayaks of Tanjore. 


(7) The Usapar:nayamu of Damera Anka Bhupala. His brother is 
said to have founded Chennapatnam. 


'"When pulicat (of the Dutch) and Mylapore (Santhome of 
the Portuguese) were destroyed in War, the ruler Ayya cons- 
tructed Chennapatnam with great pomp in memory of his 
farther's name." 


After Dr. Ayyangar, Fr. Heras brought out his work, the Aravidy 
Kingdom. In the literary sources mentioned by him the Telugu works 
noticed by Dr Ayyangar are only mentioned in addition to works of 
many non-Telugu languages. He made extensive use of the inscrip- 


tions and the records of the Portuguese and Jesuit Missionaries, etc. 


Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya meutioned some more Telugu works 
of historical importance in his book, the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagar. 
He made extensive use of the Ramaraüjiyamu. He also mentioned the 
work Aarnüta-Rüjula-Vrittintamu (probably a translation of Kozgudzsa 
Rüjakkal). He quoted some verses from Kalaüpurnodayamu and Kuvalaya- 
Svacaritramu referring to the shops set up to sell articles specially for 
purchases by the troops. In this context he has shown how ‘‘Sometimes 
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the Prabandhas serve to clear the obscure statements of the Portuguese 
writers.” He has also stated elewhere: “The Prabandha yields much 
interesting and useful information about the social and religious life of 
the people.” In a footnote he observed: “The credit of having first 
attempted to tap this source of information belonged to Mr. R. Ananta 
Krishna Sarma of the Mysore University.” Dr. Venkata Ramanayya 
mentioned Vennelaganti Suranna's Vishnu Puranümu. He belonged to 


Krishna Deva Ráàya's times. 


Besides the above mentioned historians, historical evidence from 
Telugu literary works is brought to light in the Raja Raja Narendra 
Sancika, Reddi Sañcikā, and Kükatiya Sañcikā edited and published by 
the Andhra Historical Society of Rajahmundry. At the 9th All India 
Oriental Conference, I read a paper on the ''Historical Importance of 
Narasabhüpaliyamu." The paper was subsequently published in 
P.R. Government College Magazine in 1959. 


Equally important is Kase Sarvappa's Siddesvara Garitramu, edited 
by Prof. Khandavali Lakshmi Ranjanam. It describes the origin of 
the Kakatiya kingdom, gives an account of the Kakatiya kings, parti- 
cularly, details of Prataparudra’s life. Kolani Ganapati Deva's Siva- 
tattvas@ramu has a preface (Introduction) which is very useful as a source 
for Kakatiya history. The Indukuüuru family connected with Kakatiya 
kings is described therein. R@ma-R@jiyamu or Narapati Vijayamu was 
written by Andugula Venkayya who dedicated itto a great grandson 
of Aliya Rama Ráyalu. In that work Araviti Bukka is described as 
Saluva Narasimha Pratisthapanacarya. The various titles of Ramaraju 
described in detail, all the battles won by him and conquests made by 
him prior to the battle of Tallikota which was not mentioned in that 
work. “The chief Pochiráju Narasa Ràju'" was a prominent local 
chieftain in the Vijayanagara empire and was closely related to the 
leading imperial family of the Aravidu kings. His mother and his wife 
were princesses of Aravidu family. As such he was greatly interested in 
the furthering of the power of Aravidu relations of the five brothers, 
sons of Sri Ranga. Venkatadri, the great general happened to be in 
power about this time in the region of Kurnool which included Tora- 
ganti Sima as well. So the ruler of Toragallu, Narasabhüpála appears 
to be assisting Venkatádri more and more. "''Ràmaràja's brother 
Venkatadri was in a position of authority in the Kurnool district where 
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he granted the revenue of a village to Brahmins.” That is why we find 
that the achievements attributed to Narasabhtpdla were those performed: 
by Venkatadri and Venkatádri must have had his assistance in accom- 
plishing them. These achievements were: 


(1) Narasabhüpala defeated Bartd Khan. 
(2) He helped Pinamulk to recover his position. 
(3) He had a title **"Gadikóta Sthapanacharya”’. 


Tirumala Raya fought with Barid Khan while he was in power in 
those parts and Narasa must have assisted him. In 1542 itself we 
hear of the war between the Deccan Sultans. Burham Nizamshah and 
Amin Bahid of Bidar in alliance attacked Adil Shah of Bijapur. In 
those circumstances, the Hindu leaders of Vijayanagar took advantage 
and defeated Barid Khan. The Pinamulk referred to may be identified 
with Ainul Mulk who rebelled against Adil Shah himself but was defeat- 
ed by the troops of Venkatadri (a fact mentioned by Ferishta and 
quoted by Sewell). Later he was again restored to power through the 
good services of Narasabhipala. 


The literary works mentioned above relate to Vijayanagar history 
though a few of them relate to the history of the other dynasties. Apart 
from these, the introductions of the following Telugu works of the 
different periods of Andhra History contain some historical material. 
(1) Nannaya's Mahübhüratamu, considered to be the first work in classical 
Telugu mentioned Raja Raja Narendra, the Eastern Chalukya king 
and alludes to the encouragement given to Vedic religion in that region 
where Jainism was patronised by his ancestors. (2) Nannechoda's 
Kumüra Sambhavamu refers to the Telugu Chodas and the evolution of 
Dési and Marga Kavitas in Telugu. (3) The introduction to Manchan's 
Keynra Bühucaritramu gives a good account of Velanati Cholas, their 
genealogy, conquests and good administration. (4) The periods of the 
Reddi and Padmaná&yaka ruling Chiefs have also some Telugu literary 
sources. Nissanka Lommana describes the valour and conquests of 
Doddà Reddi, brother of Veerabhadra Reddi. Poet Gaurana, the 
author of Hariscandra Nalépakhyinamu and Navanatha Carttra alludes to 
certain social conditions of the age like the prevalence of deceitful 
Purohits (Priests) and false astrologers. Matla Anantabhupaàludu of the 
Matla family described some facts of Vijayanagara history in his work 
Kükutsa-Vijayamx. 

8 
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After the decline of the Vijayanagara empire and before the advent of 
the British rule, the main part of the Telugu country was in the hands of 
the Nawabs of Golkonda. It is quite interesting to find that some of the 
Nawabs patronised Telugu poets and some Telugu kduyas were dedicated 
to them. Ponnikanti Telaganna's Yayüticaritramu was dedicated to Amir- 
khan, a General of Ibrahim. It was writtenin pure Telugu dialect 
(Achcha Telugu) excluding all words of Sanskrit derivations (7 atsamas). 
Ibrahim Kutub Shah was the most famous of the Nawabs of Golkonda 
and was a patron of the Telugu poet, Addanki Gangadhara Kavi who 
wrote the poem Tapati Samvaranamu and dedicated it to Sultan Ibrahim. 
In the introduction to the poem, the poet described the conquests of 
(Kutupana-Mulk) Kutub Shah who had three sons called Hyder 
Khan, Jamsat and Ibrahim, the defeat of Chitabkhan and the ''Oddes" 
(those of Orissa), the conquest of Kondapalli, the defeat of Barid and 
the Conquest of Adidam. The Kutub Shah-rulers were mentioned in 
those verses and these facts of history are corroborated by other 


SOUTCES. 


Telugu literature .was patronised in the further South by the 
Nayakas of Tanjore. There are two works: Tañjāvuri Rajula Kathz and 
Tanjaviirvi Vari Carttra. The work, Raghunathanityakabhyudayamu gives 
details about Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore. It was written by Vijaya 
Rághava Nayaka. Chémakura Venkata Kavi dedicated his well-known 
poem Vijaya Vilasamu wherein he mentioned the victories of Raghunatha 
over Pandya, Tundira and Népala (Jaffna) in the introductory verses. 
The introduction is of considerable historical importance as it referes to 
Telugu literature and architecture, Raghunatha constructed a beauti- 
ful palace called ''Vijaya Bhavanam’’ to immortalise his victories. 
Evidently the name of the palace was inspired by the name of the great 
hero of Chémakura Venkatakavi’s k@vya, Vijaya Vildsamu. The poet 
Purusottama Diksita wrote a play called Tanjapurainnadina Maha Na taka, 
which described the custom of the charity of food in those days. 


The Maratha kings of Tanjore were also great patrons of Telugu 
literature. King Shahaji was not only a patron but was a poet by him- 
self. Giri Raja Kavi's Samudra Caritramu and Sesácala Kavi's Shaharaja 
Vijayamu have historical value. Among the writings of Madura, the work 
of Visvanatha Nayaka’s Sthanapati, known as Raya Vücakamu is of great 
historical value. It gives an account of Krishna Deva Ráàya's military 
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exploits. Kumara Dhurjati’s Krishna Raya Vijayamu is said to closely 
resemble Raéyavacakamu in its contents relating to Krishna Deva Raya. 
Some other poets of Madura, were Lingana Makhi and Kameswara 
Kavi. Kameswara Kavi described the early reign of Chokkanatha of 
Madura in his work Dnumühütmyamu in prose and immortalised 
Muddalgiri (Alagiri). 


There is another work called Satyabhümüsüntvanamu published by 
Sringara Grantha Mala of Bandaru (Machlipatnam). It describes the 
genealogy of Muddalgiri. Another poet wrote some random verses (C@fu- 
vulu) in Utpalamalika metre describing the military exploits of Peddal- 
giri. A copy is in the Government Oriental Mss. Library. This poem 
was inscribed on the four walls of the T'anjore Fort. It narrates Peddal- 
giris victory over Ekoji, the general of the Sultan of Byapur who 
attacked the Fort of Tanjore. Muddalagiri was a scion of the family 
of the Nayaks that ruled over Madura. He was the son of Kumara 
Muddu Veerappa Nayaka (Muddu Veerappa Nàyaka II). Vijaya 
Ranga Chokkanátha was a great patron of Telugu literature — one of 
his Court poets Sanmukham Venkata Krishnappa Nayaka was the 
author of many works in Telugu prose including Jatmim Bhaüratamu. 
In the introduction to Jaimini Bhüratamu he has described in detail the 
family history of Vijaya Ranga Chokkanitha. It is interesting to find 
that Telugu prose writing was considerably more popular during the 
period of Madura Nayakas. It was a mixture of colloquial and classical 
literary Telugu. The R@ya Vacakamu and Jamini Bhtratamu are some 
examples. The Telugu prose of Jamini Bhüratamu is a highly polished 
and flowery language. A work of ‘“Vikatakavi’’ Gopalakavi is found 
in the Government Oriental Mss. Library. It is titled *' Madura Manga 
Pumscali Lila Vilasamu'', giving a prejudiced picture of the private life 
of a famous queen Mangamma who acted as regent for Vijayaranga 
Chokkanatha. There is also a view that it relates to the life of a court- 
esan, called Mangamma, and not that of queen Mangamma. But the 
popular view is that the poet was disaffected by Rani Mangamma and 
wrote in revenge attributing atrocities and immoral life to her. But 
historically she is regarded as a very able and good administrator. 


During the period of the British East India Company there 
are a few literary works which have some historical value. Poet 
Dittakavi Narayana Kavi wrote the work AKargaraüya Cartiramu which 
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referred to the history of the feudal chiefs of Bobbili and Vijaya- 
nagaramu and the battle of Bobbili (1757) which is well known in 
Telugu literature like the war in Palnàdu. The work, Palnz5 Vira 
Caritra is attributed to poet Srinatha. These two battles are popular 
themes of ballads and folklore in Telugu. 


During thelater period several Telugu books were written and 
dedicated to Zamindars. They have little value so far as political 
history is concerned except for the fact that they give genealogies of 
the Rajahs and Zamindars who where relics of feudalism in the Telugu 
and other South Indian regions. A later poet Rékapalli Somanatha- 
kavi wrote a poem Rukmivatiparinayamu. He belonged to the Satya- 
varam Samsthanam in Vizag district. The introduction to that work 
gives an account of the Payaka Rao family of Tuni (Payaka Rao Peta 
is on the other side of the Tandava river near Tuni in Vizag district). 
The Payaka Rao family got that name from the word ‘‘Payaka”’ mean- 
ing ‘‘not leaving" (the battlefield in fight). A scion of that family 
defeated Mukunda Bahu Baténdra without leaving the battlefield. 
The places of Satyavaram and Anakapalli were given to the Kakarla- 
pudi chiefs by Mohammad Kuli Kutub Shah of Golkonda. Sóma- 
natha Kavi lived in the court of Gdpala Rao Payáka Rao. 


All these literary works give a considerable account of the political 
events mostly of Andhra history and a few facts of South Indian history 
particularly from the time of the Chalukyans in the eleventh century to 
the end of the British period in the nineteenth century. In addition to 
these Telugu literary works, valuable historical information is available 
from other sections of Telugu literature, namely historical accounts, 
Kaifiyats, Satakas, folklore including the songs of bards (wandering 
minstrels), Jangam Kathalu, autobiographical sketches and travelogues. 
All these works and the indirect references in the Telugu Prabandhas, 
and Kávyas (particularly Basava Purünamu, A muktamülyada, Kalapurno- 
dayamu, Kamsavimsatt, Paricatantramu and Simhüsana-dvütrimsika) give 
details of the religious, social and economic life of the Telugu people. 
The great scholar, Suravaram Pratapa Reddi made a good use of 
Telugu literary works in the writing of his pioneer work, Andhrula 
Sanghika Caritra. ‘The aspects of religious, social and cultural history 
will be dealt with in the second lecture. 


SECOND LECTURE 


In the first Lecture, I referred to the Telugu literary sources use- 
ful for building up certain parts of the political and dynastic history of 
the Telugu kingdoms and the kingdoms of Tanjore and Madura. In 
this lecture I shall mention the other aspects of historical information 


available from the Telugu literary sources. 


Before taking up the purely literary works of historical value, 
mention may be made of the following five historical records which are 
of considerable value for studies in social history: (1) Velugoti Vari 
vamsüvali, edited by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya; (2) Raáyavücakamu pub- 
lished by the Telugu Academy, Kakinada. (Another manuscript with 
the title Rayavücakamuvantidi (No. 3986 in the catalogue of the Telugu 
Academy) is also available in Kakinada. It needs to be translated in- 
to English, edited and published. It mentions some events of Vijaya- 
nagara history of the post-Krishnadévaràya period and describes the 
manners and etiquette observed by the royal members of the families of 
Vijayanagara period. Unfortunately its narration is a confused account 
of the events of the period. It requires to be carefully sifted to cull out 
historical facts); (3) Karnata Rajula Caritra — Tanjavuru Ràjula Charita 
(vide Catalogue of Govt. Oriental Mss. Library); (4) Vennalakanti Sub- 
barao's Jeevita Caritra — life history; and (5) Yenugula Veeraswamy's 
Kütiyatra Caritra (English translation by Mr. P. Sitapathi, published 
by the State Archives, A. P. Government, Hyderabad). 


The literary works contain direct and indirect references to the 
religious, social and economic conditions of the contemporary life in 
the Telugu country during the period of the concerned authors. They 
can be classified under the following categories as in the case of the 


study of political history. 


I. The Mahàprabhandas and the other Mahakavyas. 
II. The Satakams (centuries of verses) and Cátuvulu (Ran- 


dom verses). 
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III. The Vithinatakas and Yaksaganams. 
IV. The Kaifiyats. 


V. Other historical records. 


Under the first category of literar  küvyas, the Prabandhas 
of the Vijayanagara and post-Vijayanagara periods throw indirectly 
light on the social, economic, and religious life of their contemporary 
times. In the preface to the edition of Siddesvara Caritra (by Dr. 
K. Lakshmi Ranjanam), the late P. Sreenivasachari pointed out the 
importance of this source: ‘‘While the direct contribution of history 
from literary sources is thus seen to be of little value, the indirect value 
to the historian of today of Telugu literature can hardly be over-rated. 
Not only does this study enable us to picture the social and religious 
milieu in which the characters of history lived and moved but the epi- 
logues and colophons of direct works often emboby valuable data on 
lineage and achievements of their authors and of their royal partons 
and these often supplement considerably the scrapy information drawn 
from inscriptions." Here, the following works may be mentioned as 
important ones: l. Srinadtha-Bhimakhandam-Haravilasamu, 2. 
Veethinatakamu, 3. Palnati Caritramu, 4. Basava Puranamu, 5. 
Panditaradhya Caritramu, 6. Krishnadévaraya’s Amukta Malyada, 
7. Pingali Surana's Kalapurnodayamu, 8. Tenāli Ramakrishna’s 
Panduranga-mahatmyamu, 9. Paramayogi Vilásamu, 10. Navachola 
Caritramu, 11. Acdryastktimuktavali, and 12. Hamsa-viméati. 


The Telugu poet Srinütha is a poet of a very high order and is 
known as Kavi-sarva-bhauma or the Emperor of poets. His poetical 
genius is above excellence. Apart from the poetic value of his works, 
most of his works have great historical value. He seems to have toured 
extensively the whole of the Telugu country and gave a graphic account 
of the various places in his work Bhiméévarapur@namu. He was a keen 
observer of men and matters, as a poet and an academic administrator 
too. His CZruvulu or random verses and the Vithinátakamu attributed 
to him, throw muchlight on the social and religious customs and per- 
sonal habits of the people at that time. His poem, Haravilasamu which 
is dedicated to a famous merchant Avachi Tippayya Chetti gives many 
details of the international trade carried on between Andhra country 
and the Far East. 
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Srinatha’s Bhimésvara Purünamu contains a detailed geograhical 
description of the entire area covering the present East Godavary dis- 
trict. In the colophon, there are references to the part played by the 
minister Anna Mantri, the achievements of Vema Reddi and Veera- 
bhadra Reddi. In the main story there is a description of the impor- 
tant places in Bhima Mandalam (the province of Lord Bhimeswara) of 
which the JDakshürümam was the centre. Most of the places were 
Saivite ksetras with the exception of a few Vaishnava kshetras like 
Sarpavaram. The main themes of Bhimesvara Purdnamu are Vyasa’s dis- 
satisfaction with Kasi (Benaras), his banishment from Káái, his travel 
in search of a great Savite Kshetra, and visit to Bhimesvara Daksha- 
rama, and the description of the greatness of Daksharama. Enroute 
from Kasi, Vyasa visits Puri, Srikürmam and Simhácalam (Vaishnava 
Centres) and enters Bhima-mandalam. He describes Pithapuram, 
Kumàárarümam (present Samalkota), Sarpavaram (near Kakinada), 
Sampara on the banks of Tulyabhaga river, a tributary of Godavari. 
The places mentioned by the poet were Palivela, Dakshárama, Sampa- 
rayapuram (Sampara), Pulagurti, Omkàrapuri, Sila, Kotipalli, Pattisa, 
Chalukya Kummáráráàma, Kundalamukham. There is mention of 
other famous Saivite centres, like Siddéhsvaram, Kotesvaram, Brahma- 
kapálamu, Soméswaramu, Ramatirtham. In the course of the descrip- 
tion of these places he mentions the agricultural products of these places 
in detail. Srinadtha’s another work called Harivilasamu is dedicated to a 
famous merchant, Avachi Tippaya Chetty, who not only carried on in- 
ternational trade from Andhra to the Far Eastern countries but also 
occupied a high place among the counsellors of the Reddi king. He 
was the friend of Kumaragiri. The following two verses are instances 
of the valuable information available from this work regarding econo- 
mic history of Andhra Pradesh. 


Gi) “Dévaya Chamisetti, the world known Expert, 
Friend of King Komaragiri, Jagada-Gopala-Raya- 
Véesya-Bhujanga, Pallavaditya Bhoodana Parasurà- 
ma, brought camphor trees from Panjara, Gold from 
Jalanogi, Elephants from Simhala, Good horses from 
Hurumanji, Perfumes from Góva, pure pearls from 


Yampa, Musk packs from Bhota and Silk cloth from 
China.'' 
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(ii) ‘‘Avachi Tippa, the best of Vaisya Caste skilfully 
gets Sandal Agaru, Camphor Saffron from Taruna- 
seerl, Tavai Gova, Ramanástana regions by sea on 
Kappali, Jongu, Valika, Sammanulu (all names of 
varieties of ships). Is he an ordinary person on this 
earth?” (z.e. He is an extraordinary man on this 
earth) — Srinatha’s Hara Vilàsamu — Avatarika. 


The late Sri Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma noticed the places 
mentioned in the above verses and identified them as follows in his 
work, The Reddit Kingdom: 


Places mentioned in the verses Identification 

Panjara Pansar, Sea-port in Sumatra. 

Jalandgi Jilito-Tengu in Malaya. 

Bangaru Molaka Moluccas Gold in Gronio. 

Simhalamu Ceylon. 

Hurmanzi Ormuz in Persian Gulf. 

Gova Goa. 

Yampa Jaffna in Ceylon. 

Chini China. 

Tarunasiri Tennasarima in Malayo Peninsula. 

Ramanastanamu Ramanna land in Pegu and Makan 
(Burma). 


Another work attributed to Srinatha, as his Vithi-Na@takam, is 
is Vinukond Vallabhamátya's Kridabhirümamu. It gives a deeri of 
Ekaśilā or Orugallu (Warangal) during the period of the Kakatiyas. 
As described in late M. Somasekhara Sarma’s Reddi Kingdom, it throws 
light on the social and religious life of the people at that time. It is 
said to be an adaptation of Rāvipati Tripurāntaka Kavi’s Przmübhi- 
rümamu. It is a variety of the ten Rüpakas (plays) ‘‘Vithi.’’ The theme 
is the visit of two friends Govinda Mancha Sarma (a Brahmin) and 
Tittibha Chety (a Vai$ya). It is a pleasure trip to the Telugu city 
(Andhra Nagara) Ekasila or Orugaliu (present Warangal). During 
the courses of the visit they describe a variety of things relating to the 
social and religious life of the’ city. The poetry is in many places 
obscene, sensual and grotesque. But as a graphic description of life in 
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the Telugu country it is an unparalalleled source of social history. It 
describes the beautiful buildings of the city including a clock in the 
centre of the city. During the course of the visit, the two travellers 
saw a number of scenes and described them, depicting the social life 
of those days. The descriptions cover a wide range and variety of men 
and matters, but most of them are in a way marred by amorous and 
sensual descriptions of women of various castes including brahmin and 
other communities. In addition to them there are descriptions of 
various professions like those of tailors, oilmongers, weavers, basket 
makers, snake-charmers, dancing girls and theatres and Heterae. There 
are description of cockfights, ramfights and festivals and processions 
held in honour of gods and local heroes. ‘There are references to diffe- 
rent religious sects in those days including Saivism and Jainism. "The 
visit to Ekasila or Orugallu city is described as “Andhra Nagara 
Yatra.’’ Inthe beginning there are references to superstitious prac- 
tices observed by the people. They are followed by descriptions of the 
dress-habits and demeanours of women of various castes and religions. 
The author describes women of bamboo-basket makers, oilmongers as 
well as those of Brahmin caste (of Andhra or Karnataka regions) with 
equal amorousness, There is the description of the bards narrating the 
heroic tales of Palanati heroes and Mylàru warriors, the local deities 
called Ekávirá, Màhurammáà, Rénuka, mother of Paraéuráma, and the 
different types of dances like those of Jakkula ladies, Akkalu (probably 
Saptamatrkas). In the description of the city there is mention of the 
various deities like Bhairava, Camundésvari, Virabhadra, Kumara- 
svàmi, Muslim mosques, Buddhist Vihüras, Pandava caves (connected 
with Jains), Vaishnava and Saiva temples. The fort of the king has a 
clock striking hours to indicate time to the people. There were board- 
ing and lodging, houses providing all amenities and cheap food. The 
existence of courtesans (Heterae) was a prominent feature of cities in 
those days. ‘There is description of the famous courtesan Mdachaldévi 
and her beautiful house which contained a hall of beautiful paintings. 
The snake-charmers, the goat fights, and the cock fights were the com- 
mon pastimes of those days. One unfortunate feature of those times 
was the weakness of all kinds of people to patronise prostitutes and 
in the process to impoverish themselves mortgaging their properties. 
Evidently money lending was a well established business in those days. 
The Kridabhiramamu remains to this day a very rare and useful Telugu 
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literary source for the social and economic history of the Kakatiya 
times. Another work of Srinatha, the Bhimesvara Purünamu besides 
being a religious poem is a reflection of the sociallife of the times in 
the area of Bhimamandalam comprising the present East Godavari 
district. It gives a vivid geographical description of the many pro- 
minent and prosperous religious centres of his times. Some of them 
have a continuity of tradition from his time to the present day and 
some of them remain as historic relics retaining only the religious tra- 
ditions. These places are Pithdpuram, Sarpavaram, Daksharamam, 
Soméswaram, Kotipalli, Kundaliswaram, Palivela, Pattisam, Sila, and 
Ràjahmahendravaram. It is not only today that this area is a fertile 
and prosperous area, but even in those days it yielded plenty. Not to 
speak of the many varieties of food grains in these areas Daksharamam 
was famous for its vast area growing areca nuts and betel leaves 
(.Nágavalli leaves) for Tàmbülam. Even to this day Daksharamam, 
Pithapuram and Tuni are famous for cultivation of betel leaves. 
There was large cultivation of sugarcane in those areas. Similarly now 
also there are big sugar mills in Pithapuram, Chellüru and other 
places in this area at present. Srindtha alludes to the luxurious and 
extravagant life of the people. The high standard of living maintain- 
ed by the courtesans of those days evidences this fact. In his own ro- 
mantic way, Srinatha attributes the enjoyment of life to the service of 
the Heterae of Daksharamam. Through the centuries till recent times 
there have been a large number of families of Dévadàsis living in 
Daksháàrámam and several of them enjoyed temple lands as Inams per- 
forming various types of temple services. 


The literary works of Krishnadévaraya’s age throw indirect light on 
the political, social and economic conditions of life of these times. Of 
these Krishnadevaraya’s Amuktamalyada@ is the most valuable. It gives a 
vivid picture of the life of the people of several communities, particularly 
the agriculturist classes, the economic policy of Vijayanagar rulers, the 
polity of Vijayanagar. The information therein is corroborated by the 
epigraphic and other archaelogical evidence relating to that period. 
His economic policy was one of the welfare of the people with a blend of 
the objectives of fy@ga and bhoga. The importance of agriculture was re- 
cognised. Facilities were to be given to the cultivator. Exploitation of 
the natural resources of the State was another important feature. Mining 


and afforestation were to be harnessed to improve the riches of the 
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State. Oppressive taxation was to be avoided to encourage the culti- 
vators. In Pingali Sürana's Kalüpürnodayamu, there is a reference to 
the specification of business communities. For example there were 
special traders and shops to serve the needs of the troops. There was 
reference to the merchants who had gone in advance of the army to 
set up small tents called ‘‘Asnugollanas’ and offered the necessary 
articles for sale for troops. Similar reference is found in the KuvalayZsva 
Caritramu regarding formation of shops where the troops could purchase 


all the necessary articles. 


Among the works that may be classed as historical poems, may be 
mentioned Kàse Sarvappa's Siddhesvara Caritra. It gives details of the 
origin of the Kakatiya family and the political conditions and dynas- 
tic conditions and dynastic relations of the Kakatiya period. This work 
is edited by Dr. Khandavalli Lakshmi Ranjanam. It covers the same 
ground as Jagga Kavi's Somadeva Rajiyamu. Somadeva is said to be 
the original founder of the Kákatiyas. According to Pratüfa Cartira 
of Ekamranatha, Somadévarája was an Andhra chief and Orugallu is 
mentioned as Andhra Nagara in the Kridübhirümamu. Again another 
work JVavacola Caritra of the poet Lingana is considered as an historical 
kavya, But it is more shrouded with legendary and religious material 
of a mythological nature except for a few scraps of historical informa- 
tion. Riadyavacakamu of Visvanatha Sthanapati gives an account of the 
economic conditions of the Vijayanagara empire as also details of its 
treasury and other related matters. A small but very interesting passage 
from it quoted below throws light on the political motives of Krishna- 
devaraya's conquests. 


Krishna Devaraya is said to have sent the following message to 
the ruler (Gajapati vanquished by him), through a messenger called 
Subuddhi, as follows: 


"We came here to show our valour. On the other hand we 
are not persons who came to take away the State. We allow 
Gajapati's kingdom to be ruled by him only. We shall pro- 


ceed to our own territory." 


This passage can well be compared with Samudragupta's motive 
of his military campaigns, indicated in the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta, ‘‘Who conquered and liberated" the kingdoms in- 


vaded by him. 
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A fragment of a similar work describing the customs of the 
Vijayanagara chiefs and protocol of their courts, (MSS. available in 
the Telugu Academy, Kakinada) is already mentioned in Lecture I. 


There is a type of local records called Kaifiyats which have great 
value particularly for local history. They were written in colloquial 
prose and recorded local traditions of concerned villages. Col. Mack- 
enzie rendered yeoman service to historical research by collecting these 
local records. These records give many details of political, economic 
and social conditions and supply many missing links. While it is not 
possible to give a survey of those Kaifiyats here, mention may be made 
of a few of them to illustrate their value. They give details and 
supply information which is ‘not available otherwise. For example 
Toragallu Kaifiyat gives an account of Toragallu Fort which was 
ruled by Narasa Bhūpāla of the Aravidu family and gives information 
to supplement the evidence available from the JVarasabhüpaliyamu. It 
gives details which are not otherwise available. The Dànavulapàadu 
Kaifiyat is very valuable for the history of Jainism in Andhra Pradesh. 
While Jain vestiges are abundant throughout many parts of Andhra 
Pradesh, the history of Andhra Jainism still remains to be in a skeleton 
form for want of literary sources to give it fullness. Danavulapadu 
was one of the most important centres of Jainism in Andhra Pradesh 
with a fairly considerable archaelogical evidence. The Kaifiyat of 
Danavulapadu gives a traditional account of the advent and the 
decline of Jainism in Andhra. Sri Vijaya, a general of Rashtrakita 
king, Nityavarsha Indra III voluntarily renounced the world to become 
an ascetic. Dànavulapádu and surrounding areas were centres of Jain- 
ism under the patronage of Ràshtrakütas. Several of these Kaifiyats 
are manuscripts. ‘They are in a deteriorating condition in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Mss. Library at Madras. They are being eaten by moths 
and white ants. Unless immediate steps are taken to make new copies 
of them and to preserve them, a valuable source of Andhra history will 
be lost. Similarly a few of these Kaifiyats give valuable information 
about the very puzzling history Trilocana Pallava or Mukkanti Kadu- 
veti whose nameis mentioned in most of the Telugu inscriptions. 
Sevaral local dynasties make proud mention of his name and trace 


their origin to him 


The various religious movements had their impact on the Telugu 


country. ‘Phe early movements of Buddhism and Jainism were wide- 
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spread in Andhra Pradesh during different periods but literary evidence 
regarding them is very scanty and scrappy. While Amaravati, 
Nagarjuna Konda, Jaggayya Peta in Guntur and Krishna districts and 
Adurru, Pithapuram in Godavari district were great centres of 
Buddhism where relics of Buddhist stipas are found, Jain vestiges are 
found extensively in East and West Godavari districts, Visakha district 
as well as in Mahaboobnagar, Nalgonda, Warangal, Hyderabad and 
districts of Rayalaseema. Rama Thirtham, Pithapuram, Aryavatam, 
Tallapaka, Penumanchili, Gudivada, Danavulapadu, Penugonda, 
Alir, Janagaon, Warangal, Mahaboobnagar are the more important 
places where Jain vestiges exist even today. But literary evidence about 
these movements is almost non-existent. The only references are those 
that are found in the descriptions of the struggle between these religious 
sects and other Hindu sects like Virasaivism and Vaishnavism. These 
references can be traced in the Basavapuranamu, the Krid&bhiramamu etc. 
But detailed references on the other hand are available about the Saiva 
and Vaishnava movements. In this category can be mentioned the 
following Telugu literary works: (1) Palan&ti Vira Caritra, (2) Basava 
Purünamu, (3) Panditüárüdhya Caritramu, (4) JNavanütha Caritra — (all 
Saivite works), (5) Acürya-sükti-muktüvali, and (6) Paramayégi- 


vildsamu — (both Vaishnava works). 


The Battle of Palnádu is said to be not merely a family feud for 
political power and territorial aegrandisement, but a conflict between 
two religious factions of Saivism and Vaishnavism. It was more than a 
religious conflict. There were elements of struggle for social change. 
The “‘Chapa Kudu” incident (interdining of various castes 2.e., partak- 
ing of food sitting in a single line, showing equality of persons of diffe- 
rent castes Including the outcastes, the present scheduled castes) is an 
example of the advocacy of social equality. The Basava-purinamu and 
Panditaradhya Caritra have references to the struggle between Jains and 
Saivites, the attack against Jains of Gujarat by Saivite leaders from the 
South and similar events, Basava’s attack against the Kalachuri king 
Bijjala and the spread of Saivism in the Deccan are glorified in Pandi- 
taradhya Carttra. Besides references to religious movements, these two 
works describe activities of entertainment. The Saivites organised 
various popular entertainments to spread the Saivite religion among 
the masses. It was a custom for devotees to keep awake throughout 
the Maha Sivaratri night. For this purpose there were dramas, dances, 
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musical performances like Bhajans. The themes of the RamZyana and 
the Mahabharata were enacted as dramas. There were puppet shows 
and musical performances on various musical instruments like 
Damaruka, Muraja, Bhéri Pataha, Kahala, blowing instruments like 
flutes, horns, and conches. They played with small bells tied to their 
legs to the accompaniments of big drums (Runjalu), cymbals, small 
hand-bells, etc. These pastimes were mentioned in the Palanüti-vira- 
carttra also. The Odayanambi-vildsamu and the  Paramayogi-vilüsamu 
deal with the lives of Vaishnava saints and shrines. Another work 
ÁAcürya-sukti-mukiàvali deals with the spread of Vaishnavism in the 
Telugu country. It recounts the event of the sack of Sri Rangam by 
the Turushkas. Besides religious information, some of these works 
contain descriptions of the manners and habits of people of the various 
regions during their time. For example, the Odayanambi vilésamu con- 
tains descriptions of the features of the people of Andhra, Gurjara, 
Kalinga and other regions. Typical Andhra way of life is picturised 
in the following substance of a verse from the Odayanambi-vilasamu. 


Some of those characteristics seem to be present even now in Andhras. 


“Eating food consisting of fresh rice, vegetables, Babbatlu, Boorelu 
(sweet preparations), sugar, curd va Tas, ginger, milk cream, sweet curd, 
bengal-gram dal puddings, spices like pepper, as of a tida, jirakam, frag- 
rant ghee, chewing frequently betels, wearing shawls and shirts, apply- 
ing sandal paste to the body with a posse of warlike temperament, with 
hasty and offensive expression in words, beautiful hair style and grace- 
ful gait, men and women in the midst of plenty in the Andhra king- 
dom" (which was seen). 


The Paramayogivilasamu refers to Ramaraya’s war with Muslim 
ruler. It belongs to the sixteenth century.  Itisthe work of Timma- 
nrpala, chief of Kondavidu. Vaishnavism enjoyed considerable pat- 
ronage during the time of Krishnadévaraya and his successors, parti- 
cularly the Aravidu kings. ‘The theme of Krishnadevaráya'/s master- 
piece Amuktam@lyad@ itself centres round the lives of the Alvàrs while 
Kolani Ganapathi Deva’s Sivayegasiramu refers to Saivism of the 
Kakatiya time and Indultri family. 


Telugu literary sources giving evidence of the social life of the 
Telugu people are fairly abundant. The social conditions in the 
Telugu country can be inferred from the descriptions in the 
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kāvyas. Caste system was the predominant feature of the Telugu 
country and it was not only rigid but also showed a gradual degenera- 
tion in the performance of caste duties. This fact was lamented by 
many poets. Rise of many sub-castes based on professions and regions 
was acomman feature of the medieval time. Besides many Praban- 
dhas, one k@vya called the Hamsavimésati isa very valuable source of the 
social history of the Telugu country. Another Telugu &Zoya, the Simha- 
sana-doütrimsat also is a similar work, though not of equal value. 


Poet Gaurana, described in a verse the deceitful Brahmin Purohits 
and the quack astrologers. Later we find a detailed description of 
how the Brahmin priest became degenerate as described in the Hamsa- 
vimsati (II-152) the subtance of which is as follows. According to 
Hindu tradition the Brahmin holds a high place of honour and integ- 
rity without seeking any office of profit. But, the degenerate Brahmin 
described in this verse followed a different way of life stooping to a low 
level to earn. money. 


“The disreputable Vaidika (priest) announces the Almanae 
(at every house), begs for alms openly in the Bazars, sprinkles 
enchanted rice on the heads of rich householders as blessing 
obtaining gifts from them, hangs upon royal courts at times of 
eclipses and Sukranti festivals, accepts all kinds of danas (pay- 
ments received to absolve the sins and evil influences of the 
donors which will be transferred to the receiving priest), waits 
at pilgrim centres with ¿čla (sesamum) seeds and darbha grass 
to chant mantras and perform obsequious rites and collect 
coins in return, sells sacred threads, performs Japas for many 
to allay the grahas (planets) and to ward off their evil influn- 
ence serves as coffin bearer of human corpses, accepts mean 
gifts and makes a living in those days." 


(All these acts are considered as mean professional acts of Brahmins 
who degrade themselves for lucre.) 


The Hamsavimíalti of Ayyalaraju Narayana of the seventeenth 
century is a mine of information for the study of the habits, customs, 
types of living ofthe various castes as also of the social life of the 
people of those days. ‘The author mentions many of the new profes- 


sional castes including those that came into existence after the advent of 
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the Moslems. Most of these are regarded as belonging to the group 
of Sudra communities. They are: Kamma, Velama, Sali (Weaver), 
Satana, Satani (Vaishnava Sudras), Golla (shepherds), Balija (Cultiva- 
tor), Kummara (potters), Vala Ganda Besta (fishermen), Kammari 
(blacksmith), Vadrangi (carpenter), Kala Kanchara (brass-smiths), 
Agasale, Vadesale, Katika Bhattu (eulogising bards), Jandri, Togata, 
Gàndla (street-gymnasts), Citrakara (painters), Vandi Magadha 
(announcers at royal courts), Vaitalika (that wake up the kings and 
aristocrats early in the morning with their songs of invocations), Jains, 
Gurjaras (The Gujaratis had spread their trade in the South already by 
that time and lived as a community in towns as at present), Chatra 
Jatulu (different castes like drum beaters, umbrella-holders etc., belong 
to professions connected with emblems of royalty), Boyi, Eruka, 
Yénadi, Jilageri vari Vannagatti, Thambala (folksingers),  Ediga 
(tappers), Médara (bamboo-makers), Ksheera Mashti (wrestlers), Odde 
(massagers from Orissa), Upparlu (earth-diggers), Asidharaka (sword- 
carriers), Mylaru Manneri (warrior classes), Talari (executioners), 
Turaka Pinjara (Moslem bed-makers), Vipra Vinoda (brahmin jokers), 
Demmari, Dommiga (street players and rope walkers), Bommalátaváru 
(puppet-show teams). Generally these different communities lived in 
different streets or areas of towns and villages and lived in houses with 


characteristic features of their own. 


While the Kridabhirüámamu described the women of some of these 
communities, the Mamsavimsati described the houses and modes of 
living of persons of different communities. (Vide: The Pada Niyogi 
(V-26-27), Vai$ya (Merchant shop), Nindya-Vaidikudu (degenerate 
priest-already quoted), Balija Chetty (V-95), Sale (weaver), Agas4le 
(Goldsmith) (V-181 and 182), Kummari (V-40).) Similar descriptions 
of different social groups are found in other kdvyas also. The Janga- 
mulu (the Saivite priests) are described in the Rajasekharavilüsamu. 


Another interesting passage in the Hamsavimsati relates to the vari- 
ous administrative professions in vogue in those days. The ruling chiefs 
and kings of those days maintained a retinue of officers who were paid 
in cash or by land assignments. Most of these posts ranged from em- 
ployees required in State departments like treasury, defence, court, 
etc., to conventional departments which were needed for the king's 


personal services, for the royal household, etc. The work mentions 
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seventy-two categories of public and private servants who were found 
necessary for the State. They are: Guru (the king’s high priest and 
teacher), Mahapradhana (Prime Minister), Samanta (Minister), Senā- 
pati (Commander-in-Chief), Dvarapalaka (Door-keeper), Avasariksha 
Chaktika Nirdharika (announcer of time and engagements), Ganaka 
(Accountant), Lekhaka (record writer and keeper)  Vidvümsaka 
(Pandit), Devatarcaka (the worshipper of the gods and deities), Mala- 
karaka (garland-maker), Parimala-káraka (perfume maker), Gosthà- 
dhikára (Director of cows and cowsheds), Aévàdhikàra (Director of 
horses), Bhandagaradhikara (Director of treasury), Dhanyddhikara 
(Director of foodgrains), Angaraksaka (Body-guards) Süta (Chario- 
teer), Sida (Incharge of kitchen), Bhetalemata (Ghost Sorceror), Tàm- 
bülika (betels-bearer), Tálavrntika, (fan-puller), Naravahaka (Human- 
carrier), Chatrika (Umbrelia-holder), Damarika (drum-beater), Kalan- 
chika (Artist), Saravahaka (arrow-bearer), Kiramàlika ( parrot-holder), 
Padukadhara (sandal-bearer) Nartaka (dancer) Gayaka (Musician), 
Vainika (lyre-players), Sakunika (diviner of auspicious times), Vaitdlika 
(announcer of royal arrivals & morning awakener), Stutipátaka (praise- 
singer), Parihasaka (Joker/clown), Ksauraka (barber), Rajaka (washer- 
man), Sanchika, Charma-sainskaéraka (maintainer of sanitation), 
Mudradhikara (keeper of seal), Purapáalaka (city administrator), Vana- 
palaka (director of gardens), Janavaidya, Aévavaidya, Pa$suvaidya 
(director of Medicine, Director of Veterinary services and officers for 
animals and horses), Bherivadaka  (drum-beaters), Murajavadaka 
(Player of muraja), Kumbhakara (potters), Citrakaraka (painter), Vyà- 
vaharaka (officer in charge of animals and birds), Phaniháraka (serpent- 
killer), Ugránáüdhikára Vaisya (Vaisya, director of shops) etc. This 
long list shows how a variety of departments were in existence for the 
king, his court and personal services for him and also for the State. 


The Hamsavimsati mentions a number of musical instruments in 
vogue. A variety of drums (percussion instruments, wind and stringed 
instruments) were in use. The Paln@tiviracartira mentions a number 
of these mostly used in warfare, namely, Dhamayeelu, Muraja, 
Booralu (blowing horns). Pétudharalu, Kahala, Kinkinikali, Kommulu, 
Sankhams (conches), Sonnaijolu (Shenoy bands), Murali, Mukhavina, 
Tappetalu (cymbals), Dolu (big drums), Tammatamulu, Váranamulu 
Runjalu, Kanaka Tappetalu (golden cymbals), Ciégantalu, and Ciru 


gantálu (small bells) — The Hamhsavimsati (canto IV-19, V-333). 
10 
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The later Telugu works mention more varieties, e g. in the Narasabhiipa- 
larajiyamu (Siri preggda Dharmayya) while describing marriage proces- 
sion, the names of the previous instruments are mentioned along with 
some other new instruments. These were — ‘‘Doodumuiu, Sosayeelu, 
Tashámarapalu, Arabbi bajalu.’’ The last two indicate the impact of 
Islamic influence on musical culture both by their names as well as by 
the persons who usually play on them. A number of varieties of the 
stringed lyre were mentioned, the most prominent of them being 
Ravana Vina. Such information is of considerable use in the study of 
the history of musical instruments in the South. 


The Hamsavimsatz abounds in details relating to the domestic life 
of the people in those days. The varieties of categories of eatables are 
described in canto-IV, verse 105. The varieties of pickles for which 
the Andhra is well known, are mentioned in canto-IV, verse 135. The 
ornaments worn by the people are mentioned in canto-II, verses 144, 
190 and canto-IV, verse 38. Sixteen types of dances are described in 
canto-V, verse 122. Similarly different musical instruments noticed pre- 
viously are listed in canto-IV, verse 19 and canto-V, verse 333. The 
sports and pastimes of aduits and children are described in canto-II, 
verse 5 and canto-III, verse 148. 


It is interesting to find that about 116 varieties of paddy are men- 
tioned as being cultivated in those days. It shows what a high standard 
of agricultural development was reached by the farmers of the Telugu 
country. As many of the names of the varieties of paddy have basic 
Telugu words (Desiya words) it may be taken that they are grown in 
the Telugu area. There is a long verse (Sisa-malika) 7.¢., Sisa meter 
mentioning all these names and it is transliterated as below: “Bangarul 
Teegalu, Gangajalamulu, Kasturi Nigarulu, Kataka Sarulu, Appapu- 
rajanalu, Enungu kommulu (Ivory teeth of the elephant), Malle siri 
gandhulu, Udana Gandhulu, Elika Rajanalu, Gutti (bunchi), Balgut- 
tulu, Isvarapriyamulu (pleasing to Gods), Ravipurájanalu, Ratna 
sarulu, Kusuma Poorájanalu, Kasturipattelu, Gandhasarulu, Mandi- 
gandralu, Nagamallelu, '"Theegemallelu, Krishna-Nilamalu (Krishna- 
katukulu — the name ofa variety of rice sold in Godavari district), 
Vélukadalu, Manmatha-banalu (the weapons of the Cupid), Maru- 
vonpu Molagolukulu (Molagolukulu is a popular variety of rice in 
Nellore district), Sanna Mámangelu, Zunnu-Brálu, Ponnapu rajan4lu, 
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Punugu rajanalu, Uddu Bralu, Arallu, Muthyalasaralu (Garlands of 
pearls), Sanna Südulu (fine needles), Pachchagannerlu, Kodandara- 
mulu, Késarulu, Ràyasarulu, Chandravankalu (Crescents), Zeeni- 
Sarulu, Kambhojulu, Vangaku Budamalu (Budama is now a variety of 
coarse rice), Poga-Bralu, Zilakarra Rajanalu, Chinta Puvvulu, Goru 
Rajanalu, Buda Prdl-rajanalu, Ramabhdnalu, Rekkamulu, Venna 
Muddalu (Cream-balls), Chilma budamalu, Daluvalu, Goppa Kayalu, 
Baluguttulu, Palamigadalu, Sri Rangalu, Kamadarlu, Rekka Palalu, 
Kaki Rekkalu, Pushpa-Manjarulu, Sita Bhogasarulu, Gauri Kum- 
kumalu, Ramapendli Kodukulu, Pichuka Goollu, Prayagalu, Gojju 
Bralu, Garuda Sarulu, Potuganti Neerajanamulu, Moduga Todi- 
malu, Muduka Sarulu, Pachcha sarulu, Reddipàálavankalu, Sukha- 
Bhogulu, Pachchakapürapu sarulu, Nivvarülu, Dabbanáalu, Neeruka- 
vulu, Gazu Kapparalu, Kuruvadalu, Kanta-Sarulu, Salankulu, Alugu 
Rajanamulu, Sambavalu (modern Samba variety of paddy), 
Avasaradarlu, Mohanapu sarulu, Mani sarulu, Masarulu, Manke- 
malu, Gadapu Theegelu, Madipralu, Déva Sarulu, Lathikalothialu, 
Lakshmi Manogarulu, Bharati Sésalu (the rice showered on Sarasvati's 
head at the time of her wedding), Bahupurulu, Vajrapudalukulu, 
Vasana Rajanalu, Javvaji-Vankelu, Gavva Sarulu, Sampangi poosa- 
rlu, Zazi Ràjanalu, Gambura Ráàjanalu, Kannesarulu, Thumma 
Poorájanülu, Animudu Konigelu, Jeenuvamukkelu, Chiluka mukkulu 
(parrot's nose) Edukarralu, Vankalisuka-Rajanamulu, Punigolla 
Vankelu, Pogada Sarulu, Zilitogela Rájanamulu, Nalla varulu, Thella 
Nalla Chennangulu, Theeva Sarulu, etc. ((Fhe English meanings of a 
few of the above names are given in brackets to indicate the imagina- . 
tive names given to the varieties of paddy). This astonishing list of 
names of paddy varieties grown can very well be of use to our agricul- 
tural departments in naming the new varieties of paddy, the cultiva- 
tion of which is being encouraged. 


There is also mention of the Flora and Fauna in Canto-V as 
also the names of the various rivers, but that information does not 
have a specific bearing on the historic references to South India in 


particular. 


The descriptions of the houses of the various castes were typical 
in the middle ages and they were described not only in the Hamsa- 
vit gati but also in other k@vyas. Brahmin house, Merchant (beri) house, 
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Balija house, Oilmonger’s house (Tilaghatuka) were mentioned in the 
Hamsavimsati. Reddi's house is described in the Sukasaptati. The 
shepherd house is described in many of these works. The Ràüja$ekhara- 
vildsamu gives a graphic description of the wandering (Jangama) priest 


(canto-I, verse 167). 


Mathematics (Gan?ztamu) was an important study not only for the 
study of sciences like astronomy and astrology but also for administra- 
tive purposes. ‘Those well versed in mathematics could reach high 
posts in the State. As evident from the literary sources, many of the 
famous ministers of those days like Anná Mantri were experts in 
Ganitam. Pavuluru Mallanna's Ganita Süstramu was an adaptation in 
Telugu of the Lilàvati Ganitam. 


Information of historical geography is available from these literary 
sources. The Hamsaviñséati mentions a number of prominent towns in 
canto-V, verse 359, but it is a jumble of towns in Andhra as well as 
those north and south to them. In this respect, the Telugu work, the 
Chennapur ivilasamu (published in 1940) of Matukumalli Narasimha Sástri, 
court-poet of Bommadevara Nagabhtpala, a Zamindar of Valluru 
(about 1863 A.D.), is aninteresting work giving many details of Madras 
city and the area of the Presidency. 


"Eranayur, Kattivaka, Adyar, Ven Elambur, Tiruvattür, Raya- 
pettah, Tiruvallikkeni (Triplicane), Chepauk, Purasavalkam, 
Parangi Konda (St. Thomas Mount), Krishnampet are the sur- 
rounding sub-divisions" of Madras (Fort St. George being the 
main part in the heart of the city). 


The following were twentytwo districts of Madras Presidency in the 
middle of the nineteenth century: 


‘“Kumbakonam, Kallikota (Calicut), Kurnola, Bellary, Chit- 
tur, Sélam, Cuddapah, Kabadala Bandaru, Canara, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Trichinopally, Coimbatturu, Manja Kuppamu, 
Chengalpattu, Nellore, Guntur, Bandaru (Krishna district), 
Rajamahendravaramu, Visakhapatnamu, Srikakulam, Gan- 
jamu”. 
Chennapuri is the capital for all these districts. This information will 
be ofuse in the comparative study of the evolution of the present 
districts (administrative sub-divisions). 
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The commercial activity of the Port of Madras is described in the 
Cennapurivildsamu in canto-III, vesse 8, which means: ‘‘The flashes of 
the cloth of the flags on the top of the staffs of the Sea Customs office 
indicate to the citizens, the arrival of the ships from the well-known 
coasts of the Ports of Korangi, Bangal, Goa, Burma, Bombay, Mormein, 


Rasangi.”’ 


There was extensive international trade between the various sea- 
ports and Madras in those days during the British regime though it was 
more to the benefit of the British. Some of the towns mentioned in the 
Hamsavimsati belonged to a period of transition from prominence to 
decline and some of them continued to be prominent and develop fur- 
ther later. They are: Rayadurg, Gooty, Rayavellore, Anegondi, 
Golkonda, Paithan, Masulipatnam, Srirangapatnam, Chenji, Kanchi, 
Aurangabad, Daulatabad, Gadag, Bidilkota, Kalyan, Sholapur. 
Madura, Kolhapur, Kondavidu, Tanjore, Udayagiri, Mysore, Penu- 
gonda, Mangalagiri, Saidapura, Dévarakonda, Récherla, Nandyala, 
Chennapatnam, Kumbakonam, Chittoor, Tiruchi, Korukonda, etc. 
(The Hamsavimésati, canto-V, verse, 358). 


Other aspects of the social life and culture can be gleaned from 
other Telugu literary works. Domestic life of the Telugu people is 
described in the BÁogarà]1yamu, and the Rasikajanamanobhirüámamu. Scraps 
of information are available about the beautiful palaces of the rulers of 
Tanjore which are mentioned in the Raghunathibhyudayamu (Dwipada) 
and the Vijayaviladsamu. Those palaces were constructed for specific cul- 
tural activities. They were: ‘“‘Achyuta Ranga Kootamu, Madana 
Gépa Vilàsa Mandiram (it was a Natyasala, a drama and dance hall 
and place to entertain poets), Srirdmasaudhamu, Vijaya-Bhuvana- 
Raja-védi, etc." Some of these have been immortalised by associa- 
tion with poets, e.g., “‘Bhuvanavijayamu” of Krishna Devaraya was 
famous. The poem, the Ra/gürüyacaritra is not only useful for the study 
of the history of Bobbili and Vijayanagaram feudal chiefs but also throws 
light on the type of warfare and weapons used in those days of transi- 
tion from medieval to modern warfare (use of Suran Ammunition, etc.) 


(Rangüraya Caritra, canto-III, verses 59, 61, 89). 


The number of regional languages known by the thirteenth century 
itself are mentioned by Srinàtha while describing the linguistic talents 
of the minister, Anna Mantri. He described even the beautiful hand- 
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writing of Anna Mantri. In those days when there was no printing 
facility, beautiful calligraphy was considered a qualification. Even if 
he writes in Persian the shape of the letters written on the paper isa 
sight of feast for the eyes." (Bhimesvara Purünamu, canto-I, verse 75). 
He could speak fluently in the following languages. 


“In the conversations with Anna Mantri, terms of Arabic, 
Turushka, Gaja, Karnata, Andhra, Gandhara, Gurjara, 
Malayalee, Saka, Sindu, Sauvira, Barbara, Karahata langua- 


ges are found in an astonishing manner." 


The knowledge of these languages and the use of ink and paper were 


well known in the Telugu country by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 


Not only the literary works but also the folklore is found to be a 
useful source of history. The many ballads like Jangam Katha, Burra 
Katha Bobbili Pata — different varieties of songs stories and narratives — 
were a popular media of the Puranic, traditional and heroic tales. 
They were sung by street singers and bards who gave performances, 
entertained and enlightened the educated and illiterate as well. 


The Painati Yuddhamu is a ballad woven round the fight between 
Nagamma and Brahma Naidu of Macherla and Gurajala area. It 
was woven into an epic story resembling the Mahābhārata war. ‘The 
Bobbilt Katha is the story of the fight between the Rajahs of Vijayana- 
garam and Bobbili, the vassals of the Nizam. The French general 
Bussy interfered at the instance of the Nizam, helped Vizianagaram 
and caused the destruction of Bobbili Fort. The Desingaraju-katha 
deals with the chiefs of the Fort of Chenzi. The Katamràüju-katha deals 
with the heroic story of Katamraju and the fight for the cattle wealth. 
The Sarva-papadu-kath@ is popular in the Telangana area. In the tale 
of Balanagamma, there is a reference to the Fort of Panagallu. The 
Maratila-katha refers to the vandalism of the Pindaries or the raids of 
Marathees. Some of the ballads like the Kamamma-katha throw light 
on the social conditions of the times. The tale of Kamamma is an in- 
stance of the persistence of the custom of “Sati”? in rare instances long 
after it was prohibited by an act of the Government. Kámammà seeks 
permission from the Collector of Kakinada for self-immolation or ‘Sati’ 
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superceding the prohibitive Act. All these ballads throw some light on 
the local history of the Telugu couniry. 


Apart from the literary works mentioned already, there is a sec- 
tion of Telugu literature called ‘Satakamulu’ which has grown  consi- 
derably from the 18th century and part of which has value as a source 
of history. <A Sataka is a poem of a century of verses, though there 
may be deviations from this number. Most of these are subjective and 
at the end of each verse, there is a line or a word or a group of words 
in the form of an invocation. The Satakamu usually takes the name 
of that invocatory word. It is a sort of burden of the verse and is 
called ‘‘makuta’’ (head). It is like a lead to the verse, though it is at 
the end of the verse (usually addressed by the poet to himself or to the 
deity he worships, or to a generic term). The theme is not usually 
a tale or story butis a bunch of thoughts, the out-pourings of his 
heart relating to men and matters. They can be classified as (1) ethi- 
cal, (2) philosophical, (3) social, (4) religious, (5) satirical, and 
(6) historical. In this context, we are concerned with those ‘‘Satakams’’ 
which have a historical value. Historical ‘Satakams’ and satirical 
‘Satakams’ come under this category. 


. One of the earliest Telugu Satakams is the Sivatattvasd@ramu of Malli- 
karjuna. Another is the Sarvésvara-satakamu. They are addressed to 
Siva and mention the importance and teachings of Virasaivism. The 
Vrsüdhipa-$atakamu also belongs to’ this category. Scraps of political 
and ethical information are available from a few verses of Badde 
Nrpala. The Sumatt-satakamu is a very popular Sataka. The crown of 
the Sataka literature is that of Vemana. His verses are not merely in 
centuries. ‘They are said to be in thousands. Vemana is a great 
mystic, thinker, a social rebel who decried the false and superstitious 
social practices in vogue, in the name of religion. His verses are preg- 
nant with practical wisdom and rational thought and they expose the 
social evils prevalent in his day. He is said to belong to the Reddi 
family and to i5th century. In fact his utterances are the (morning) 
Clarion Call for social change in the middle ages in a society that lost 
much of its rational vitality. The language is very simple and the 
expression is very clear and direct. His verses have become so popular 
that it is no exaggeration to say that there is no individual literate or 


literate in Andhra area not, at least, knowing a few of his verses. It may 
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be poetically stated that in the Telugu land, there is no human being 
who is not even once drenched in rain drops or who has not known a 
single verse of Vemana. ‘The pretensions of the priests, and the evils of 
the caste system were rationally exposed by him. Toa student of 
Andhra social history, Vemana’s verses are a very useful source. A 
good number of them are translated into English and are available 
through C. P. Brown's translation. Mr V. R. Narla, a noted journa- 
list has brought out a critica! monograph on Vemana and published it. 
There are a few historical Satakams. A poet of the 17th century 
Challa Pérayya Kavi wrote the Bhadragiri-séatakamu. It was written 
when the Moslems invaded Bhadracalam, the famous Sri Rama-Kset- 
ram. The verses refer to the atrocities of the Moslem raid. There is 
another Satakam called the Visvesvara-satakam. There are references to 
the Mogul emperor constructing a Mosque at Kasi, the great Hindu 
sacred place. It was written by Velpuri Vissanna. A poet, Rachuri 
Lakshmanadasu described the political and social conditions of R ája- 
mahendravaram in the time of the English East India Company. It 
is addressed to the local deity Syámalámbà, whose temple exists in a 
prominent part of the town of Rajamahendravaram even to this day. 
Another Satakam called the Satrusamhara-satakamu mentions Auranga- 
zeb’s raid on Tirupati. The Paícima-ranga-satakamu refers to an Ikkeri 
chief persecuting Brahmins. 


The themes of the Satakams are mostly stotras of their favourite 
Gods or mora] axioms or religious thought and outpourings of the 
authors’ hearts. Some great poets wrote these Satakams intending 
them as popular and powerful media exposing the misdeeds of cruel 
administrators, who happen to be their contemporaries. Some used them 
as satires of the evils of the degraded social life of contemporary times. 
Adidam Surakavi's Rémalingésa-satakamu and Kuchmanchi Timma 
Kavi's Kukkutesvara-satakamu belong to this category.  Simhüdri-nara- 
simha-£atakamu, Saheb Rama Ràmanna's Sitüpatisatakamu, Gopalakrsna- 
mürti-satakamu reflect contemporary social life and expose satirically the 
evils therein. Most of these Satakams relate to the period between the 
17th and 20th centuries. Adidam Sürakavi is a very famous poet who 
belonged to Rámachandrapuram in the Vizianagaram Zamindari 
area of Visakhapatnam district. He lived in the time of Pusapati 
Vijayaràma-Gajapati's diwan, Sitárámarájà, cruel and corrupt admi- 
nistrator who never hesitated to indulge in any malpractice in the 
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management of the affairs of the Zamindari. Poet Stra Kavi, an ins- 
pired poet could not keep quiet looking at Sitaramaraju’s maladmini- 
stration. He was a fiery poet and he exposed the tricks of Sita- 
ramaraju in a host of hard-hitting verses in the &zmal?ngesa-satakamu 
with its Makuta "'Rüamalingesa-rümacandrapuravZsa". His rebuke to 
anyone was like the stroke of a hammer of a goldsmith ''Sürakavi-tiftu 


Kamsüli Sutti Pettu”. Here is an example: 


“O Ramalingega presiding at Ramachandrapura; nobody is 
competent to gift a land but everybody is competent to 
deprive the land of others. No one(minister) mentions (to 
the Maharajah) the sad plight of villages, crops failed, but 
everybody can recount the villages where crops have abun- 
dant yield. No one informs (the Maharajah) about the poor 
but every one can count the wealth of the rich. None is cons- 
cious of the immorality of his own spouse but everyone will 
be an elder to judge the sin of other men’s wives. This is 
the way of the rogues and there is no point in blaming such 
villain. On the other hand the kings that place power in the 
hands of such fellows are to be found fault with by good 
poets.” 


Strakavi is such an emotional poet that he does stop with blaming 
bad Governors. He blames the Gods with equal fury for not stopping 
the devastation caused by Nature. Once there were big floods over- 
fiowing the fields of his village and destroying the crops. He found fault 
with Ganga ''the Goddess of water" in harsh terms and asked her to 
recede and savethe people. Both these admonitions indirectly on the 
rulers and directly on elements of Nature are believed to have their 
desired and salutary effects. In another verse, he pictured the society 
of these days and decribed that the serveral groups of society did not 
hesitate to spend their money on all and sundry, but, none would 
patronise good poets. 


“The patronage of weavers goes to Jangams; the landlord 
patronised the drum-beater (Pamba a kind of drum). The 
farmer’s gifts go to Dasari (Vaishnava street-singer). The 
shepherds encourage the party of Pichchugunti, a kind of 


singers. The merchants’ money is spent on the prostitutes...... 
11 
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The money of the Gujarati money lenders will finally reach the 
hands of thieves. There is no one to gift his money to poets. 
The Vaisyas (merchants) show some liberality at the time of 
marriages, but the rulers stoop to spread their cloth to collect 


even that money of the Vaisyas.”’ 


In this verse the various professionals in the villages like Jangams, 
Dàsaris, Bhajan-parties and other folk-entertainers are said to be 
patronised by different sections of society like farmers, shepherds, pro- 
stitutes according to their religious and social leanings. This is a pic- 


ture of life in the society of those days. 


There is another section of Telugu literature in which the begin- 
nings of the early Telugu drama are seen. It consists of Vithi-Natakas 
and Yakshaganas. They reached the high watermark of their growth 
during the period of Nàyak rulers and Mahratta rulers of Tanjore. 
The themes of some of the Yakshaganas are historical like Vijaya- 
raghava-Nayaka’s Raghunathübhyudayamu, Koneti Diksita’s Vzaya- 
raghava-kalyünamu, T anjapura-annadina-mahanatakamu, Giri Raja Kavi's 
Sahéndravijayamu and Manndiruddsavilisa-nitakamu. As these were 
written to please and praise their rulers or patrons, they are exaggerat- 
ed accounts and historical facts have to be sifted with great care from 


them. 


Besides these literary works, there are a few Telugu works in prose 
which are of considerable use as historical sources. There is a book 
called the Potulüri Virabrahmamgüri Kalajnadnamu. From that account 
a few facts of social history can be gathered. It indicatesin some 
places the trends of social changes that are taking place from the 18th 
century in the Telugu country. Though it is in some places clothed in 
the language of prophecy and legend, it throws light on the changes 
taking place in the social, religious and political conditions of the 
times. The more useful works are a biography and a travelogue. The 
biography is the story of the life of Vennelakanti Subba Rao. The 
travelogue is that of Yénugula Virasvami’s Kasiyatra. Both belong 
to English East India Company’s time in the 18th century. WVennela- 
kanti Subbarao’s Fivita Carita is like a piece of autobiography. As a 
servant of the East India Company and as a person having some know- 
ledge of English, he narrated the events of his times interspersed with 
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references to the social customs, educational and economic conditions. 
Yenugula Virasvàmi's Küszyaátrü Caritra is a mine of information, about 
the political, social and economic conditions of not merely the Telugu 
country, but also many parts of South India and some parts of North 
India. It describes the habits and customs of the Brahmins and other 
castes, the system of education and the industrial and agrarian condi- 
tions. Like Yuwan Chang's record of his travels in the seventh century, 
Yénugula Virasvami’s Auíiyütrü Caritra gives a detailed account of 
men and matters he had seen in the 18th century, with this difference 
of greater value that the former is a record of observations made by 
a foreigner coming to a new country while the latter is a record of 
observations made by a native of his own country. (A detailed study 
of the usefulness of these two sources is made in a paper read by me at 
a Seminar on ‘‘Socio-Economic History of the Deccan” held in August 
1978 under the auspices of the C.S.I. R. and Osmania University.) 


I conclude my lectures with my thanks to the authorities of my 
Alma Mater, Madras University and with this suggestion that the 
University may take steps to set up a project to prepare and publish an 
English translation of the Extracts selected from these "Telugu Literary 
Sources which have a reference to South Indian History. 
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